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PEEFACE. 



There are eoi-tain points in the School History of the 
United States now submitted to the puhlio to which it ia 
proper to ask the attention of teachers. 

The woric ia profusely embellished with ENGRATUfos. 
These serve not only to illustrate the text, but will be of 
assistance in fixing on the memoiy many of the important 
occurrences mentioned. 

Kumerous maps are inserted at suitable plaees. 

At the close of various marked periods in the narrative 
will be found general ee flections, which, it is hoped, 
will prove interesting and instructive to both teachers and 
pupils. In these sketches an attempt has been made, within 
the small limits that can be spared in a school-book, to out- 
line, in the form of generalizations, the habits, industries, 
and character of the people, the growth of the country, and 
the causes as well as effects of the more prominent events 
in its history. 

In the account of those wars where simultaneous opera- 
tions were carried on at widely-separated points, particular- 
ly in the Civil War, the movements of the different cam- 
paigns are, with trifling exceptions, kept together. It is be- 
lieved that in this way a clearer idea of the progress of mil- 
itary events can be given to a young student than by a 
purely chronological order. The table at the end of the 
book, if carefully studied, will supply whatever knowledge 
of this sort may be deemed desirable. 

Questions for review will be found interspersed. 

With this brief statement, the history is introduced to 
the notice of teaehere. 
New YoEK,Jnne, 1870. 
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HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 



CHAPTER I. 

EAKLY DISCOVERlEa AND EXPLOKATIONS. 



1. Theke are writers who tcll us that the inhabitants of 
Iceland visited the most northerly shores of America in the 
eleventh or twelfth centnry, and for some time traded with 
the natives. But if these hardy voyagers ever did this, the 
very remembrance of America and the route to it soon died 
out among the Icelandera themselves, and the discovery was 
not published to the nations of Europe. 

2. In the lirst of the two maps that follow is traced the 
outline of the world as known to the geogi'aphei-s of Em-ope 
in the iirat quarter of the fifteenth centui-y. This was be- 
fore the famous navigator. Prince Heniy of Portugal, began 
to send out expeditions to explore the west coast of Africa, 
In place of the now known shape of that peninsula, the low- 
ei' part is cut off by a slightly curved line rnnning from 
Cape Nam— now Nun — on the west, to Juba on the east ; 
the continent of America is wanting ; Australia and the 
East Indies are wanting ; and the pictured animals show 
the nameless teiTors of the unknown coasts. In the second 
map, on the same scale, is the world as known in our own 
day. 



IcelHijaere anfl U> Eiirops ! 

:piign? WhBt is fhnwu Ijy til 
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TSABLY DISCOTEEIES AND EXPLOKATIONS. 




3. It may therefore be safely said that the continent of 
America was unknown to the leading nations of the eastern 
hemisphere, until nearly the close of the fifteenth century. 
A vast and stormy ocean lay between, and the boldest sailors 
seldom ventured on its waters, fei- from the coasts of Europe 
and Africa. 

4. The latter half of the fifteenth centary was a time of 
great activity throwghout Europe. The science of naviga- 
tion had been vastly improved ; the art of printing had been 

3. What was known of AmoiHcft pra' 
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a EXPLOEATIONS. 3 

invented. ; books of travel and adventure were eagerly read ; 
and men's minds were thus greatly excited by stories of the 
wealth of the Indies, of the gold of Cathay or Farther In- 
dia, and of Oipango (se-pango), supposed to be Japan, the 
gorgeous descriptions of which were to be read iii the trav- 
els of Marco Polo and other authorities, 

5. The trade of the Indies for many centuries enriched 
eveiy nation that was in turn able to control it. At this 
time, in Europe, the Italians had held it for many years. 
But, as the rich goods of India reached Italy only after te- 
dious and expensive transportation on the Red Sea and by 
caravan, it became a leading idea of those times to find a 
more direct route to the East. The passage by the way of 
the Cape of Good Hope had not yet been discovered ; though 
Portugal was making great efforts to i-each and pass the 
Stormy Cape, and thus secure the India trade. 

6. Christopher Columbus, an Italian, a native of G-enoa 
(Jen'-o-a/t), but residing at Lisbon, where he made maps and 
charts, had caught the spirit of the times, and was filled with 
a desire to discover a shoiter route to the Indies. From the 
age of fourteen he had been a navigator, and had traversed 
a large part of the world as then known, had voyaged to 
Iceland, and sailed with the Portuguese explorers along She 
coast of Africa. While engaged in liis business at Lisbon, 
he careiiilly studied the chaits and accounts of foi-mer voy- 
ages, and at length came to the conclusion that, as the earth 
was round, Asia must stretch so far to the east as to be 
easily reached by sailing westward from Europe. He was 
probably not less than forty yeara of age when he began to 
form this opinion. 

7. About the year 1484 Columbus applied to Genoa, his 
native state, for assistance in preparing an expedition to 

^^Wlict is Bniduftbe latter half of Iheftrteeuthceutuiyr Whtit art Md awskcD- 
ed the mind iifEiirnpeF What wondernil storise flUedmen'e miudef 

S. Whst Is said of Uie trade ot India f Wliat people held this at the close of the 
flfleenth centnryr Hon did the India trade of the^e times reach Europe? What 
did these long jnnrneys leadmeu to desire? Why did they not sail roond Aftica! 
What nation was tijiog to find a foute that way t 

fi. Who was CoIiimhiiHt What efTect had these sturles about ludlo prodncad ou 
his mind f What was hie occnpatlon In early life? What wee hie buelneaa iu Inter 
life, and to what p^tudis ■"■■'■' ■ -'■' - '■ — ■--■ »---- 
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i BAELY DISCOVKllIES AND EXPLOKATIONS. 

test his theory of a westward passage to India, but was un- 
suGcesaf'ul ; then to the King of Portugal, who kept him ii» 
si^penee for some time, and at last disappointed him. Next 
he sent his brother to the King of England for help. He 
himself went to the coui't of Spain in 1486, to ask assiBtance 
from Ferdinand, ting of Aragon, and Ms wife Isabella, queen 
of Castile {cas-teel) and Leon (Jd^or^. Here he waited anx- 
iously for five long years ; but at last a council of learned 
men, to whom his petition was referred, decided against liis 
plans. He then turned to France for help ; and, while on 
his way thither, he was persuaded to make another attempt 
to secuie the assistinoe of the Spanish court, and especially 
to gam the favoi ot the queen 

8 Isabelii, who WIS i l-^f ( 1\ lelnficu^ ^voman gave him 
a heaim^ and becamr 1 ii hia plins, e^pe 




cially ^hen, m his enthusiasm, he spoke of the conversion 
of the natives m those distant yet anknon n countiies to the 



appeued iiTtcrhe begnn hicjonmc; 
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EAEI.Y DISCOVEKIES AND 

Christian religion. She at last overcame her husband's in- 
difference, and offered to pledge hei- cvown jewels for the 
expenses of the expedition. These were not needed. The 
royal treasurer furnished seven eighths of the cost of the ex- 
pedition. Columbus and his friends provided the rest. 

9. Columbus was nearly forty-eight years of age when 
he first sought the assistance of Genoa; he was about fifty- 
six when he received the final approval of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. He had spent eight years of waiting in weariness, 
amid moctery and discouragement ; but, through all his 
anxieties, he was supported by a deep religious enthvisiaem, 
because he flimly believed that he was chosen by Ood to 
carry Chiistianity to the Indies 




10. On Friday, August 3, 1492, he sailed from the port of 
Palos ( pah'-los), in Spain, having received fi-om the king and 
queen the commission of high admiral and the title of vice- 
roy. In addition, he was to be allowed a considerable share 
of the profits of the expedition. This consisted of three ves- 
sels, the Pinta {peen'-tah), Santa Maria (ma-re-ah), and Nina 

S. What was tbe clianicler of laalielJar What fleeplj' luteresteil hei' in the plana 
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EAELY DISCOVEEIES AND EXPLORATIONS. 

[n^naJi), with their crews, numbering ninety seamen. Co- 
lumbus stopped at the Canary Islands a month to refit ; and 
thence, on the 6th of September, he struck out westward 
over the unknown sea. On the 12th of October, 1492, the 
admiral descried land, and immediately after took possesion 
of it with great pomp and solemnity, in the name of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. The land he found to be an island, whicii 
lie named St. Salvador, called by the natives Guanahani 
{gwah-nah-haA'-ne),oiie of the Bahama Islands. Supposing 
that this was near the eastern shores of India, he called the 
natives Indians, a name which was aftei-ward given to the 
red or copper-colored race over the whole continent. 

11. Columbus soon after discovered the great island of 
Cuba, and coasted along its shores, believing them to he 
the famous Cipango. Sailing thence, he first saw the island 
which he named Hispanio'la, now called Hayti {hiirte), and 
here founded a colony. In January, 1493, he returaed to 
Spain to recount his discoveries to the king and queen. He 
made, in all, four voyages to the " New World." In the 
third of these, during the year 1498, he reached the main 
land at the mouth of the River Orinoco, in South America. 
But he died in the belief that what he had discovered was 
onfy the eastern part of Asia. 

12. His last days were extremely sad. Through the mal- 
ice and jealousy of his enemies, he was removed from his 
govei-nment in the year 1500, and sent home to Spain in 
chains as a cnniiual. The king and queen, when they saw 
him, expressed great sorrow for hie ill treatment, but he was 
never restored to his viceroyalty. In the year 1502 he was 
sent out on his fouith and last voyage. From this he re- 
turned in 1504, a disappointed man, to find Qneen Isabella, 
his friend, dying, and Ferdinand cold and forgetful. Two 
years after this, in 1506, the diseovei-er of a " New World" 

10. What comroisalon did Columboe receive? Wlien mid from wliat plflce dill he 
ealU What wns theetza of the espeditlouF Where did he stop,aud howlougdid 
he remain there? When aid he diEcover Inod f How many days was this from the 
time be left Che Cannrlea? What was the land r What name did he give the ua- 
tlvea! Whyf Howfar did thianameestaDdf 

11. What great lelaud did he discover f Whatlelflud did lie moke his residence T 
now many voyogea did he make from Spain ( When and where did iie reach the 
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EARLY DISCOVERIES AND EXPLORATIONS. 




died, at the age ofnearly seventy, poor, and neglected by the 
monarch whoae reign he had rendered forever illusti'ioue. 

13. The discoveries of Colambua quickly drew many ad- 
venturers to the ehoree of the new continent. Among them, 
in the year 1499, came a Florentine named Amerigo Ves- 
pucci {h-m^'-e-go ves^ootch'-ee), who publ^hed the firat ac- 
count of the new regions that was given to the people of 
Europe. For this reason the continent came by degrees to 
be called America. 



14, The man who first touched the main land of America 
was neither Columbus nor Vespucci In the year 1497, 
John Cabot (cab'-ot), a Venetian by birth, with his son Se- 
bs^tiau, left Bristol, England, with one vessel, and sailed 
along the coast of North America for three hundred leagues 



at happened to Colnmbua in the year li 
leretam! What isaaid of bie deatb t 



' How did tbo king i 
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S EAEI.Y DISCOVKllIES AND EXl'LOKATIONS. 

or more. He discovered the island of Newfoundland, and 
gave the wliole coast that nanie. John Cabot labored un- 
der the same opinion as Columbus, that this was. only the 
eastern coast of Asia, "the land of the Great Cham" {kam), 
the sovereign piince ofTartary. The voyage of the Cabots 
was in the reign of Henry VIL of England, and under a com- 
mission from that prince. Sebastian Cabot the next year, 
1498, with two ships, sailed along the coast from Labrador 
to Florida, tonching at several places, and hoping to tfrid an 
open passage to India, Little attention was paid to these 
discoveries of the Cabots, because Vaaco de Gama (da gah'- 
ma/i),, under the Portuguese flag, in the year 1496, rounded 
the Cape of Good Hope, and opeued for ships the long- 
wished-for i-oute to the East, 



SECTION II. 



1 \.T the begmnmg of the 10th centuiy, North Amet'itia 
was inhabited by numerous 
tnbes of copper-colored men, 
oi Indians, the name that Co- 
I nbus first gave to tbe na- 
es of San Salvador. "With- 
tbe present limits of tbe 
LT ited States, these tribes 
^ere rude and uncivilized, 
n ey had no cities, although 
' tl ey sometimes had large but 
^u AB n a iH 2 oorly constructed villages, 

or I 1 in to MS uurioui led by palisades of trees or brush- 
\ ool The o wBie no houses but only wigwams or tents 

14. Who woe the flrsl vojager that kinchcd llie Americau continent! WlienJ 
Who was John Cabotf State what Ib aaid of Ma vojrage. What opinion did he 
hoTd respecting his discovery F In the rei^ ofw^iot kin}^ was the voyage mada! 
Who Balled again fromEngland in 1498! What wae the extent of hie exploratinne ! 
What was Sabastlmi's object f Did these voyflgee of the Cabots attract ranch no- 
tice I Why waa this r 
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THE ABORIGINES. V 

made of the skins of animals, or, in summer, huts made of 
the branches of trees. 

2. They were, for the most part, an unsettled race ; yet the 
wanderings of each tribe, with but few exceptions, were con- 
fined to its own hunting-grounds. Their dress was as I'ude as 
their dwellings. In summer they had little clothing, in win- 
ter they wore the skins of animals. The men were fond of 
the display of di'esa and ornament. No civilized fop could 
surpass an Indian chief tricked out with gewgaws, painted 
and tattooed with vermilion, with stripes of black, red, and 
blue from ear to ear, and his head adorned with the beak and 
plumage of the i-aven or eagle, oi the wing of the ledbiiil 

3. The men, proud of then idleness, left the culti^ atioii of 
the fields to the women, and ^-^ — ^ 
spentalargepartoftheirtime ■■"^ 
in eating, or play, or sleep 
Their great business was wai , 
fishing, and hunting. Then 
weaponsjwhichwerethework , 
of the men, were bows and 
aiTOwa, apears, tomahawks c 
hatchets, and clubs. Their 
tomahawk and epear heads ; 

were made of fiint or the hard- ikui*h uuiid am. wiapobb. 
est stone ; their an-ows were pointed with flints, shells, or 
bone, sometimes with eagles' claws. They could bring a tree 
down only by burning around it. Their canoes, made from 
the trunks, were hollowed by fire and their stone hatchets. 
Afterward from the white man they obtained weapons of iron. 

4. They had no learning, because they had no written lan- 
guage. But they had a sort of rude picture writing, an ex- 
ample of which is given on the following page. 

1. By whom whs Hottb America inhabited at the time of ila diacovery • What 
wfiB their condition in reflnementt How did they iiTe together f Describe their 
vlllOBes and dwellinge. What wonld It have shown had they lived m citiesF 

B. What liabits interfered wilh the biilldfng of houBeflF What was thair nsnal 
dress f What Is said of their fondaess for decoraMon 1 

3. On what did they depend for a Uring ( What was the occnpaUon of the men ( 
What were then- wespone, and of what wei-a the heads of those made, and why ! 
Give an eiample of the difBcnlty produced by Ihe want of metala. 

4. Did thoy have written or piinted books J WliywasthiBf Whitt wns ihcre iu 

A2 
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10 EARLY DISCOVEEIES AND EXPLOKATIONS. 

5. Their records were made up of a few of these on skins 
or bark, or occasionally belts of beads made of shells were 
used to keep up the i-emembrance of treaties. Their ti-adi- 
tiona consisted chiefly of tho stories of brave deeds recited by 
the father to his sons, or by the older men to the younger. 




Tho chiefe Black Wolf, EaveD, Fast Bear, and Standing Bear hold a war conncil 
tonnd the flte where grass was high. They dig up the hatchet, have plenty of ar- 
rowB, and Blatt on foot (moccaaln tracks} to a Chayeuue village (Cni-arni, Cheyenne 
Blgu) on Benjer Creek, where they eipeet to have a flght, and stampede the heiii of 
fnt panics. 

6. In youth they were taught to throw the tomahawk, to 
shoot the aiTow, and to spear the fish. War was held to be 
the most honorable and glorious employment. In it they 
learned to follow their enemies with unquenchable revenge 
through cold and heat; to fight with cunning and with 
cpurage, and, if taken prisoner, to endure any torment, and 
even death itself, with unflinching and wondei-ful fortitude. 

7. Indolent by nature, and with few wants, they were 
careless of the future. Perhaps on this account they bad 
not the Steady pui'pose that marks the white race. Al- 
though capable of powerful exertions when once roused, 
they could not be relied on. Yet they were hospitable to 
strangers, for this they regarded as a sacred virtue ; and 
they seldom foi^ot a kindness, and never an injury. 

8. The condition of the Indian women was very misera- 
ble. They raised the fruitful crops of maize, prepared skins 



6. How did they preserve the remembranM . 


Jtpasteyenlat W 


■hatissaidoflheii- 


tradition a ! 






8. What wtiB bh Indian boy taught t Whal 


I was regafded aa 


of the first impoi- 


tance • Name some of the re^nircd vli-tuea in 


the warriors. 






What steady vii- 


tue <m they cultl- 


vate f and what Is eald of their friendahip anfl 


enmity? 
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THE AE ORIGIN lis. 

for clothiHgj and in. then windeiinsjs boi 

dens, besides canying thtu 

papooses or infaots, Tiiey did 

all the drudgery at home and 

abroad, and were little bettei 

than slaves. Daughters were 

purchased in marriage fiom 

their parents, and the chief** 

had often several wives who 

might be dismissed at pleasui c 

9. The government of the 
tribes was patiiaichaL The 
head of the tribe was a chief oi «achem, sometimes so by 
birth, but generally chosen on account of his bravery oi 

wisdom, or eloquence. His 

! opinion if euppoited by a 

' council of the eldera, was the 

only law But he had no 

meins of enforcing it on those 

: who weie unwilling to obey. 

His- influence depended wholly 

on his pei-sonal character. The 

waiiioi-s foll'owed him oil a 

wai party only if they chose ; 

iM-ANS « guM thue could be no compulsion. 

Pioud as the Indian wis m many things, that of which he 

was most prond was his personal fieedom. 

10, The god of the i-ed man was the Great Spirit. To the 
Indian there was an invisible spirit in every thing grand, or 
terrible, or beautiful ; in the sun, the moon, and the stars ; 
in the cataract, the great forest, the thunder, and the tem- 
pest; in the water; and in the fire. He believed that after 
death the warriors or braves only would be taken to the hap- 
py hunting-grounds in another world. 




Hud dradgery. What 



9. What was the government t Whiil is patilareh 
heed of the tribe, and of his nnthorit;. 

10, What Idea did thelndlnn have of God? Where 
What was the Indian belief of the aUte after death f 
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12 EARLY DISCOVERIES AND EXPLOn*.TI0NS. 

11. The tribes inhabiting the present limits of t^ie United 
States are generally grouped under eight families, speaking 
different languages. The fom- which were most active in 
the histoiy of this country were the Algonquin, the Huron- 
L-oqnois, the Cherokee, and the Mobilian. The fii-st and last 
divided between them almost the enfii-e country east of the 
Mississippi. The Algonquin family of tribes stretched from 
Hudson's Bay as far south as Cape Fear River and the 
mouth of the Ohio, and from the Atlantic to the Mississippi. 
The Mobilian family occupied nearly all the territory from the 
southei-n boundary of the Algonquins to the Gulf of Mexico. 

12. Between these two, on the southern slope of the AUe- 
ghanies — the highlands of Alabama, Geoi^ia, and Carolina 
— were the Cherokees, a family of mountaineers. In the 
iieart of the Algonqaui tract was the family of the Huron- 
Iroquois (^o-AwaA), consisting of several confederacies, chief- 
ly, the Hurons, lying north and south of Lake Erie, and the 
fierce Iroquois, who claimed the country from Vermont to 
Western New York, south of Lake Ontario, as far as the 
head waters of the Ohio, Susquehanna, and Delaware Thus 
the Algonquins completely suiToanded the Huron-Iroquois ; 
the Mobilians and Algoncwins, the Cherokees, 

13. The Algonquin tribes* appear in the early settlements 
on tl\e coast north of Cape Fear, the Powhat^s in Virginia ; 
the Delawares and Moh^gans in the Middle Colonies; the 
Peqnods, Narragansetts, Massachusetts, and others, in 'New 
England. The warlike Iroquois, or Five Nations — Senecas, 
Cayugas {M-o6g-as), Onondagas (on-on-ddh-gas), Oneidas 
{o-ni-das), and Mohawks — were actively engaged in all the 
intercolonial wars and in that of the Revolution. In the 
settlement of the Northwest, the early settlei-s had bloody 
straggles with the Algonquin tribes of Miamis, Illinois, Sacs 
and Foxes, and others. 

11. How are the NorUi American Indians KeiieraJl j gtcnpell ! Whjtsthlsf What 
foot of these viere most known in Cuited States hJBtorj? Which of these hatl the 
lai-gest territory f What were the limits of the Algnuqnins ? Give the houHflnrles 
oftheMohillans. 

le. Where did the Cherolieea live f Wliat fiimllf did the Algonqitins surround 1 
What ti'oct dill this occnpy f 

J3. Where do we And the Algooqnlna fn the history of the coast f State what ia 
EoiaoftLelroquolaoi'MveNiitiousf Whcio do womcet the AlgonqninB slilllater? 
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THE ABORIGINES. 13 

14. With the Mobilian tribes the later history is deeply 
interwoven: the Creeks and Seminolea fought with abravery 
that rivaled the Iroqnois on the north. The lichee, Tusca- 
rora, Catawba, and Natchez families residing among or near 
the Mobiliana were feeble in numbers. West of the Missis- 
sippi was the wide-spread family of the Dahcotah Sioux 
(st-oo), of whom little wi« known. 

15. Tast as was the countiy east of the "Father of Wa- 
tera" inhabited by these aboriginal tribes, their ntimbevs 

■ were exceedingly small. The warlike Iroquois, for exam- 
ple, never exceeded three thousand wari-ioi-s, and neither 
the Creeks, nor Cberokees, nor Seminoles reached five thou- 
sand. Carefiil students of Indian history assure us that 
there is no reason to believe that the entire Indian popula- 
tion east of the Mississippi, at -iny time since the discovery 
of the continent, was over two hundied thousand 

16. It was far otheiwise on the table lands of Mexico n 
Central America, and on ■ 
western plateaus of South ~_ 
America as far as Peru Here 
was a teeming population that j 
had reached a far highei state ■ 
of civilization than the tubes 
of the North. They had pop- '. 
ulous cities; they wove cot 
ton cloth; they woiked m ' 
copper and gold ; thsy lat _ 
ed steadily in the fields , they '"diah nmna, obntbai. AanuoA. 
erected stately buildings of stone, and they had a fixed so- 
ciety, with priests and kings, or hereditary princes. On the 
islands near the Gulf of Mexico there was an immense In- 
dian population, doomed ere long to he destroyed. 

17. From what place these red men first came, peopling 




14. Whate clo ^1 


•e meet the Mebtlbn tdhes? 


What liimlly Joy ■ 


ivestoftlieMieels- 


irfppi,aDdwlintD 


oi-theaat i 


DftheAlgonqnhiB? 








IB. What la ssi 




iramberoftheahorigiDesf 




tnown of differe 


ut trlhes. 


What nnmbet la 


believei 


1 to have t 


^ovei'ed Uxe Indisn 


popnlationenato 




eis^ppi f 








la. How was a 




population elaewhen 






.■condltlouf State 


the diffsrent points that al 


lowed their Kdvanoe 


meul. 
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dl'ANISil BISCOVEEY AND KXPLOEATION, 15 

the continent from the far north to Cape Hom, is not yet 
ascertained. Some have asserted that tlie emigration was 
from the northeast of Asia. But the general opinion seems 
to be that the Indian is a distinct race from those of the Old 
World. 

1 8. When the white man first came to these shores he was 
received by the Indians as a superior being. It was not 
long before the inhuman conduct of the whites uprooted 
this feeling of veneration, for we shall presently see that the 
wrongs of the Indian began soon after the discovery of the 
continent. 



SECTION in. 

SPANISH DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION AFTER THE YEAR 1500. 

1, The Spaniards soon occupied the islands of Cuba, Porto 
Rico {»-e4-&o),HispanioIa, and Jamaica. Pi-om these points it 
was not a long voyage to the main land in -differeat direc- 
tions. In 1510, Ojeda((j-M-(to/(), a companion of Cohirabus, 
sailed south from Cuba, landed on the isthmiiiH, and settled 
Darien. From this place, in the year 1513,KuSez de Bal- 
boa {noon'-yeth da bal-bd-ak) started with an expedition 
across the isthmus, and from a height of the Andes first saw 
the Pacific Ocean in a southerly direction, named by him, on 
that account, the South Sea. Descending the mountains, he 
reached its rfiores, and, wadir.i; into its waters, took posses- 
sion of this sea with great solemnity for the King of Castile. 
On another account this expedition deseiTes notice, for Pizar- 
1-0 {pe-e4r^o), who served under Balboa, was present when 
an Indian chief near the South Sea first told Nunez of the 
country of Peru and its wondei-fnl riches. 

IT. Whence did the red man come to America? Whiit alfltrent opiuioua nre men- 
Uon«d about thieC 

18. What treatment flii the first explorers receive from the natives t How was 
this repaid r 

1. What Islands were soon occupiea by the SpaniaiTaa ? What was easily reached 
ftom these points T Whatis theflrBtToyagGthatisineiiaoned? What seitlemeiit? 
Wtat great discovery was made In 1613? State what Ib said "f H, On wljut otlier 
account tu tWa voyags also worthy of notice? Where is Peru? 
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16 Sl'ANISH DISCOVEIIV ^VND EXPLOKATION. 

2, Tho year befoi-o Balboa's diecoveiy, Juan Ponce de 
Leon (pontha' da ldon),v:ho had been governor of Porto 
Rico, sailed northwest from that island to the Bahamas in a 
vain search for an inuiginary fountain of perpetual youth. 
While he was sailing among the islands, March, 1512, he 
discovered the main land, which he at first supposed to be 
an island, on Easter Snnd;n', called by the Spaniai-da Pasqna 
de Fiores — the Feast of Flowcre. To commemorate the day 
of the discovery, he named the country Florida, 

3, Cordova, another Spaniard, landed and explored the 
northern coast of Yucatan in 1517. GrfjalVa {gre-haM'-va) 
in 1618 explored the southern coast of Mexico. In 1519, 
Heman Cortez, sent by Velasquez (va-lah'-sketh), Governor 
of Cuba, at the head of a small body of men, mai-ched into 
the interior of Mexico. After a severe struggle, marked by 
great bravery and cruelty on the part of the Spaniards, he 
overthrew the empire of the Aztecs, and brought it under 
the dominion of Spain in the year 1521, 

4, The expedition of Vasqnez d'Ayllon {vahsketh da-Ue- 
yon'),m 1520, shows the dreadful cruelty of the Spaniards 
to the Indians. He went to the Bahamas to seize the na- 
tives and bring them to the island of Hispaniola to work 
there in the mines as slaves. A storm drove him on the 
coast of what is now South Carolina, where he was treated 
with great kindness by the Indians. While many of these 
were visiting on board his ships, they were suddenly fasten- 
ed down under the hatches, and the vessels Bet sail. Disas- 
ter followed the ships. One of them was wrecked, and- all 
on board perished. The Indians on the other prefeiTed death 
to slavery, and almost to a man starved themselves. D'Ayl- 
lon paid the penalty of this atrocious cruelty in 1525, when 
he went to settle his new province of Chicora, now South 
Carolina, The natives, imitating his former treachery, en- 
ticed many of his men from the ships and massacred them. 



a. Who flret landed on tl: 
of Mexico flret explored 1 
acoompIlEh P 
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SPANISH DISCOVERY AND liXPLOBATlON. 17 

D'AyUon himself escaped with difftciilty, only to return in 
disgrace to Hispaniola. 

5. Pamphilo de Narvaez {pam-feS-h die nar-^ah'eth) ob- 
tained a grant of land in Florida, and sailed from Cuba to 
take possession of it, in the year 1528. He landed with 
three hundred men at Appalachee Bay, and marched inland. 
After a series of teiTible suffei-ing's from hunger, fatigue, 
and constant skirmishes with the natives, he returned to the 
coast. Here he built small boats, and embarked to find a 
Spanish settlement. A storm overtook them, and ail hut 
four men were lost. These disastrous expeditions, so far 
fi-om discouraging the Spaniards, only made many of them 
more eager to penetrate Florida, the fabled " Land of Gold." 

6. Ferdinand de Soto {da sd-to) entertained a strong be- 
lief that in the interior of Florida there was a rich and pow- 
erful people like the Peruvians or Mexicans. A renowned 
companion of Pizari;o in the conqaest ofPeru,he had been 
made governor of Ciuba, and had received an unlimited grant 
of land in Florida fi-om the Emperor Charles V, He left Cuba 
for Florida with one thousand men, infantry and cavalry, 
and landed at Tampa Bay in the month of May, 1539. 

■ 1. He marched first north, then westward, and, after two 
years of wandering and hardship, l^^ached the banks of the 
Mississippi in IS41,and crossed, as is supposed, into Arkati- 
sas. Next spring, 1542, he returned to the MiKf!!.^s;ip])i, and 
there, worn out and disappointed, died, an(1 ivjh buried in 
the wateve of the liver ho had diacovevod. The remnant of 
his companions floated in rude boats down the Mississippi 
to its mouth, and, coasting along the gulf, reached a Spanish 
settlement. 

4. What dn we leaiTi from D'Ayllon'sToyage! Where end tor whnt pntposs dla 
he Bail f Where was he driven ! How WM he treated bj the naavfla ? What retnm 
did he make tor their Mndneaa? What occntted on the homewnrd voyage f Where 
did D'Ayllon go In the yeai- IflSB t How did the natives repaySIs former treachery? 
What hecame of D'Ayilon f 

5. Who nest ohlainetf a graat orianfl In Florida? What attempt did he make to 
settlelt! Where did he land, aad then morehf Whaetssaldofhiaraaich? What 
waa theendofthaespeditlon! What «ffeot did this and the othectSllm'ea have on 
the Spaniards ? 

«. What Tiewa aid De Soto hold ahODt Florida r Whowaahe? What grant hnd 
hereceisedf What heb did he make of thla grant F Where and when dWhel.intl? 

T. What Ib said of his mntchf What discovery did he malio, and when ? What 
become of himt Whatbecnme of hia compaHlonsf 
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8. Still another attempt to settle Florida was made in 
1564 by Melendez (mor-leTi'detA), a Spanish noble, who bad 
gained gveat wealth in America, and had been made gov- 
eiTior of Florida by King Philip. He sailed from Spain 
with 2600 pei-eons, 300 of whom were aoldievs. A storm 
scattered his fleet, and scarce a third of the passengers ar- 
rived at Pbrto Rico. With these he set sail for Florida, and 
landed on the"iee£ist, whei-e he laid ont the plan of a town, 
and named it St. Augustine {aw-giis4een'), September, 1565. 
This is the oldest town in the United States, and some of the 
stone houses said to have been built by the Spaniards still I'e- 
main. A further account of the doings of Melendez will be 
given under the head of Fi'enoh Discovery and Exploration. 

9. In the year 1580, Augastin Ruyz (i-J/Ae), a Franciscan 
friar, with two or three companions, penetrated the wilds 







Bail from? Wl 


atisaaiaoftheeipeaitionthii 


aid he ilniMly s 


:i toPloridflf Where and ivh. 


Qgnsline? 
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north of Mexico as far as the upper vulley of tho Rio Grande 
(reo grand). Next year, 1561, Don Autoiiio de Espego {es- 
pa'-ho) followed with a band of eoldiere,' explored the coud- 

, try, and named it New Mexico, He founded the town of 
Santa ?'6 (san-tah/a) in the following year, 1582. This was 

■ seventeeo years later than the settlement of St. Augustine, 
and Santa F& is therefore the second oldest town in the 
United States. 



IHENCIJ DISC0V35KY AKD EXTI.ORATION. 

1. The Fi-ench were anxious to share tho wealth that 
Spain was gathering in America. Francis X, the Fi'eneh 
king, sent out an exploring expedition under Vevazzani 
v(M-at-tsa/i'-ne), a Florentine, in the year 1524. He sailed 
north wai-d along the coast, and appears to have entered the 
harbors of New York and Newport, and to have gone as far 
as Newfoundland. This voyage of Vei'azzani,with the subse- 
quent voyage of Cartier (oar-te-d), fonned the foundation of 
the French claim to the northern part of North America. 

2. The French tui-ned their attention to the exploration 
of this region. An expedition was sent out by the Adniii-al 
of Fi-anee in the year 1534, under James Cartier, who dis- 
covered the Gulf and River St. Lawrence. In his second 
voyage, 1535, he explored the river as far as Montreal, and 
tried to form a settlement on the island of Orleans (or'-le- 

.fms). But the ciimate was too severe, and in the spring 
Cartier and his men returned ^o France, carrying with them 
the Indian chief whom they had decoyed on board. 



9. Wlmt importnnt exploration was mnae in IBSOf 
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1. What BHmnlated the Freuct to mflke voyages to 
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9. To what part ot the continent did the French 
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20 FEENCri DISCOVERY AND EXPLOEA'nON, 

3, De la Eoc|ue {roh), Lorcl of Eo))erval, was made vice- 
roy of the new country by the king, and great preparations 
were made for an expedition, of which Cartiei- was appoint- 
ed chief pilot and captain general Cartier started first with 
five ships, in 1541, and passed^tiie winter on the island of 
Orleans. The climate proved so severe, and the Indians, 
whose chief Cartier had on his last voyage treacherously 
carried away, kept the settlers in such constant ahiiin, that, 
when the river opened, they were glad to make sail for 
home. Roberval, with three vessels, set out from France in 
1542, and met Cartier and his men off the island of New- 
foundland {nH-^end-kind') on their way home. Roberval 
pushed on to the St. Lawrence, and, after wintering at the isle 
of Orleans, he also returned to France. In the yeai- 1549 he 
made another voyage, but was never heard of aflei-ward. 

4, Some French Pi-otestants, called Huguenots {hu'-gS- 
MO(s), being anxious to emigrate to America, John Ribault 
(re-bS) was sent out on a voyage of exploration to Florida 
in 1562, and, after touching at St. John's River, entered Port 
Royal inlet. Here he built a fort, and named it Carohna, 
in honor of Charles IX., king of Fj'ance. Leaving twenty- 
six men in charge, Ribault then retamed for supplies. None 
cafne ; and, after endnring great hardships, they set sail for 
France in a vessel they had built, and were picked up, when 
nearly starved, by an English ship. 

5, Two years afterward, in 1564, Laudonniere {la^don- 
yer), with thi-ee ship-loads of Hugueaot settlers, landed at 
St. John's River, and built a fort called also Carolina. They 
became dissatieiied, and were about leaving, when Bibault 
arrived with provisions and colonists, Melendez, the Span- 
ish governor, who has already been mentioned, determined 
to expel the French from his tewitory. He landed at St. 
Augustine in September, 1566, and soon after surprised the 

3. Who WQS mad* viceroy of the new terrttoty 1 Whnt la a viceroy 1 What was 
Immedlatelyaonef What pceitlon did Cartier occupy! When did he sail t What 
enccess attended the settlement f What part dtd Boberral tube Id the expedttion 1 
Whom did he meet on hUwHy back t What was KobetriJ'B anccess! Whathap- 
penedtoh1minlM9r 

onttohegin aeettlement? Wliei'e and when did he land! What beginnnig did he 
maket WheredldBlbanltgof Who were leftin tliefortf Whntbeciinieofthemi' 
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Huguenot fort, and put nearly all the i 
children to the sword. 

a. The French king took no steps to avenge this slaugh- 
tei', but a chiyalroaa French knight, Dominic de Gonrges 
{diirgooif), at hie own expense equipped an expedition, and 
sailed in 1567 secretly to Florida. Here, next year (1568), 
he surprised and captured two hundred Spaniards at Fort 
Carolina, and hung his prisoners on trees. De Gourgee then 
retaraed to Europe. 

1. Nothing further was done in America by the French 
until 1598, when the Marquis de la Roche {la^osh) sent a 
colony of forty convicts to the sandy island of Sable, -off the 
coast of Nova Scotia. In a few yeai-s the settlement died 
out. In 1603, De Monts {dH-mong'), a rich Huguenot cour- 
tier, obtained the grant of a large tract of land extending 
fi'om the 40th to the 46th degree of north latitude, or fi-om 
a Une south of New York as far north as Cape Breton. To 
this tract was given the name of Acadia, limited afterward 
to what is now New Brunswick, Cape Breton, and adjacent 
islands. 

8, De Monts, accompanied by the celebrated Samuel 
Champlain (sham-plane), came out, in 1604, with two ships, 
to explore the countiy and to form a settlement. A fort 
was built at the mouth of the St. Croix (krot) River, but 
he soon abandoned this, and settled finally at Port Royal, 
September, 1605. This was the firet pei'manent French set- 
tlement in America. 

9. Champlain, in 1608, on a trading and exploring voy- 
age up the St. Lawrence, established a post which he named 
Quebec. In the next year, 1609, he pushed south into the 
interior, and was the first European that saw the lake that 
bears his name. Other French explorations were made west- 

fl. Who came out ngnin imSMf Where didhfllanflf How did the settlers lika 
their new homeT WhHt liept the colonlsls from le.ivlBg the BSttlement! Who 
lookeaouthePtenchosintrullerBl Why! Whatflldhedof 

fl. How did the Fteticli klug regfird (hia massaerel Who took the qnnrrslnpl 
Did he hare the coneent of the kfiig! What did he do wheu ha got to FLoridaf 

T. When and where did the Trench make the nesrt Bettlement f Wiiat hecame of 
it! WhowaaDeMonter Whatgrantdidhereceivef Whatnnmeiiidhegivetoitf 

S. What H-ae the first use that De Monts made of his grunt J Where was Uie fort 
biiiltf Didhestayherelongf Where didhe fioallyaettle? When and where iIKl 
the French iSrat seitle pennanentlj? 
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ward, and the teiTitory thus opened, together with Canada 
and Acadia, was known as New France. Canada embraced 
all. the territory watered by the St. Lawrence or its tribu- 
taries. 



SECTION V. 

mSCOVKRY ^ 



1. After the yeai" 1492, the commerce of England rapid- 
iy increased, and the merchants were anxious to obtain a 
share of the trade with India. Aa a western passage seem- 
ed hopeless, they directed their efforts to the discovery of a 
northeast passage through the Arctic Sea. This was given 
up after several attempts. They then renewed the search 
for a northwest passage; and in 1576, Martin Frobisher, 
with this object, entered and discovei-ed the straits that 
bear his name. 

2. In 1579, Sir Francis Drake, a celebrated Englishman, 
endeavored, from the Pacific side of the continent, to find a 
passage to the Atlantic. He had sailed north along the west 
coast of America in pursuit of plunder from Spanish ships, 
and had explored the coast of Upper California, ivhich he 
named New Aibiou, He then entered and explored the Bay 
of San Francisco, where he passed the winter of 1579-80. 

3. Sir Humphrey Gilbert, an English knight, took a deep 
interest in the discovery of a northwest passage, and was 
anxious to plant a colony in America, For this purpose he 
received a patent from Queen Elizabeth, granting him au- 

9. Who ascended the Si Lawieace in 16061 What poet did he estikbllehr What 
year was tlifsf What noticeable thtug dfd Chnmplafu do in isoet In whnt direc- 
tion did Prencb eiplorers go! What name was given \a all the Fteuch claim ( 
What did Canada embraceT 

1. What nation was ISat rising in commercial importance? What did her mei'- 
cbanl« greatly desire? In what direction did they try to find a road to India? 
Why did thej attempt this rente t Did they sncceed ? When and In what direction 
did Frobisher make the attempt f What name on the map of America still points 
this nut? 

a What attemptwasmadeby Sir Francis Drake? When? How did he come to 
he on the Paclflc aide? What did he eiplnre and name? What bay did he en- 
ter and eiploi-e? What didhe hope that this would prove tube? When nac th!-j ? 
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tliovity over six hundred miles of territory, unoccupied by 
'the settlers of any Christian prince. In 1583 Gilbert sailed 
with three ships and reached Newfoundland, of which he 
took possession in the name of the queen, and soon after 
sailed for the continent. As he neared the shore, one of his 
sTiips struck a hidden rock and was lost. The other two 
set out for England. On the passage, the vessel in which 
Gilbert sailed ibundered, and all on board perished. 

> 4. Walter Raleigh {raw'-ly), half-brother of Gilbert, was a 
great favorite with Qoeen Elizabeth, and easily obtained a 
patent nearly the same as Gilbert's. He immediately sent 
out two skillful commanders, Am'idas and Bai-low. They 
landed near Cape Fear, North Cai-olina, and thence went 
to Roanoke Island, where they were treated by the Indians 
with great kindness. On their return their vessels were 
loaded with skins and furs, cedar wood and sassafras bark. 
When they arrived in England they made a flattering re- 
port of the country, and the name Virginia was given to this 
new and beautiful region in honor of Elizabeth, " the Virgin 
Queen." The queen herself was delighted, and conferred 
on Raleigh the honor of knighthood. 

5. Raleigh, now Sir Walter, in 1585 sent out seven ships, 
under Sir Richard Grenville, to Roanoke Island. He left 
Ralph Lane, with one hundred and ten men there, and then 
retprned to England. Lane and his men nearly starved to 
death in the year that followed, and were almost in a state 
of despair, when Sir Francis Drake, on his way home from 
the West Indies with a large fleet, appeared ofi" the settle- 
ment. Drake, who was an intimate friend of Raleigh, treat- 
ed them with great kindness, and on their urgent entreaty 
took them back to England with him in June, 1586, They 
liad scarcely gone when a ship with provisions sent by Ra- 

>fStr Humphrey Gilbert? Who was Queen of England al 
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leigh arrived, and a fortnight afterward Gi-enville came with 
three more ships. Finding nothing of the colony, he left fif- 
teen men on the island, and then returned. 

6. Raleigh was too great a man to be easily discouraged, 
and he at once prepared another expedition. This time, in- 
stead of single men, he sent families, and with them, as gov- 
ernor, John White, to coramence-the " City of Raleigh." On 
arriving at Roanote Island in 1 58T, they found that the fif- 
teen men left by Grenville had been killed by the Indiana. 

7. White went back to England in the fall of 1587 for sup- 
plies, leaving in the colony IIT pei-sons, men, women, and 
children. When he arrived home the nation was greatly 



6. When and ruder whom atd Baleigh send on 


the uest expedition t Whei-e did 


ha land! Did Gi-envllle rem^ long ! Whow 




onisispaaa the next jearF Who fortanately aiTi 
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ENGLISH DISOOVEBy AND EJ 

excited on account of a threatened 
Spanish invasion, and all vessels were 
forbidden to leave the conntiy. Ra- 
leigh at last managed to send off two 
ships, nnder White, in 1588, but the 
latter, instead of proceeding directly 
to the colony, turned aside to cniise 
for Spanish prizes, was badly beaten, 
aniJ cpmpeiled to return to England. 

8. Raleigh had spent a sum nearly 
equal to $200,000 on the colony — a """ "* "'"■"■"" ""•'•^ 
great sum iu those days — and was unable or unwilling to 
spend more. He therefore aligned his patent, March, 1589, 
to some Londoners, who did not send help to Roauoke Isl- 
and until next year, 1590. When the vessel arrived there 
not one of the settlers could be found, nor was any one of 
them ever heard of afterward. Although Raleigh had failed 
in settling Virginia, he was the means of introducing tobac- 
co into England. He himself set the fashion at court, and 
the habit of " drinking tobacco," as it was called, spread so 
rapidly, that before many years it created such a demand 
for the plant as to turn the attention of emigrants to Vii-- 

9. The assignees of Raleigh's patent kept up a small tra- 
ding business with Virginia. Bartholomew Gosnold, master 
of a vessel sent out by them in 1602, discovered the point 
of land which be named Cape Cod. He discovered also the 
islands which he named Nantucket, Martha's Vineyard, and 
the Elizabeth Islands. In June, 1603, he returned to En- 
gland with a valuable cargo of sassafras and furs. 

10. Gosnold praised the connti-y so highly that some Bris- 
tol merchants sent out Martin Pring in 1603 to obtain furs, 

T. WhjdidWliitel«Byein tliefiiJif How many did be lease in the coloDy P Wliat 
Elate of things did hB find on his illTlTfll In Bneland f When and to what extent did 
lialelgh Hud tneaUB tn eeodbetpt What happened to (he ships! 

S. What amount had Kalelgb apent on the colony! What did he do in IBSBf 
When did the asBigiieeB send help to Roanoke ! What state of things was found 
v/hea the yesBel arrived ? What habit was introduced inlo England from Virginia f 
By whom ? What etoct did this haie on the future o£ Virginia ? 

B. To what use did Bolelgli'B assignees put the granlt When and what diecov- 
eriesdldOosTHildninlie! What was the ti'ading retnni tor this voyage ( In whose 
..^poynieu «.^ e. ^ 
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and easBafraa which had rapidly grown into use aa i medi 
cine; he was also ordered to explore the countij Pnng 
entered Penohscot Bay, coasted as far south as Mirthi's 
Vineyard, and retui'ned to England ailoi a snccessfiil voy 
age. 

11. King James, in the year 1603, confiscated Riki^h's 
patent, and this made the previoue as3it,nment of no value 
In the year 1606 the king granted all the teintory between 
the 34th and 45th degrees north latitnde to two companies. 
From the 34th to the 38th degree was given to the London 
Company, composed principally of Londoners. To the Plym- 
outh {plim'-uth) Company, made up of persons living in the 
west of England, was given the conntry between the 4lBt 
and 45th -degrees. Between the 38th and 41st degrees 
neither company could settle within one hundred miles of 
a colony of its rival. A council residing in England was to 
superintend and make general laws for both colonies ; and 
each colony was to be governed by a council of seven per- 
sons vesiding therein. All these officers were appointed by 
the king. 

12. The London Company made active preparations, and 
in December, 1606, sent out three ships with 105 settlers, 
nnder the command of Captain Christopher Newport. The 
intention was to land at Koanoke ; but a stoi-m drove the 
vessels north, and they entered Chesapeake Bay. After three 
weeks' search for a suitable place for a settlement, they as- 
cended the River Powhatan to a spot fifty miles from its 
mouth. Here, on the 23d of May, 1607, the first; permanent 
English settlement in America was made. It was called 
Jamestown in honor of the king, and the river wa^ at fifat 
named the King's, afterward the James. 

Irt. Wlat effect did Gosnold'e oncoimt of his vo jage produce in Bristol ? 'tVhera 
leBrlstol? What wasPriEg ordered to do? State wlmt ie eaid of the voj/ge. \ 

11. Wliat waB done by the king In 1603 1 How Sid this HffeM the right jk the ai.- 
signeosf What grant did'tbe king make In 1608? What -wave the names of theeo 
tompaniea? How maCh land was given to each? How were bolh colonies to he 
Baperiulendea? Hon" was eocli coloHy to be governed duectly? Who appointed 
the membeis of all these conndla? 

12. What movement did the London Company malte ! Where did they intanil 
that these colonists Bhonld eettlef What prevented this? What place did they 
flunlly select for a settlement ? When was this? What names were given to the 
settlement and to the Powhatan Kiver ? Why were they so named f 
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DUTCH DIBCOVEKT ON THE 



SECTION VI. 
EAULT DUTCH DISCOVBRT AMD EXPIOT 




1 Caftais" Henet HrcoN, in command of an Engbsb 
ship,, was searching along the American coast, in the year 
1607, for a northwest passage to the Pacific. Failing in 
this, he sailed again in 1608, and soaght a northe^tem 
passage between Nova Zembla and Spitzbergen, but was 
stopped by the ice. In 1609, in the service of the Dutch 
East India COMPANy, Hudson made another unsuccessful 
attempt in the same direction. He then crossed over to 
the American continent, and, entering New York Bay, May, 
1609, ascended the river that bears his name as far as the 
head of navigation, /This was the foundation of the Dutch 
claim in North America.. 
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I DISCOVERIES AND EXPI.OEATIONS. 



2. Hudson's foTirtli voyage was his ]ast. Next year, 1 ai 0, 
still iin discouraged, and oiico more iu the ^ployment of 
the English, he went in search of a northwest passage, and' 
entered, that inland sea known as Hudson's Bay, Here his 
crew mntinied and set him adrift in an open boat, with his 
son and eight of his companions. They were never again 
heard of. 



SECTION VII. 



1. The most important voyages connected with the dis- 
covery and exploration of the North American continent 
have already been given. The first Europeans that fixed 
themselves iivmly on the continent were the Spahiaeds. 




2. HowmHiiyTOjBse 
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It is worthy of notice that the land which Coluinhus first 
touched lies midway, north and south, on the shores of the 
Western World, Hispaniola, now St.Domingo, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, and Jamaica were soon occupied, and from these, as a 
centre, the Spanish adventurers pushed out in different di- 
rections, to South America, to the Pacific, to Yucatan, to 
Mexico, to Florida, 

2. In these early voyages for the exploration of the con- 
tinent, the leading object was to find gold and silver, and, 
combined with this, to obtain fresh supplies of Indians to 
work as slaves in the mines of Hiepaniola, and in the other 
islands. The treatment of the Indiana by the Spaniards 
forms one of the most terrible records in connection with 
the history of the New World. No language can do justice 
to the cruelty that the poor and, at first, confiding natives 
Buffered at their hands. They were put into the mines and 
worked to death; they were tortured, burnt, murdered. 
The Indians made every effort to escape from this frightful 
misery, but it was impossible. Families, and often whole 
villages, committed suicide to avoid the oppression of their 
taskmasters. 

3. To the credit of the rulers in Spain, it must be said 
that they tried to stop this temble work. Ferdinand and 
Isabella both spoke strongly against it. The Church issued 
orders in condemnation of it, and the bishops in the West 
India Mands tried to ihterfere. But the New World in 
those days appeared much farther away froni Europe than 
in our times with the swift steamer ; and the governors, who 
of course came from Spain, nearly all became cruel tyrants 
after they began to govern. In the end, whole nations of 
Indians were blotted out of existence. One million two hun- 
dred thousand natives are stated on good authority to have 
been destroyed in a few years, in Hispaniola alone. 

4. By these explorations and efforts, Spain was filled with 

1. WbstcircumslsDcecDuuectsdwithChelsDdmgorCnlninbaeisworth^ofiioljicer 
What DRtnrall^ followpd ? Give theae voyagee from the map, page S8. 

B. What WBB the leading object of the early esploreiB f What object was afler- 
wsrd iDtimstely CODoected with this f What la said of their tregtoieot of the In- 
dlflns f Give some idea of the crnelty of the Spaniards. 
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wealth that she obtained from her new territories. Over 
these she held entire control, and would allow no other na- 
tion to trespass within them. She had grown so powerful 
that she could easily maintain her claims ; and the other Eu- 
ropean nations, being thus prevented from getting a share 
of the wealth of Mexico and Peru, became tlie more anxious 
to discover a western passage to India. Portugal opened a 
new route, round the Cape of Good Hope, five years after 
"the discovery of America. Yet this, although a great im- 
provement on the overland journey, was long and perilous ; 
and the eouthwestera passage to India through the Straits 
of Magellan, discovered in 1520, was still longer and more 
dangerous than that by the Cape of Good Hope. A shoet 
WESTHEN PASSAGE TO THE Eabt Indibb remained the anx- 
ious wish of maritime nations. It was the hope of discov- 
ering this that led to the exploration of the northern part 
of the continent by Cabot, by Verazzani, by Cartier, by Fro- 
bisher, by Hudson, and others. Long afterward, when col- 
onies were planted on the coast, the same hope was still 
strong that somewhere would be found a passage to the 
South Sea of Balboa. 

5, The French, with the exception of the Huguenot fail- 
ures, first at Port JRoyal Inlet, and next at the St. John's 
River, confined their explorations to country far north, on 
and near the St. Lawrence. To this entire claim, one of 
immense extent, they gave the name of New France. 

6. The Engiibh explorations were limited to Pamlico and 
Albemarle Sounds, and to the coast of Massachusetts and 
Maine, with the neighboring islands. To their claim of ter- 
ritory, which was founded on the voyage of the Cabots, ex- 
tending from Labrador to Florida, the English gave the 
name of Virginia. 

i. In what way dfd Spain grow rapldlj great I)j tbe dtaeorery of America? What 
coai'se aid she purane toward olliet aalliins i To what did tjila drive the marttime 
nations of Borope f Wlial eiicceaa did Poitngal meet with t How waa this route ce- 
eatded? What other ronte is mentJonedf Whathope BtilianimatedlheniavlgatorE 
ofEarope! Who nre mentioned F Howfaronwardinhiskirydidthishope extend! 

B. Where did the French confine their siploratjonst What name did they give to 
tbe vast teiiitoi? tbey clalmea * 

6. To whal psrlB of the coast were Ihe English esplorfltiona limltod f Wliat iiiime 
did the; give to their claim I How far did it extend? 
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7. The Dutch, by virtue of the voyage of Hudson, after a 
time laid claim to a portion of the coast within the limits 
of Vii'ginia, a claim which the English would never for one 
moment allow. To this territory, extending from Cape Cod 
to the Delaware River, the Dutch, some twelve years after 
Hudson's voyage, gave the name of New Netherlands, 

B. These three claims — for Florida did not give much 
trouble — in course of time, greatly interfered with each oth- 
er. Their boundaries were very indefinite. The French 
claim overlapped the northern and westeni part of Virginia; 
that of the Dutch struck into the middle of it. While the 
counti-y was only settled at points many miles apart, there 
was little or no trouble ; but aa settlements began to in- 
crease, these rival claims became a fi-uitful source of quar- 
rels, which were at last ended mainly by the sword, 

CONTEMPORANEOUS EVENTS AND EBIGNB. 

9. Just before Columbus sailed, the Spaniards had driven 
the Moora out of Spain, where they had been for eight hun- 
dred years. It was at the surrender of Granada {gran-ah'- 
dah), the last strong-hold of the Moors, that Columbus final- 
ly obtained the approval of Ferdinand and Isabella for his 
expedition. At the time that De Soto was struggling to- 
ward the Mississippi, the Emperor of Germany, Charles V". 
of Spain, was the ruler of the mightiest empire in the world. 
When the French and Spanish were slanghtering each other 
in Florida, Charles IX. I'eigned in France ; Philip II., son of 
Charles v., was King of Spain; and the great Queen Eliza- 
beth reigned in England. When Raleigh was making the 
li^t attempt to plant his colony on Roanoke Island, Spain 
was preparing her great Armada to conquer England, an 
expedition which ended in that terrible defeat so famous in 
English and Spanish history. 

T. Wbnt Is said of tbe natch claim F Howfiirdid it extend F Wbatuame did the; 

a. Why did these claims interfere with eachothetf Id what way did this happeuf 
9. What great eTcnt in Spalu happened just hetore the sailing of Colnmbns 1 With 
what ia the snrtendet oE GranB*» neeodaled f Who was ruler in Spain when De 

ropewhileMelBiideiwosinFloridaf Whenwaathis? What wob taking place iu 
Europe while Knlcigh wiishusj with hie Roanoke oolouyf When was this? 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS.— riSCOVKBY AND ESPLOEATION. 
1. State what idsaa the Earopeana bad of Ibe eitent of the world previon! 
iBCOvery of America. 

a. What waa tha atats of the public mind in Enrope dnring the latter hal 
lib ceotDrj- P 

3. What can joQ Btate about the ludta ti'ade of ttose early Hnies f 

4. What great idea prompted the discoveiy of America? 

B. Give an account of the struggles of Colnmbns for asaiatance. 

0. What great events were ocouiTing in Spaiu while ColnmbuB waa solicili 

1. State the connection of Ferdmand and laaballa with the Toja 
8. How many TOjages did he make, and whan) 

5. Sketch the painful events that marked the cloae of bia life. 

Wbj waa America no' numsd oRpr Culnmbiis? 



it few years after tbe discovery, did the Bpauiurda plwit 



arly SpaniEh eettlementa? 

' :n by the Spaniards from 1496 to 



6. Which of tiiese belong U> the history of tbe United Slates I 
T. WbalwaaEhe moat etriking point of De Solo'eeiLpeditiuut 
B. Wbalwere tbe notions of the Spaniardaas to tbe enlentBSdvnlfle of Florida! 
;ce made by the Spaniards to eicplure oraetlle itf 
le by any other people : if eo, whea, by whom, and with 
what result t 
21. What part of tbe coast besides Florida did tbe French attempt to settle? 
aZ. Whatnam^ arc connected with tbe discovery and exploration of the SCLnw- 

Where and what was Acndlaf to whom granfed,and when! 

What did these early French and English esploreta hope to find? 

Why were they Ibrced to search fbrthis north of Florida? 
26. ^hatnamescanyoti give connected with these Rtterapts? 
"" What Englishman lli'et explored San Francisco Bay! 

With what hope did he enter It, and when did be do so? 

Where end in what years were the principal efforts at settlement by the En- 

previona Ut the year 1601) ! Give the story of Sir Homphrey Gilbert. 

What; great Bnglishman was connected with these attempts t 

Give a brief sketch oftbe attempts alKuaiioke. What waa the original estent 
Virginia f 
13. WIUi what rulers, and withwhat great event In European history ai-e tbaaeef- 

ifSLAngHStlne; S.ofSanta 



Bay be/ore bim, and bow many 
if Give the date. 
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CHAPTER II 




1 The colonists that settled at Jamestown were for the 
most 1 att pouily fittt-d to make a lnm^^ in a new country. 
J city eight of them weie bioken Jown gentlemen, who de- 
spised' work, and of the remainder only twelve were labor- 
ers, and seven or eight were, mechanics. The leading men 
were Newport, the commander; Wingfield, a London mer- 
chant ; Gosnold, the discoverer of Cape Ood ; and John 
Smith, a man still under thirty yeai-a of age, but who had 
passed a life of wonderful adventure in the Old World. 
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34 COLONIAL HISTORY. 

2. The voyage bad been long and wearisome, and this led 
to discontent, which was increased by jealousy among the 
chief men. Unfortunately, the names of the council for the 
colony were unknown; and had been put, by the king's or- 
der, into a sealed box, not to be opened until the settlers 
landed. Smith waa charged by Wingfleld with the design 
of seizing the government, and we^ placed under arrest dur- 
ing the remainder of the voyage. 

3. When they arrived in Virginia the box was opened, 
and the leading men already mentioned, together with Rad- 
oliffe, Martin, and Kendal, were found named as the seven 
councilors. Wingfield waa chosen president. Smith, not 
allowed to take his seat, was soon after brought to trial and 
acquitted. The jury gave him heavy damages against Wuig- 
field, and he was permitted to take his place in the Council, 

4. In the month of June, Newport retui-ned to England. 
He had scarcely sailed when the settlers began to sicken 
from want of proper food, from exposure, and from the dis- 
eases common to settles in a new country. By the month 
of September, fifty had died ; among these was Gosnold. To 
add to their distress, Wingfield was found to be living on the 
best of the stores while others were starving. For this, and 
for attempting to desert the colony in a small vessel, he was 
deprived of the presidency; and he and Kendal, his accom- 
plice, were expelled from the Council. 

5. There were bnt three members left, Smith, Radelifie, 
and Martin. Radeliffe was made president ; but he was a 
weak man, and the power fell into the strong hand of Smith. 
He cheered the spirits of the colonists, and, to keep them 
busy, persuaded them to erect a fort and to build log huts 
for the whiter. From the Indians he obtained, partly by 
thi-eats, partly by kind words, supplies of Indian corn; and 
as winter approached, there came plenty of game. Thus all 
fpar of famine was removed. Smith then proceeded, Decem- 
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ber, 160T, to explore tho Riv- 
er Chickahominy, which eii- 
tei-s the James River above 
Jamestown, hoping that this 
might prove a passage to the 
South Sea. For this the col- 
onists had been particnlarly 
ordered to search. 

6. On the expedition he w 
captured by the Indians, and, •' 
after being carried round from 
one Indian village to another, 
was condemned to die. As ho 
lay bound, with his head on a stone, awaiting the fatal blow 
from the Indian ulub, Po-ca-hon-tas, a young girl ten or 
twelve years old, the favorite daughter of the chief Pow- 
hatan (poio-hah-tan"), rushed forward, and, clasping Smith's 
head in her arms, implored hia life. Her prayer was grant- 
ed, and in a short time he was sent back in honor to James- 
town, after a captivity of seven weeks. 

Y. When he ai-rived there he found the settlers in a miser- 
able condition, and wholly disheartened. They were re- 
duced in number to forty persons, some of whom were pre- 
paring to escape in the company's bark. Smith persuaded 
or compelled them to remain; and, by his influence with the 
Indians, with whom he wm now iu favor, obtained abun- 
dance of provisions. 

8. Soon' after, Newport anived from England, bringing 
supplies and 120 colonists. These were no better fitted for 
the new country than the first. They were chiefly vagabond 
gentlemen unused to labor, and a few goldsmiths sent out 
to seek for mines. Not long after their arrival they found 
some glittering mica, which they mistook for gold dust; and 

5. Who were letl In the councllf Whot ia said of Baadlffe? How aid SmlUi 
show hia grentucBS of character ? How did they secure their aopplies for the via- 
terf How did Smith then liray himBBlff Where le the Chickahominy f 

0. What mietortune hefell Smith! Giie an account of what followed. How was 
this prayer regarded f How was he treal«d afSer this f 

do? What was Sinilh'B condnctf In what way did Smith's captivity among the In- 
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one of Newport's ships was sent back laden with this to En- 

9. Smith left them to their folly, digging and washing 
the useless earth, and spent his time exploring the country. 
In an open boat he examined the shores of the chief I'i vera 
that flow into the Chesapeake, sailed more than three thou- 
sand miles, and made the first map of the great bay. On 
his return to Jamestown, in September, he was made Presi- 
dent of the CoanciL 

10. The same month Newport brought from England an 
addition of seventy settlera, and a very angry letter from, 
the Company, who were dissatisfied with the returns they 
had obtained fiwm tho colony. Smith wrote to them that 
"it were better to send out thii-ty working men than a 
thousand lite the present colonists." Of so little service 
had these proved, that Jamestown, at the end of two yeare 
from its settlement, was still a mere vill^e, with very little 
cultivated land around it, 

11. A new charter was given to the London Company in 
1609. The council resident in the colony was abolished, 
and Lord De la War, known as Delaware, was appointed 
governor for life. The Company went to work with new 
vigor, hoping for better returas ; and sent out a fleet of nine 
ships, with five hundred colonists, under command of New- 
port. Lord Delaware was not able to go with the, expedi- 
tion ; but Newport, Sir Thomas Gates, and Sir George Som- 
ers were appointed commissioners to govera the colony until 
his anivaL Unluckily, these three embarked on the same 
vessel. A severe storm dispersed the. fleet, and dro- 
vessel in which they sailed on ' "" 
were compelled to remain all winter. 



a Who arrived about this time f DeacribB the now aottlcrB. 


Into what foUy did 


fheirijnorflncaleadaemf 




9. How did Smith look upon all this ? How m he epend hia t 




of his exploratioiiB f What took place onhia retnrn? 




10. What month did Newport come with fresh settlera [ Whal 


i else did ha bring! 


How did Smith reply to this f What ia said of Jaraaatown at tht 


lend of two years* 


IL What important event took place in 1609 ( What changea 




this charter have any effect on the aplrils and efforts of ths Co 


mpanyf What ar- 








. ships f What be- 


tamo of tho vesBel lo whleii they ware? 
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V2. The other ships, savo 
one which was lost, ariived 
at Jamestown with their 
passengers. The most of 
those were indolent and vi- 
cious, fitter "to bleed i 
riot than found a colony" 
Smith at first Lad gi eiit 
trouble in dealing with 
them, because they claimed 
that under tbe new chaitei 
he was no longer president , 
but he maintained his au- 
thority in the absence of 
the commissioners, and iitm 
ly repressed all disoider 
In October he was badiv 
wounded by an accidental 
explosion of gunpowder, and was compelled to go to En- 
gland for surgical aid. 

13. After his departure the colonists became riotous and 
idle. They wastefully consumed the provisions, and Ill- 
treated the Indians, who, in revenge, killed several small 
parties out foraging. Vice, famine, sickness, and the hos- 
tility of the natives made so great a havoc among them, 
that out of five hundred persons in the colony when Smith 
sailed, there were, in six months, only sixty left. This drea^ 
ry and terrible \vinter of 1609-10 was long known in Vii*- 
ginia as " the starving time." Fortunately, Newport, Gates, 
and Somers ari-ived from the Bermudas in May, 1610, just in 
time to save these sixty from starvation, 

14. The new comers brought with them only abont six- 
teen days' provisions, expecting to find abundance in the 
colony. They found only starving men and a ruined settle- 
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ment. As it appeared useless to remain st Jamestown, they 
all determined to sail for Newfoundland, and obtain help 
from the fishing vessels thera While they were descend- 
ing the James River, June, 1610, they met Lord Delaware, 
who had jnst arrived from England with three ships con- 
taining pi'ovisions and settlers. He pei-suaded them to re- 
tnm with him to Jamestown, where he at once began to ar- 
range the affaire of the colony. While engaged in this he 
was taken sick, and shortly returned to England. 

15. Lord Delaware left abont two hnndi-ed settlers in the 
colony. In May, 1611, three ships came out with three hun- 
dred colonists. In September of the same year. Sir Thomas 
Gates, deputy govei-nor, brought out six ships and three 
hundred and fifty men. What was still needed to place the 
colony on a firm foundation was families. 

18. Gates made a wise regulation that proved of great ad- 
vanti^e. Hitherto all the land had been worked in common, 
and the proceeds put into the public store. Gates ordered 
that three acres should be set apart to each man to cultivate 
for his own use. This put new life and energy into the poor- 
er settlers, by giving every man the fruit of his own labor. 

17. The London Company had spent a lai'ge amount of 
money on their colony, and had received little or no return. 
In London the settlement of Virginia was publicly sneered 
at as a failure, and the stockholders threw the blame on the 
council in England. To quiet this outcry, the charter was 
altered in 1612. The governing council residing in London 
was abolished, and every stockholder was allowed a voice 
in the weekly meetings of the Company. Ko change was 
made in the office of governor, which was held by Lord Del- 
aware, still in England on account of ill health, 

U. What nmniint of eupplioa were hroughtf By what were tbey met! Wha' 
conrse was rtetermlned on f What httppenefl before they had gooe out of the river? 
Whttf did lotd Delaware pcrsOBde them to do ! How was this Inlermpted f 

16. How mfliij Battlers did Lord Delaware leave lii tlie colouy ! How many ai'rived 
In May anil September f Who came witli the September party f 

18. How WBB tSelnDdcalllvntedpi-evioas totbeaiilvalofGataa? Whatwiaereg- 
niatlon did he make f How did thia affeet the energies of the coloulata f 

II. What had been the Bnoceaa of the London Company eo fnrf How was Virginia 
regnrded on this acconntf On whom was the blame thrown? When was the char 
ler altered, and why [ What oltemtlons were madcV Who atill remained Kovoinof! 
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18. During the same year, Pocalioiitaa was enticed on 
board of a vessel by one Captain Argall, and taken to 
Jamestown. Powhatan demanded his daughter; but the 
coiooists refused to give her back, claiming that the Indiana 
had enticed away the sei'vants of the settlers and stolen 
some fii'e-ai'ma. Powhatan was greatly enra^ied, and vowed 
revenge, which was fortunately appeased by the marriage 
of Pocahontas with one of the settlers, in April, 1613. John 
Rolfe, a young man of good family, asked her in marriage, 
and Powhatan consented In the yeai 1616 Eolte toot his 
young biide on a \isit to England, where she died bhe leit 
a son, frorfi whom some of the leading fj.mihu'i of Virginia 
have been pionl to trice then descent 



, .fififP'-TSpiiiiMi aiiiiiirfc. 




19. The marriage had a very happy effect on the Indians., 
and, while Powhatan lived, the good under'<tandmg was 
kept up between them and the colonists. It is wotthy of 
notice that Rolfe's example was not followed. The In- 
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dians were desirous of intermarriage, but tbe English He- 
tested it. 

20. During the year 1613, Captain Argall sailed from Vir- 
ginia to look after the English fisheries at Newfoundland. 
On Mount Desert Island he found a few Frenchtneu, and at 
once broke up their settlement. SaDing again in a few 
months, he burned the bouses at Port Royal abandoned by 
the Fi-ench, who fled to the woods. On his way home he 
entered New York Harbor, and compelled the Dutch traders 
on Manbittan Ibland to hoiut the English flig All thefe 
pHces weie claimed to be within the hmitts ot Enghsh a« 
thurity Aigalls iicceises bowe\er were only tempoia y 
The French immediately after his dej irture returned to 
Poit Royil anl the HoUandera again hoisted the Dutch 
flig on Manhattan Island 

21 The cultivation of tobieco as i stiple w^ begun m 
Vngmia as eirly as tie yeai 1615 and sfiead so rapidly 




19 Whatwaa tlia effect of a " ma a e the Ina oast Was Hoi ea ei n pie 
fo Id Tedr How was iDtemuicr age looke onl>Ythe£ gUeb andlud anaf 

W Who sa led fiom Y rg nia n 16ia an I lor wbat pn pose f W1 at did be do al 
MountDeaert Island and Port Kojalf Wbat happened on h econdvoy^gef Why 
hid Ai^a 1 dared o a t as he 1 df Was his ondnc ofan a. ng heneli to he 
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that, in a short time, " the fields, the gardens, and even the 
streets of Jamestown" were planted with tobacco. It readily 
brought, in 1620, three quai+ers of a dollar per pound; but 
the price fell as low as two or three pence per pound in after 
years. So eagerly did the colonists plant, that they neglect- 
ed to i-aise corn, and suffered not a little in consequence. 

22. Meanwhile Virginia was i-aled by deputy governors, 
for Lord Delaware was still sick in England. In 1617 the 
complaints agtunst Argall's conduct as deputy became so se- 
rious that the Company besought Delaware to go out to Vir- 
ginia. He accordingly set sail, bat died on the passage at 
the mouth of the bay, which, from that time, has borne his 
name. 

23. Teardley was appointed govenior, and, on his arrival, 
found the settlers arranged in " seven plantations." This 
number he increased to eleven. He then, in 1619, called to- 
gether an assembly, composed mainly of two repi-esentatives 
from each of these plantations or boroughs. This assembly 
was called the House of Burgesses, from the word borough, 
and w^ the first Colonial Assembly that met in Vii-ginia. 

24. In the same year ninety young women of good char- 
acter were induced to emigrate to Virginia and become 
wives to the settlers. Previous to this thei-e were but few 
women in the colony. The price of a wife was fixed at the 
cost of the passage— one hundred lbs. of tobacco, worth at 
that time about 175 of our currency. In the year 1621, six- 
ty more were sent out, and the price was raised to 150 lbs. 
of tobacco. 

25. In August of the preceding year,1620, twenty negroes 
were brought by a Dutch vessel to the James River and 
sold as slaves. This was the beginning of negro slavery in 
the colonies, bnt it did not extend rapidly for forty years. 

SI, Wden was the cuitivation of tobacco begQU in Virgiiiiat What is a "ample!'' 
Hnvf atatbeculOvfllionapceadr Whal prices did it bring f What mistalte did tbo 
colDDisa fan into In thair anxiety to maka money on (obncoo F 

aa.HowwasMi^niQmledatthistlinet Wtiy was thiB ? What waa dona in con- 
sequence of Argaira conduct f Wliat is further s^d of Lord Dalaware f 

33. WbowasmadagoTaFuort Haw did be And the settlers arrnn^iU Whatim- 
portantatepa didhetnliet Of whom wastheAaeembly compoaedf Wbittwae this 
called ? 

■H. What impi>rtaiit nd.lition was made to the colony tWs yenrt What was the 
pilcaofawlfet When did othaca arrive t To what \yaB the price miEad [ 
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111 1621, the year following, a few cotton seeds were planted 
as an. experiment. The plants throve, yet their farther cul- 
tivation was neglected for many years. 

26. As the colony increased in numbers, the people began 
to obtain more liberty. Martial law was abolished, and trial 
by jury took its place. A constitution, defining their rights, 
was granted to the colony in the year 1621. To the House 
of Bargesses, under the name of the " General Assembly of 
Vii^inia," was given the power of making the laws. But 
these could not be pnt in force until they had been signed 
by the governor, and had received the approval of the Com- 
pany in England. 

27. The settlements, in the year 1622, had spread to a con- 
siderable distance around Jamestown, and every thing be- 
gan to bear the marks of prosperity. The settlers, grown 
over-confident in themselves, had learned to despise the wily 
Indians, who were only waiting an opportunity to wreak 
their revenge. Powhatan, the friend of the colony, had died 
in 1618, and Opecancdnough, his brother, a bold and cun- 
ning man, who hated the English, was now chief! 

28. At the same hoar of the day, March 22, 1623, the 
savages fell suddenly on the plantations at a distance fi-om 
Jamestown, and killed three hundred and forty-seven per- 
sons, Jamestown and a few plantations near it were saved 
by a converted Indian, who gave warning to the settlers the 
night before the ros^sacre. A bloody war followed, and, at 
the end of a year, the number of colonists had fallen from 
4000 to 2300. The Indians suffered so severely that they 
i-emained quiet till 1644. Then came a massacre of five 
hundred settlers, and war ending in the expulsion of the 
natives from their lands near the York and James Rivers. 

!B. When did negro alsTery begin in the colonies r How did it begin! Didltei- 
tend rnpidly I WbMerpetlmentwna made in 1621, and witi: ' ~' 

m. Wliat was the effect ot tlie increaee of nnmiwra on tl 
peat riglite were granted the settleis f Whi 

97. Wliat is said of the BeCtiementa at tbis time F How did Ibe settlei's feel about 
tiielndlanaf Wlio was now chief of IhePowhalansf 

5S. What was the sad resnlt of their cnreleaBnese abont the Indiana? How wfle 
JainealownandtheplantationsnenritsBTed! How did the whites act 7 Whntwaa 
the effect of the war ou the coloulala find on the Imliniis? What occnned in IC-WV 
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29. The disasters of the colony produced much contention 
in the meeting of the stockholders in London, and a part 
of them appealed to the king to examine the iffiiis of the 
company. This was what King James wanted. He had 
been long jealous of it, on account of the ■ patriotic senti- 
ments uttered at its meetings. Examiners were appointed, 
and their report was as unfavorable to the company as the 
king could have desired. He thereupon dissolved it in 1624, 
and declared its charter forfeited to the crown. Thus end- 
ed the London Company, after an existence of eighteen 
yeai-s, during which it had spent $700,000 in tiying to set- 
tle Virginia. For this, a great sum of money in those days, 
the stockholders had received no pecuniary retura. 

30. The king, during the brief remainder of his life, did 

W. How was tha news of ttieee diansMte received fu Bnglanilf Wliat did apai't 
of tho Company dof Why was this parHcuJariy pleaalng to ICing Jflmcsf Wliat 

CoiDpnny ssisledf How ranch nionoy had been eijveuiledt What is said of tliB 
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not disturb tlie colony by any serious c 
Charles L, who succeeded him in 1625, also left the Virgin- 
ians to manage their own affairs, because he had enough to 
do in England in trying to crush the patriots who were strug- 
gling in and oat of Parliament for popular freedom. 

31. Civil war broke out between the king and his Parlia- 
ment in the year 1642, and lasted for seven yeara. In 1649 
the Parliament triumphed, and King Charles was tried and 
beheaded. Dui-iiig the struggle, Virginia remained loyal to 
the king; yet, after the restoration of Charles II. to the throne, 
the colony received a poor retura for its loyalty, 

32. A Navigation Act was passed in 1660, excluding all 
foi-eign vessels from the colonies. This was felt to be so 
great a grievance in Vii^inia, that Governor Berkeley Ifierld- 
ly) was sent to England in 1662 ; and 200,000 lbs. of tobacco 
were appropriated to meet his expenses.- Instead of reliev- 
ing the colonists, the English government, in 1663, passed 
a still more oppressive act, compelling them to ship their 
staples to England alone, and forcing them to buy all their 
European goods there also. This can-ying trade was to be 
done only by English vessels. 

33. The colonists were at the same time far from being at 
peace among themselves. Two parties had sprung up, the 
aristocratic party, composed chiefly of rich planters and of- 
fice-holders, and, opposed to this, the party of the people. 
Berkeley, the governor, belonged to the aristocratic party; 
and we may learn what its spirit was from what he said in 
1671 : " I thank God there are no free-schools nor printing- 
presses here, and I hope we shall not have them these hun- 
dred years. God keep us fi-om both." 

34. The people began to gi'oan under burdensome taxes 

BO. Did Jnnies meddle any ferther with thecolonjr Who succeeded him on the 
throne f How did be treat the coloniata r 

ai. What took plnee \a the year 1942 lu Englandf How long did the war Inatt 
Who tiinrophedatlaett What side did Virgium taka f How were they treated tor 
their loynltjf 

Ba. Whnt oppreeslTe act yaa pasBed ? State the ohject of this act. How was this 
rec^TsdinYii'gtnla! Wliat was done hy the colonists! Did the English govern- 
ment rellere them i What did this new act compel them ti> do J 
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raised to pay heavy ealariee to office-holdere, and to com- 
plain that they had no voice hi regulating the taxes or their 
local affaira. The troubles came to a crisis when an Indian 
war bi'oke out on the frontiers of Virginia in 16Y5. A large 
body of the settlei-s thought that Berkeley and his party did 
not provide sufficiently for their protection, and they charged 
the governor with a leaning toward the natives. The colo- 
nists at once rallied round a. young man, Nathaniel Bacon, 
as their leader, who, without a commission from the govern- 
or, promptly marched at the head of 500 men against the 
Indians, April, 1 676. 

35. Berkeley, who was a courageous hot wi'ong-headed 
man, for this pvoclaimed him a i-ebel, and determined to 
punish him. Bacon had the bnlk of the people on his side; 
and, in the straggle that followed, the govei-nor and his 
paity weie expelled from Jamestown, and the village it«elf 
WIS humi 1 While at the hf;i:;ht of hi-> wccf •'«, th( ji un!> 




ijofUieMtUerBfeei. 



w did BacoB fIiow 



le bruDght agalust him 
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leader of the people suddenly died. This left his adherent* 
without a head. The armed force gradually retired to their 
homes, and the rehelliou, as it was called by the aristocratic 
party, ended October, 1676. 

36. Governor Berkeley returaed to power, and made a ter- 
rible use of it. lie hanged twenty-three pereons, and could 
scarcely be persuaded to atop here. A great many were 
fined, imprisoned, or banished. So cruel was his conduct, 
that when King Charles II. heard of it he said, "The old 
fool has hanged more men in that naked counti^ than I did 
in England for the murder of my father." 

37. In 1673, three years before the rebeUion, King Charles 
granted the entire colony of Virginia for thiity-one yeare to 
Lords Culpepper and Arlington, two profligate noblemen. 
After the death of Governor Berkeley in England, Culpep- 
per, who had obtained Arlington's share of the grant, was 
appointed in 1677 governor for life. He came out in 1680, 
and governed with such tyranny and rapacity that he was 
deprived of his ofiice in 1684. He then surrendered his pat- 
ent to the crown, and Virginia once more became a royal 
province. Its further histoiy, until the year 1754, presents 
little to attract our notice. When, in that year, war broke 
out between the French and English colonies, Virginia, as 
will be seen hereafter, at once assumed a position of the fli-st 
importance. 



Makyland. 

1. Geoegb Calvekt, an English nobleman by the title of 

Lord Baltimore, was a member of the original London Com- 

pauy. In religion he was a Catholic, and was anxious to 

secure a refuge in America for those of his own perauasion at 

en. What st^p did Berkeley take HgHinet Eaccmf How were the people divided? 
Which party was deteatedf What ereiit occnrrsd that put an ond to the contest t 
Give the date of this T 

Sfl. What use did Berkeley make of his restored power t What did the king eay 
wlien he heard of these cruel acts ? 

37. To whom and when had Khig Charles as^gned the colon J ? For how long f 
When aid Berkeley die? Who was appointed governor ft>r life f When did Culpep- 
per fome out to Virgluia f WImt Irindofagoveruor dWhe make? What Aid Vir. 
glnia now become, and vvliy 3 What Is stated with regard to its further hielorj ? 
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that time pereecuted in England. He first attempted to 
plant a colony in Newfoundland, but the severe climate and 
the barren soil soon brought it to an end. He then turned 
his attention to Virginia, which he himself visited in the 
year 1628. The feeling at that time in the Jamestown col- 
ony was very bitter against the Catholics, and he soon re- 
turned to England. 

2. After his return, he obtained, in i632, from Charles I, 
a grant of land lying north of the Potomac ; and in honor of 
the queen Henrietta Maria, be called the country Maryland. 
Lord Baltimore died before the patent received the king's 
seal, and it was finally made out in the name of his son, 
Cecil Calvert, second Lord Baltimora 

3. By this patent he was made proprietor, with full power 
to frame laws with the consent of the people. It was the 
first colonial charter that secured to freemen in America a 
voice in the making of the laws. It also made no distinc- 
tion in favor of any Christian sect, a provision greatly in ad- 
vance of the general opinions of the age. 

4. The Virginia colony remonstrated against this grant to 
Lord Baltimore, because Maryland was within the limits of 
Virginia as granted to the London Company. "William 
Clayborne, a member of the council at Jamestown, espe- 
cially refused to reeogniKe Lord Baltimore's right. As early 
as 1632 he bad established, under royal license, two trading 
posts, one on the isle of Kent, in the Chesapeake, the other 
at the mouth of the Susquehanna, Both of these were 
within the limits of the Maryland grant. 

6. A company of Catholic gentlemen, led by Leonard Cal- 
vert, brother of Lord Baltimore, sailed from England in No- 
vember, 1633, in two vessels, the Ark and the Dove. In 
February, 1634, Calvert arrived in the Chesapeake, and on 

1. Who woe Geatge Calvert ! Why was he aniions k) form a Efittleraent (n Amer- 
icst Where vras bis tlTSt attempt made! With tvbat result 7 Where did M then 
go? In what yent was this f Whydidlie aoonretm'n to Englondf 

3.Wbat atd he get from the king F When was this f How waa it named, and 

8. What power was given by this patent* Whst privilege was it the firei roJonial 
cbartei' to secnre! What reroattable pi'ovlaion waa theiB In It about I'ellgion ? 

4. How aid the Virginia colony look on thia gi-ant to Lord Baltimore ? Why was 
(his? Who ospeeially objected to the grant? On what gronuds did he object? 
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the 27th of March settled on the site of an Indian village, 
which ho named St. Mary's. 

6. Claybome soon began to quarrel with the colonists, 
and fitted out a small vessel to annoy them. After a sharp 
skirmish, in which Claybome was beaten, he escaped to Vir- 
ginia. The governor of that colony sent him to England 
for trial, and his settlement at the isle of Kent was seized 
by the Mai-ylandere. In 1644 Clayborne returned to Mary- 
land, raised a rebellion, and compelled Governor Calvert to 
flee to Virginia. In 1646 the governor came back with a 
body of troops, and Claybome fled. 

?. In order to confirm the right of religious freedom as 
granted in the charter, the Assembly, in April, 164B, passed 
the " Toleration Act," securing to all Christians the right to 
worship God accoi-diug to their own consciences. Maryland 
thus became an asylum for all persecuted sects of Christians, 
a lai^e number of whom came from Virginia, It is not 
pleasant to know that some of those very men, whtf had 
come to Maryland to enjoy this freedom, aftei-ward united 
to deprive those who had passed the " Toleration Act" of 
the rights guaranteed by that statute. 

8. After the Parliament triumphed over King Charles, 
they sent out commissioners in 1652 to look after "the 
plantations within Chesapeake Bay." One of these officers 
was Claybome, the old enemy of Mainland. Proceeding 
partlyon his advice, they compelled Stone, who was acting 
governor, to resign. The Protestant party took sides with 
the Commissioners, and a decisive battle was fought, March, 
1655, in which Stone was taken prisoner, with several of his 
chief officers. Some of the latter were hanged. 

9. During the three years that followed it was difficult to 

6. Who B^Ied from England iulOSBt When and whei* did tJicy arrive t Whei-e 
and when did tbeyeeUle! 

fl. What did Clflj-borne do f What bappened to him In Maryland? What became 
of him when be fled lo Virginid, and of his eettlement ! Whea did Clayhorna return, 
and what happened lo himt How long did this state of things conULne f 

7. What act was passed by the Assembly, and when f What was Its nature ! Why 
was it BO celebrated f What did Maryland thns become f In what way did many 
of these new settlars show their want of toleration ? 

a What was done to Maryland by Parliament after it triumphed over the kiiiB' 
Whowas oneottbeseofBcersI What did they proceed to do by hie advice ? Which 
party took sides wltb the CommlselODers ! What followed ? 
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tell which ..part y was uppermost. There were two govern- 
ments, one Protestant, the other Catholic ; and there was 
great confusion. In 1658 these disputes were settled, and 
in 1880 Lord Baltimore was restored by the king to ali his 
rights as proprietor. Philip Calvert was appointed govern- 
or. The second Lord Baltimore died in 1675, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Charles, third Lord Baltimore. In the 
year 1691 King William III. deprived him of the right of 
government in Maryland, and it was made a royal prov- 

10. Sir Lionel Copley arrived in 1692 as royal governor. 
Veiy soon after, the Assembly established the Church of 
England ; and the Catholics soon found themselves disfran- 
chised in the colony they had established. Under Copley, 
the capital was changed fi-om St. Mary's to Annapolis. For 
twenty-four years Maryland remained under royal govern- 
ors. In 1716, the foni-th Lord Baltimore was restoi-ed to his 
preprietaiy rights. These passed by his death the same 
year to his infant son, fifth Lord Baltimoi-e, in whom they 
remained undisturbed until the Kevolution. 



fiENEKAL REFLECTIONS ON VIRGINIA AND MAETLAHD. 

1. Character of the Settlers. — The early troubles of Vir- 
ginia arose chiefly from the kind of men that came from 
England during the firat year. They were a worthless class, 
who despised labor, and meant to live without it. They 
came with no idea of remaining for life, but only to make 
their fortunes and then go back to England. They brought 
neither wives nor tamilies with them, and, without homes, 
there was nothing to attach them to the settlement. It was 
for twelve years a colony of men chiefly, with all the vices 

9. In the years t!iat followefl, what was the condition of the colony f When were 
mattsrB&tought toasottlemenl:, Eudhowr How long did the right ot govBrnmenl 
remain at this time in the BaWmote fiunllj f What diangs took plBCef 

10. Who was cent ae governor 1 What did the Assembly do f In what condldoa 
HJA the Catholica ere long find themselTea I What is " diaftanchised ?" Who 
changed the name of the oapttal! How long did the colony rem^n under royal 
governors? When wasLord Baltimiire iBafored to htn originnl rights? How long 
dtd this last? How lonny Loni Baltimoteij ate- mentioned in the history of Moi-y- 
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of sncb a st.ite. When ninety young -women wcra sont over 
in the year 1619, and became wives of the settlers, then the 
permanence of the colony was secured. The settlement of 
Mainland began long after Virginia had passed through its 
early trials, and without suffering, with no fear of want, the 
foundation was peacefully and happily laid. 

2. Their Treatment of the Indians.— In the treatment of 
the Indians by the Virginia settlei-s we see one of the causes 
of their troubles, and the origin of the dreadful Indian mas- 
sacres of 1833 and 1644. The natives, it is trae, were jeal- 
ous of the whites, but there was something very brutal in 
the way the English treated them, as savages who had few 
or no rights, whose rich lands were to be seized, and, when 
they resisted, were to be blotted out of existence. 

3. Smith, the most active and useful man that came to 
Virginia, found it difficult to restrain the settlers from acts 
of cruelty to the Indians. While he remained in the colony 
they were kept on good terms with the whites. One great 
cause of Governor Berkeley's unpopularity, as late as the 
year 1675, at the beginning of Bacon's rebellion, was that 
he was supposed to have a kindly leaning toward " the 
doomed Indian." 

4. Industry aaid ProgTe88.--Tobacco, for many years the 
great staple of Virginia, and also its cuiTency, was the firat 
product which brought prosperity and trade to the settle- 
ments. The plant needed a rich soil, and wherever this was 
found, there the colonists gi-ouped themselves near one an- 
other for mutual defense, and called the assemblage of farms 
a plantation. The settlers were thus scattered over a con- 
siderable area, making a widely extended agricultui'al col- 
ony. 

1. What cansed the eaily trials of the Virginian colonlsta [ Wtat was their char- 
aclflr? WhatwaBtbelroiUectlngolngtoVii'glnia! Why had they little lo attach 
them to the colony? What remedied this.aud gave atahility to the ^ttlementf 
What ia eeid of the early Eettlement of Marjland aa compared with Virguilaf 

3. TowhatcaneearethelndlanmaaBacraaoflaaSaudlOMtoheattributedf What 
ia aajd of the treatment otlba IndiiiDs by the Eughah eotUsra I 

e. How was the chai'octer of Smitli diathignished l^m the others! now ia the 
Virgiuian batted o( the Indiana shown by an incident in the later history of the 
colony? 

4 What was the great staple of the colony f How did ita cult iiie affect the moflE 
of Ufe of tHe settlerBf What sort of a colony did it in thia way become ? 
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5. The coast of Virginia is deeply indented by large riv- 
era that cut the country into narrow peninsula, or necits, 
and which furnished a convenient route by which the plant- 
ers conia get their tobacco and other produce to market. 
The vessels came up these convenient watere almost to the 
very doors of the Virginians, and took from them what each 
desired to send to a distance, bringing back in exchange 
what articles were wanted. There was no need of any large 
towns, and they built none. Jamestown, when it was bunit 
in 1676, had, besides the church and State-house, only some 
sixteen or eighteen substantial houses. 

6, In 1649, forty-two years after the settlement and five 
years after the Indian m^saore of 1644, there were 15,000 
Englishmen in the Virginia colony, and 300 negroes. There 
were several hundred acres of wheat under cultivation, and 
many fields of tobacco. There were thirty ships trading 
regularly to the colony. They exported not only tobacco, 
but also staves, lumber, and heavy timbei'. Maryland in 
1660 had a population of about 10,000. 

7, Beligion and Education. — The established religion of 
Virginia, which was that of the Church of England, was well 
provided for. In 164B there were twenty good churches, 
the ministers of which each received a salary of illOO a year. 
Public education was not thought worthy of any great care. 
We have already seen how Govemor Berkeley regarded 
public schools, and printed books in the hands of the people. 
The College of William and Mai-y was chartered in 1691, 
and established at Williamsburg, the new capital, in 1692. 

8. In Mainland at firet there was, as we have seen, no es- 
tablished religion. Before the law, all Christian sects be- 
lieving in the Trinity were equal. This lasted, with some 
interruptions, Until the year 1692, when, in the reign of King 
William III, Copley being i-oyal governor, the Episcopal 



6. WhatwastbepopnlatlonofthBCOlonjlnlMBf What is said of tbe Eta 
jalturef Of the eorameite aocl eapoitef Wlsatnre exports? 

7. What was the estniUeliea religion? ShowwhatproviBiunwusnifitlefti 
irt. To what estent was puMlc eaiioation cureil fnrp Do you Mineinl 
jvoiTior Berkeley salfl abont thla f 
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Church Avas established by law. In the year 1713, seventy- 
eight years after its settlement, Marylancl adopted a school 
system, the most liberal, in its provisions, of any colony ex- 
cept those of New England, 

9. Growth of Politica,! Liberty. — ^Tbe political history of 
the colony of Virginia divides itself natiirally into two parts 
— the first, under the London Company, from ia07 until 
1624, a period of seventeen yeare ; the second, under a roy- 
al government, from 1624 until the Revolution, broken by a 
short interval of eleven yeare under Culpepper. The fii-st 
period under the London Company is by far the most im- 
portant, short as was the time; because during these seven- 
teen years the colony was planted, the habits of the people 
were formed, and the foundation of their future libeity was 
laid. 

10. The Virginians were fortunate in this, that in the early 
years of their settlement — that is, under the London Com- 
pany — the party of liberty in England had begun their 
great struggle with James I, for political rights, which 
ended forty years after in the beheading of his son Charles 
L The majority of the stockholders of the London Com- 
pany were of this party, and they granted to the colonists 
those rights for which they themselves were struggling in 
England. 

11. From this we see the great work which the London 
Company did for Virginia, although the stockholders sunk 
all the money they had invested in it. The colony never 
lost the good effects of the efforts of their English friends; 
for amid all the changes of charters and governors until the 
time of the careless Charles IL, the liberties of the colonists 
were in the hands of all freemen withont exception. It was 
the same in Maiyland, 
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12, Then came a period of oppression. Tlie Navigation 
Act was a deadly blow at the welfare of the colonists; but 
this did not crash out their free spirit. That which is called 
Bacon's Rebellion was really a straggle commenced by the 
people, under Bacon, against the aristocratic party in the 
Colonial Assembly for rights denied them. The chief of 
these rights was the right to vote how much money should 
be spent, and who should spend it. 

13, The Navigation Act and other oppressive measui-ea 
brought good with them. They weaned the settlers from 
their love and attachment to England, and prepared the 
way for those feelings that bnrst out in the American Rev- 
olution. The seed of liberty was thoroughly planted in Vir- 
ginia, and also in Maryland ; and neither foes fi'om without 
nor Royalists from witliiu were able to prevent its growth 
into a goodly tree. 



REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

I. What were the Hmlta of South Vtrginin In 1S1I7 ! 

a. Wheu »Bd auiler whose ausiilcea waa the coloDy of Jameatown aetUefl ! 

a. Wlltil class uf pei'sona came over dnring the flrat year or two! 

4. How many perioils of illeaater befell tha colony dnrini; tlio flret four jenrsf 

e. Who Bayed 11 repeMeflly tmm ruin f 

fl. Give a Bkakh of Smith's serriceB to Virginia. 

T. How was' the loss of his I'emflrlrable energy felt at Jamestown ? 

8. Who waa Pouahontae, aud what Influence did ahe have on tlic lortimee of tt 

B. Whatlmportantadditiono 
Ifl. Can yon tell why thla pro 

II. Whan waa the coltlvation of tobacco hegaii, and what effecl 
prodncB on tha settlement of the country ? 

IB. Wheo and where did negro slavery commence lu tha TJollCi 
IB. What plant was first raised as an esperlraent about this Un 

14. How rapidly did Its cultivation spread! 
IB. How many chartera did the London Company receive ? 
10. Slate in what these chartefs difTared. 
IT. What great miafottnne befell the colony in 1082 f 

18. To what Important change did thia lead, and how? 

19. How long did the London Company rule Virginia ? 

21. What nobleman was Intimately connected with tiie aettlemi 
23. TowhatWBBhlsnameglveniandfor what reason? 
2B. Uudsr what charter waa this ! 

18. What act ahowa the oppression of King Chailea n. f Vk 
the spirit of the people ! What was the great tight for which tha c 

15. What were the good effects of the Navigation Act and th 
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li. What ijrevcntcd Ihe King of EugJand n^om meddlius niiicli wilh Virgiuia alter 
tbe Loudon Oompauy ccEised ? 

BB. What Bide did the VlrglnlBns take in the qimrrel betwaen tho kliig and his Tut- 
liamaatf 

28. How were Uiey rewarded for this f 

ar. Describe the main features of lie Navigation Act. 

as. Wljat two parlies aldose in Virginia t 

W. Wliat were Hie complaints of the people f 

3D. Who wae goiBmot at the time ? 

31. By what cau we judge of the opiiiloufl of the uriatocratio party ? 

38. What brooglit the quarrel aetween parties to a crlaie ! 

33. Oive an account of Bacon'e rebellion. 

34. How did Governor ^rkeley act when he returned to power f 

3B, To whom wHB Vir^nis granted In 16TS, and for how loug a time ! 
36. dive a akelch of the gaverumeat. 

ST. What led the colonists to settle in gronpe called" plantations t" 
88. To what was it owlBg that there were no large towns in tho colony f 
S9, What was the size of Jamestown Jnst before it was burned! 

40. How long hiu3 it then been in ejcletence F 

il. Give an account of the size and enterprise of tho colony m lS4f>. 

12. What was (lie most hnpoilant period in the colonisl history of Virginia! 

48. Why was Ibis t State this fully. 

41. Sketch tbe aBfect of this training in what is called Bacon's rebellion. 

46. What influence was produced by the Navigation Act on the spirit of the people ! 

48. Under how many kiude of government was Virginia fromlfiOI tolTTO? 

IT. What led to tbe settlement of Maryland! 

4S. To witoni was the grant made ! 

40. Give a akelob of tbe oonnecUon of the flret Lord Baltimore with America. 

80. What was remarkable In bU patent! 

fil. How was tbia grant regarded by VIrgluLa! 

62. Under whom and where was Maryhmd flrat EettJeil! Give date. 

63. Who gave tbe flrst settlers of Mainland a giBat deal of trouble ! 
m. Describe the calebraled act passed by the AsBemblj in lfi4». 

RS. lu what way did the termination of the civil war in England affect the Mary- 
landers ! 
Bfl. How were these tronblea arraaged f 
6T. How was the arrangement disturbed t 

65. In what way did the Catholics suffer by the change ! 

66. Under what form of government was the Maryland colony during tbe most ol 
its existence! 

80. When didthe Baltimore conuectiOH with Maryland end? 
61. State briefly tbe different citcnmstances nnder which [he colonies of Virginia 
and Maryland were settled. 
G2. Give the principal events lu Ibe bistoiy of Vli^Ia, with dataf\ 
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SECTION H. 

SEW EHaLAMD 

Massac HirsETTs 




1. By King James's charter of 3606 North Virginia was 
given to the Plymouth Company. In August, 1607, they 
sent out two ehipa, with forty-flve colonists, under Raleigh 
Gilhert, younger son of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, as admii-al, 
and George Popham as president of the council. Gilbert 
landed on a small island at the month of the Kennebec, and 
there built a rude fort. The winter was long and severe ; 
the president died ; and the colonists were so disheartened 
that they all retunied to England in the spring. 

2. For some years after this, the coast of North Virginia 
was only visited by vessels on private ti-ading and fishing 
voyages. In one of these, Captain John Smith, celebrated in 
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South Virginia history, coinmandud two vessels that lay near 
the Penobscot River in the year 1814, Leaving the ships, 
in a boat with eight men he explored the shore from the 
Penobscot to Cape Cod, drew a map of it, and named the 
conntry New England. In the year 1615, Smith, with the 
help of several members of the Company, twice tried to 
plant a colony on the coast. On his second attempt he was 
left by his crew in the hands of French pirates. He was 
then taken to France, but escaped to England fi-om the har- 
bor of Rochelle (ro-sMtj in an open boat. 

3. As soon as he arrived he published a description of New 
England. This energetic man then traveled through the 
West of England, stimng np the merchants and gentry by 
hie descriptions of the beauty of the new country. The 
North Virginia Company, moved by Smith's flattering ac- 
counts, applied for a new patent, and a charter, known as 
"the Great Patent," was given them by the king in the 
year 1620. 

4. By the terms of this instrument, the whole country be- 
tween the 40th and 48th degrees of north latitude, west- 
ward to the Facifie, was granted to forty noble and influen- 
tial persons, under the name of the Council of Plymouth. 
Within this vast territory, which was named New England, 
and which covered more than a million of square miles, the 
Company had full power to make settlemcjits and laws, and 
to carry on trade. 



5. The first settlement in New England was not made by 
the Council of Plymouth, but by a small band of pereecuted 
"Puritans," without the knowledge of the Council or the 
king. The Puritans were so called at first in derision, be- 
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cause they set up claims to live a pure, religious life, A 
portion of them left the Church of England, to which they 
belonged, and, being persecuted, fled to Amsterdam, in Hol- 
land, in 1608. In the following year they i-emoved to Ley- 
den {H'-den). Being exiles from their own country, and 
having do fixed home, they took the name of " Pilgrims." 

6. At Leyden they lived for several years in religions free- 
dom, under the care of their minister, John Robinson. But 
thfey were very poor ; they were in a strange land, and they 
dreaded the influence of the Dutch mannera on their chil- 
dren. These things led them to turn their minds to Amei^ 
ica, and in the year 1619 they obtained a grant of iand from 
the South Virginia ov London Company. Some London mer- 
chants advanced the money for the voyage, and were to i-c- 
ceive, for seven years, a large share of the profits of the 
venture. 

7. A small Dutch vessel was bought, which they named 
the Speedwell, and brought to Delfthaven, on the coast of 
Holland. Here it took on boai-d a part of the Leyden 
congi-egation, and sailed for Southampton, England, At 
Southampton they found the Mayflower, a' ship hired for 
the voyage, and a small band of " pilgiims" from London. 
In these two vessels the whole party was distributed, and 
they then set sail. The Speedwell proved old and leaky, 
and twice both vessels put back — the last time to Plymouth. 
The Speedwell was here condemned as unseaworthy, and 
the Mayflower, crowded with one hundred persons — men, 
women, and children — set sail September 16, 1620, 

8. The Klgrims intended to reach some place not far from 
the Hudson River, within the limits of South Virginia ; but, 
when they first saw land near Cape Cod, they had been at 

6.DIdilieCoiuicilofPlymonmmake(hBnrBtaeltlementf Whodid! Did ihey 
have any permieFlon tn Be ttio Uiere f How did they receive the name of Puritans 1 
Give tlie Btoiy of those that fled to Holland nntll tbey arrived ot Leyden f Why did 
they asBnme the name of " PlIgriniB ?" 

0. What ia BBld of their lite at leyden f What led them to tnm their attention to 
Aniericaf What did they get in lalflt How dtd they f^bb money to meet the ex- 
penfeaoftlievoywe* nnd on what terraa ? 

T. WhBt prepiuratlon waa made for the voyage ! Who etulodiiitlie Speedwell tl^m 
Delfthnven t Who Joined them nt Sonlhampton I What happened on the fitat nt- 
templt Whnt vesEol finally atllled, mid when? Why did the Speedwell not gnt 
How many persons went oii board of the MnjBinvei- ? 

C2 
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sea sixty-three days, and tlie voyage had been very stormy. 
They had suffered so long and so severely from their crowd- 
ed conditiun, and, besides, the season was so late, that they 
determined to anchor in Cape Cod Harbor, 

9. In the cabin of the ship, before landing, they signed a 
" compact" or agreement that every settler should have 
equal rights, and that they would obey the laws they should 
make for the common srood. They then chose John Carver 




govLuioi toi one year. Sach was the firat form of govern- 
ment in New England. The names of all the signei-s have 
been preserved. The most distinguished of them were Cai'- 
yer, Bradford, afterward governor, Brewster, a leading elder, 
Standish, the brave soldier, and Edward Winslow. 

10. The place where they at first landed was bleak and 
sandy, and they spent five weeks in exploring the neighbor- 
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ing country. Ou the 21st of December, 1620, a party sound- 
ed Plymouth Harbor, and, finding it good for shipping, weot 
ashore and ohose a place for a settlement. This is the day 
kept as th^ anniversary of the Landing of the Pilgrims. In 
"Mud remembrance" of the place from which they last sail- 
ed, they named the spot chosen New Plymouth. 

11. The winter was a mild one, but the sufferings they 
had already endured from exposure began to wear on their 
health. Within the firat five months after they landed they 
lost half their number from colds and lung diseases. Fortu- 
nately, no Indians troubled them during the winter. In 
March, 1621,Ma88asoit {mas-sa^'-o-ic), chief of the Wampa- 
noags iwom-pa-no-ags) living north of Narraganaett Bay, 
came to visit the Pilgiime. He was treated with great kind- 
ness, and Governor Carver made a treaty of filendship with 
him. 

12. In the month of April, 1621, Carver died from the ef- 
fects of exposure, and Bradford was chosen governor. In 
February, 1622, Canon'icus, chief of the Narraganaetts, sent 
a bundle of arrows tied with a i-attlesnake's akin to Few 
Plymouth, by way of defiance. Bradford eent back the skin 
stnffed with powder and ball. The Indians in the interior, 
taking this for a fatal charm, sent it around from village to 
village, and then returned it to New Plymouth. The gov- 
ernor's firmness effectually ovei-awed the NaiTagansetts. 

13. The harvest of 1621 proved a failure, and the colonists 
were compelled to live on half allowance for, six months. 
Strong men stE^gered with weakness from want of food. 
They would have perished had they not obtained scanty- 
supplies from the Indians, and from the fishing vessels off 
the coast. The colony progressed slowly. At th6 end of 
four years, althongh it had received several companies of 

10. How long diet they apenfl «iplorIng the countryr Why Aid thej not settle of 
ouce) What plnce did thej finally select t When was tWsf How is the day kepi 
amoEg Kew Englnnflere 1 What mime did they give the new settlement, and why ? 

n. What nama did they give the new settlemeiitf Why? What Is sslfl of their 
snffertngs duHng the next Are months t What caused thase t What troubla dii! 
they have from the natives f What tritie ot Indians was not fto ftom thorn ! Wh^> 
tialted them, and what was tha roBnlt of Mb viat? 

la. Whatimportantmaii died in April? Who PHfifeededhini! TelUiowhe cow 
ltd the Narrngansett Indinus. 
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aettlers, it ntimbered only one hundred and eighty-four in- 
habitants. There had been spent, tliua far, about 34,000 
dollai'S, and the London adventurers would advance no 
more. They were glad to sell out theii' entire interest to 
sis of the leading colonists for 9000 doilai-s, November, 1627. 

14. Till the yeai- 1830 the settlei's had no grant of the 
lands they occupied. In this year they obtained from the 
Council for New England a grant of territory embracing 
New Plymouth, but without any rights of government there- 
in. These could only be exercised under a charter from the 
crown, and this they were unable to obtain. The colonists 
therefore, continued to make such laws as they needed with- 
out royal authority. 

MASSACHUSE'ETa BAT COLONY. 

15. The Council for New England, in the year 1628, grant- 
ed to John Endicott and five associates a belt of land stretch- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and extending three 
miles south of the Charles River and Massachusetts Bay, 
and three miles north of eveiy part of the River Merrimac. 
Endicott came over the same year with seventy settlers, and, 
after landing at Naumkeag {nahm-ke-dgi), explored the head 
of Massachusetts Bay. 

16. A number of persons of rank joined the associates in 
England, and in 1629 obtained a royal charter in the name 
of the Governor and Company of Massachusetts Bay in New 
England. Endicott was made governor of the colony. The 
same year two hundred Puritan settlers aiTived at Naum- 
keag, named by them Salem, and about one hundred of 
these founded Charlestown. 

11. In the charter given to the Company, it was originally 

13. WhatiasaiaofUieharveetoflSail WhBl tbllowed from this Hooroity ? What 
gooiitortnne hafell (hem! What had been the enccees of the colony at tlie end or 
four j-eflra? Howmncli had been spent on the eettleinent f WSat ware the ftellnga 
of the adventurors i What became of their interest f 

14. Under whatgrantwas the colony settled f Wben and from whom dldthej oh- 
tduDiiet Whftlrightweretheyonabletoget! How did they manage without thia [ 

IG- What grant was made in the jearia267 Wben and by whom was the first at- 
tempt at settlement made } What is said of hie landing, and the exploration that 
followed ! 

16. Howwas the aaaoctation In England Inoreaaedf What did Ibey obtain f Who 
was made governor ofMaseachnsetia Bay ColonyF What eottlemeata followed^ 
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arranged that the govciiior and his assistants should reside 
in England. It soon became plain that the aifairs of the 
colony would best succeed if the government and charter 
were transferred to New England, and placed in the hands 
of the settlers there. This change ws« accordingly made in 
September, 1629, and produced great results. A great num- 
ber of persons determined to emigrate. Many of these were 
of the best Puritan families of England, well educated, and 
in good circnmstanees, who longed for that religious free- 
dom they could not obtain at home. 

18. In June and July, 1830, not far from 1500 settlers, 
chiefly Puritans, arrived, some at Salem, and othere at 
Charlestown. John Winthrop had been chosen governor 
from among them before they left England. Presently the 
governor and several families removed from Charlestown to 
the peninsula of Shawmut, and laid the foundation of Bos- 
ton. The rest settled principally at Dorchester, and at Wa- 
tertown on Charles River. The colonists did not escape 
the usual fate of early settlers. Before December passed, 
two hundred of them died from the effects of exposure in 
tents and the diseases of the climate. 

19. Although the. Puritans had come to America to enjoy 
religious fi-eedom, they were not willing to allow the same 
liberty to any who differed from the religious opinions of 
the majority. Among those who found the rule of the Mas- 
sachusetts churches hard to bear was Roger Williams, the 
young miniater of the chnvch at Salem, who had fled from 
pei-secution in England, and had arrived in the colony in the 
beginning of the year 1631. 

20. Among other doctrines, he preached that no power 
could bind the conscience of men in religion, or deprive 
them of" soul liberty," as he called it. His sei'mons aroused 
the great body of the churches and ministers against him; 
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and in the year 1335, he was, after trial, ordered to leave 
the colony within six weeks. He found refuge with Mas- 
eae'oit, the Indian chief, and, soon after, with five compan- 
ions, settled within the limits of the present state of Rhode 
Island. 

21. During the same year, 1635, three thousand settlei-s 
ariived in Massachusetts Bay, many of whom brought witli 
them extreme notions with regard to the right of free speech 
that were very displeasing to the Massachusetts ministei-s. 
One of these new arrivals, Mrs. Hutchinson, a very remarka- 
ble woman, held meetings of her own sex, wliere she preached 
veiy plainly about the ministers from whom she differed on 
religious points. Slie was strongly supported by Governor 
Henry Vane, and some of the leading men ; hut the minis- 
ters generally, and very many of the "judicious" settlers, op- 
posed her. After a long controvei'sy, she was tried, and, 
in the winter of 1637, sentenced to be banished from the 
colony. 

22. The colonists knew the value of education, and made 
provision for it at a very early date. In 1636, the " General 
Court," as the assembly of freemen was called, set apart one 
thousand dollars to found a seminary or college at New- 
town. Two years after, in 1638, John Harvard, a minister, 
died, and left to this school his library and the sum of ^£800. 
It then received the name of Harvard College, and, in honor 
of the University in England where many of the settlers had 
been educated, the name of Newtown was changed to Cam- 
bridge, 

UNION OF NEW ENGLAND COLONmS. 

23. Besides the colonies of Plymouth and Massachusetts 
Bay, those of New Haven and Connecticut, both settled 
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principally from Massachusetts, liacl meanwhile grown into 
importance. These four coJouies, in the yeai- 1643, formed a 
union for mutual protection against the Dutch, French, and 
Indians. Two delegates from each colony were to meet at 
least oiioe eveiy year and consult for the common good. 
Their decisions did not bind any of the colonies, ea«h of 
which voted whether it would adopt the measui-es proposed. 
This union lasted for more than forty years. Rhode Island 
was refused ai.lmiB''ion beciuse it would not acknowledge the 
authority ot Plymouth colony. 




24. Notwithstanding the banishment of Roger Williams 
and Mrs. Hutchinson, with their adhei-ents, the Massachu- 
setts magistrates had fresh trouble from a new set of opin- 
ions. Inl656the Quakei-sfii-starrivedfromEngland. They 

VB. What colonies ia New Englond hud grown IntQ Iniponnuea baaidss Masss- 
chiiaetta Bay and Pljmnnth? In what impoiWnt flgreemeDt did these fciar colonies 
niiitef WliywnsRhode Island esdttded* What was the plan of union ! What 
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believed in an " inward light" as a guide, in fi-cedom from 
all Churcli control, and in the doctrine of non-i-esistanca 
The magistrates firat tried banishment from the colony, but 
this did no good, for the Quakers came in greater numbers. 
Then laws were passed f^ainst them so severe that they 
might perhaps he called cruel. Still the Quatera persisted 
in coming, particularly to Boston, where the prison was 
crowded With them, glorying in their sufferings. 

25. As a last resoi-t, the Commissioners of the New En- 
gland Union recommended that all banished Quakers re- 
turning to any of the colonies should be put to death, A 
law to this effect was passed in MassaoJiusetts, and four 
were hang. This excessive severity, however, brought pub- 
lic opinion over to the side of the Quakers. Before long the 
persecution ceased, and they were allowed to live in peace. 

26. The Navigation Act of 1660 has been already men- 
tioned in the history of Virginia. It pressed with great se- 
verity on the people of Massachusetts, for there was a large 
and active shipping trade belonging to the colony which 
was entirely broken up by this oppressive act. 

KING Philip's war. 

27. The Wampanoaga for nearly forty years faithfully 
kept the treaty of peace that was made with the Plymouth 
colony in I62I. Yet, though quiet, they were far from be- 
ing contented, because they saw themselves gradually pushed 
out of their ]iunting-g rounds on the east side of Narragan- 
sett Bay. 

28. MEwsasoit, the prudent friend of the whites, died in 
1659 ; and in 1661, his younger son, called by the colonists 
■King Philip, of Mount Hope, near Bristol, Rhode Island, be- 
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came chief of the tribe. In the year 1674, a converted In- 
dian, employed by Philip, told the Plymonth magistrates 
that he had discovered a plot on the part of the chief to 
unite the New England Indians and destroy the whites. 
Not long after, this informer was found drowned. The col- 
onists seized tluee Wampanoags on suspicion, and hung 
them for the murder. 

29. Exasperated by this, the Indians attacked Swanzey, 
thirty-five miles southwest from Plymouth, and killed some 
of the people, June, 1675. . The Plymouth settlers, assisted 
by Massachusetts men, promptly marched to the Wampa- 
noag vilh^es near Mount Hope, intending to surprise and ■ 
capture Philip; but he had received notice of their ap- 
proach, and escaped before they amved. In a short time 
he persuaded the other New England tribes to join in a war 
against the whites. 

aa Wlmt took place in 1659 Dcd leol? What startling report was made to the 
PlymonOi moglatratssf What was tha ihte of the informer S What did tha colo- 
oists do on hearing of the nrardet! 

a». HowdldthBlndianarevengat]ii8,niidwhen! Wliatdidlhe settlers do* How 
aid Philip dcfaat this plan r What league did he faim; 
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30. The colonista at flrat thought they could easily chas- 
tise the " insolent savages," but they soon found out their 
mistake. The war spread rapidly along the frontier settle- 
ments. Brookfield, Northfield, Deerfield, Hadley, and Spring- 
field, outlying northerly villages on and near the Connecti- 
cut, were attacked in August, September, and October, 1 766, 
and some of them burned. Even small bands of armed set- 
tlers were surprised and maseaci-ed. 

31. 'The New England men determined to strike the Nar- 
i-agansetts, who had broken their treaty with the whites, he- 
fore tbey could join Philip in the spring. In Decembei-, 
1676, fifteen hundred colonists suddenly attacked three thou- 
sand of them, posted in the middle of a swamp in Rhode Isl- 
and, where they had laid up a large store of provisions foi- 
the winter. This " Swamp Fight" was a bloody affair for 
the colonists, for six captains and two hundred and fifty 
men were killed or wounded. Of the Indians over a thou- 
sand warriors were killed, and several hundred were takeii 
prisoners. Six hundred wigwams were burned, and the pro- 
visions were desti'oyed. , 

82. This proved a heavy blow to the Indians, but it did 
not end the war. Philip made fresh exertions, and in the 
spring of 1676 it burst with greater fiiry over three hundred 
miles of frontier. Nor was the war confined to the outposts. 
The Indians attacked villages within twenty miles of Bos- 
ton ; Warwick, Rhode Island, was burned, and Providence 
partially destroyed ; the whole colony of Plymouth was 
overrun ; the Indians seemed every where. This lasted till 
June. Then the Indians began to grow weary of fighting; 
their resources failed, and the colonists pressed them with 
energy. Some of them submitted, and were sold as slaves ; 
others fled to Canada; hundreds were tracked by the colo- 
nists and shot down. 
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33. Philip himself would not submit. He went bs.ek to 
Ilia old home at Monnt Hope in July, and was at last shot 
in August, 1878, by a traitorous Indian who had guided the 
whites to his hiding-pliw*. His wife and little son had been 
previously taken prisoners, and the latter was sent to the 
BdmiKUs lid ihfip -uld a- a -In. Thu-, uidirl KiNf, 
I'liiiiiftWM 'IV W .n,Mii i^ i[!NuM iii<il-i\t> 
ViltitL't.d out of 0X1 I I I < 




34. A tract of land embracing the territory of Maine and 
New Hampshire had been granted to Gtorges and Mason in 
1622. In the year 1677, Massachusetts bought out the rights 
of the heirs for sis thousand dollars. New Hampshire did 
not remain long in her possession, for Charles H. in 1680 
made it a royal province. Six years after, Miwsachusetts 
also became a province. An officer of customs, while en- 
forcing the Navigation Act at Boston, had been resisted, 
and foreed to return to England. King Charles 11. eagerly 
seized on this as an excuse for annulling the charter, but ho 
died before the arrangements were completed. 
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35. In 1686, after his death, the charters of all the New 
Engiaod colonies were declared forfeited, and King James 
II, sent over Sir Edmund Andros as first royal governor of 
New England, His rule, which was very tyrannical, last- 
ed three years. When, in 1689, the news arrived that King 
James had been expelled fi-om the English throne, the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts rose against Andros, and sent him un- 
der arrest to England. The New England colonies then 
quietly resumed their old form of government 



36. When James H fled to France in 1688,William, Prince 
of Orange, was called to the throne ofEngland. The French 
king, Louis XIV., took up the cause of the exiled king, and 
declared wai- against England in 1689. The contest spread 
at once to the colonies in North America, the Fi-ench unit- 
ing with the Indians against the English settlera. 

37. A body of Fi-ench and Indians, in the year 1690, at- 
tacked different posts on the frontiers of New York and New 
England, and committed great barbarities. Massachusetts, 
in return, fitted out a fleet, and sent seven hundred men with 
it, under Sir William Phipps, to ravage the French settle- 
ments. He captured Port Royal, in Acadia, and obtained 
plunder enough to pay th^ expenses of the expedition, 

38. This success led the colonies of New York, Massa- 
chusetts, and Connecticut, the same year, to fit out a land, 
and also a naval expedition for the conquest of Canada, 
But both failed miserably, and proved so costly that no oth- 
er important expedition was attempted by these colonies 
daring the war. It lingered along until the year 1697, when 
it was terminated by the treaty of peace signed at Ryswick 
{rtV-idik), in Holland, 

Sa.Wliflt sweeping mesBiira was adopted in I63a by the new king? Who wne ap- 
pointed governor ofall New EngianSf What is aaid of his mle, and how was il 
brought to an end ? What Idnd of government tbilowed thronghont New Eagland i 

30. Who sncceeded James on the throne of England } How did the Freach liing 
regniil thief What followed In Europe and America? 

ST. Wliatcalooieeenfferedeeveieljf What did Massachnsetta do In return r Whni 
was Phlppa's suoCTSB? Where vne Acadia f 

SS, Tn what did theBHcressofPhippRlead? What wna the success of these espe- 
ditious! How loiis did the war last, aud how did 11 tetmiuate? 
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39. In tlie year 1692, Phipps had been sent to England for 
assistance, but could get none. The colonies were left to 
defend themselves. He had better fortune for himself, for 
he returned the sanie year with a royal charter, including 
Massachusetts colony, Maine, and Nova Scotia in one prov- 
ince, under the name of Massachusetts, of which he was 
made royal governor. From this time onward to the Rev- 
olutioD, Massachusetts remained a royal province. 

40, On his arrival at Boston, Phipps found great excite- 
ment on the subject of witchcraft. There were nearly one 
hundi-ed pei-sons in prison charged with this crime. Acting 
on " leanied advice," he ordered a " special court" for theii" 
trial. This court hanged twenty of the prisonei-s. One of 
the hanged was a clergyman. When the delusion reached 
its height, eight persons were under sentence of death, the 
jails were full of piisoners, and new accusations were made 
every day. No one was safe ; even Lady Phipps, the wife 
of the governor, was suspected. In 1693 reason began to 
resume its place; the "special court" was abolished; arid 
Phipps ordered that all those in prison on the charge of 
witchcraft should be set at liberty. 

QUEBH ANNE's WAE, 



41. The French and Engli 



1 colonics were not permitted 



to remain long at peace. In the year 1701, James 11,, the 
dethroned king, died an exile in France, and his son was 
proclaimed King of England by the French monarch. The 
English at once resented this as an alFront to Queen Anne, 
their reigning sovereign, and war was declared in 1 702. This 
was known in America as Queen Anne's "War; and in Eu- 
rope, fl-om causes that involved Spain as well as France, the 
War of the Spanish Succession. 

30. For what pntpoee was Phlppa senttoBnglnndt How far wiia he sncceEsfiii! 
What was theestent of theoewptoviDcat How long ilia MassochuseUa i-emaui a 
roya province t 

40. What aistorhance had sprung np dnrii^ Phlppa'a absence t How many had 
beenlmptlBonedf WhatmeaeiiredldPhlppBadoptf Whailmmedlatelyfollowed? 
What iva£ the state or things when the deinsiou was utiteheiglitt When did the 
aelnsioueodt State wliat was done. 

4\. How mauyyeara didUie loionies remnta at peace; What led to wav in Eu- 
lopfl f When wuB war declnred * By what namea la this war known ? 
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42. In America, the weight of hostilities fell on South Car- 
olina and New England. The opemtions of the foi-mer will 
be noticed hereafter under the history of that colony. The 
middle colonies remained unharmed during the war. New 
York, which was particalarly exposed, was fortnnateiy saved 
hy a treaty of neuti'ality that the Five Nations had con- 
cluded with the French of Canada, On the north, the French 
guided the Canadians and Maine Indians in harharous at- 
taeka on the frontiers of MasBachusetts. 

43. To revenge these barbarities, a thousand men sailed 
from Massachusetts, June, 1707, against Port Royal, in Aca- 
dia, which had been restored to Fi-ance by the treaty of Rys- 
wicfe. This expedition failed; but in 1710, New England, 
assisted by an English fleet, compelled it to surrender. The 
name was changed to Annapolis, in honor of the queen. 

44. This success encouraged the English government, in 
1711, to attempt the conquest of Canada by means of two 
expeditions, one by land, the other by sea; and a powerful 
fleet and army was sent from England to co-operate with 
the colonial troops. The fleet, badly handled while pro- 
ceeding against Quebec, was wrecked in the St Lawrence, 
with the loss of eight vessels, and 884 men drowned. This 
disaster compelled the return of the naval expedition, and 
the abandonment of the movement by land against Montre- 
al. Hostilities were at last brought to an end by the treaty 
of Utrecht (li-irekt) in 1713. By this Acadia was ceded per- 
manently to Great Britain, and became a province under the 
old name of Nova Scotia. 

KINO George's war. 

45. For thirty years peace reigned between tlie rival 
French and English colonies. In 1744, war arose in Europe 
out of disputes about the succession to the throne of Aus- 

48. How waa ths conMsl felt hy tie coionies f How was New York eavefl from 
Indian Ineuralona? What happened on the New England fi-ontlert 

4S. What did MasBachnEBtta do In return f State tbe siicceES. Where was Fart 
Soya! ? What other Port Royal la mentionei! in the earlier htetoty F Whathappen- 
efl in 1110 f What was Port Hoyal Earned, aud whjS 
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tria. England and France took opposite aides in the con- 
test, and this involved the colonies. In Europe it was known 
as the War of the Austrian Succession, in America as King 
George's War, 

46. The principal event in the struggle on this continent 
was the capture of the strong and important post of Louis- 
burg, on the island of Cape Breton, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Connecticut agreed to fur- 
nish men and ships for the expedition ; New York sent some 
money and cannon, and Pennsylvania gave provisions. The 
chief burden of the enterprise fell on Ma^achusetts. In 
April, 1745, over three thousand men, under Sir William 
Pepperell, sailed from New England, and on their way wei-e 
joined by a large British fleet and additional troops. On 
the nth of May, to the surprise of the gan-ison, they an- 
chored within sight of Louisburg, and, so spirited were the 
movements of the 4000 combined troops in the ensuing 
siege, that the Fi-ench saiTOndered on the 28th of Juno. 

47. The colonial forces were greatly rejoiced at their suc- 
cess. The expedition had been planned in New England, 
the great body of the troops were from New England, and 
they had done the most of the work in the siege; but the 
English fleet got the glory and the prize-money. The war 
was ended in 1748 by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (akes-la- 
ahar-pil),m Prussia. The capture of Louisburg, accomplish- 
ed at so much expense on the part of the colonies, proved 
of no pennanent value. It was given back to France by 
l.lic treaty. 

48. These three wars laid the foundation of bitter hatred 
between the French and English colonies. This, together 
with the disputes about territory, was the cause of that 
long and bloody contest that followed not seven yeai-s after, 

45. How'long did peace last between tbe BTendi anfl English coloalea f When did 
11 .ir brciiV ont in Enrope, Md whtil was tlie cansaf By what names is the war 
l^oown in Europe and America ? 

46. Wliat was the principft] event of this wsrinAnieHcsf What did the dlffersnt 
colonies cflntribute to the eniTjing on of the war? What is said of the force sent 
against Louishnrg! Stale wliatle enld of the siege, and thereenIL 

4t. How did England r^pird the success, and why? Who were rewardedf 
How was the war ended! Did the captBrs of Loulahaift prove of any pormanent 
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known as the French and Indian "War, and which involved 
all the colonies from New Hampshire to the Oarolinas. 



Connecticut, 

1. In the year 1630, a tract of land, eKtendiug one hun- 
dred and twenty miles along the coafit west of Narragansett 
River, and from the Atlantic westward to the Pacific, was 
granted to the Earl oflWarwick (wiairttH) by the Council 
of Plymouth. Next year he transfen'ed his grant to Lord 
Say-and-Seal and Lord Brooke, in company with other En- 
glishmen, The territory embraced within its limits the 
present State of Connecticut. 

2. The Dutch claimed that the Connecticut Valley was a 
part of New Netherlands, and in 1 633 built a block-house in 
the south part of what is now the city of Hartford, naming 
it Good Hope, The same year some tradere from New Plym- 
outh sailed up the river past the Dutch fort — the command- 
er of this threatening to fire upon them jk they went by — 
and built a trading-house at Windsor. Two years after this, 
in 1635, sixty immigrants came across the eounti-y through 
the wild forest fi-om Massachusetts Bay colony, and settled 
near the Ne^ Plymouth trading-house. 

3. In 1635 thff agents of the English proprietors sent a 
small party from Boston to the mouth of the Connecticut, 
who there built a fort, which was named, in honor of the 
pi-oprietoi-s, Say-Brook. This became the foundation of the 
Saybrook colony, and completely prevented the Dutch from 
any further attempts to take possession of the river. Dming 
the summer of 1636, one hundred persons, under the Rever- 
end Thomas Hooker, from four towns around Boston, came 
across the country, and settled chiefly at Hartford, Windsor, 
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and Wethersficld. Tbese settlcmonts were under the protec- 
tion of MassachiisettSj and known as Connecticut Colony. 

PEQUOD WAR 

4. The new settlements were scarcely planted when war 
sprang lip with the Pequod Indiana, living on Long Island 
Sound east of the Connecticut River. Charged with several 
murders of the whites, an expedition was sent against them 
from Massachusetts, which burned their villages and rav- 
aged their country, August, 1636. Thirsting for revenge, 
they tried to persuade the Nari'aganeett Indians to join 
them in an attack upon the English settlements. Fortu- 
nately,Roger Williams heai-d of this, and, forgetting all the 
wrongs the Massachusetts people had done him, went to the 
Narragansett chief while the Pequod messengers were still 
thei'e. At the risk of his life, he succeeded in persuading the 
Karragan setts not to take sides against the English. 

5. The Pequods meanwhile lurked about Fort Saybrook, 
and killed or captured several persons. During the winter 
they kUled several settlers as far up the river as Wethers- 
field, These mui-dera roused the Connecticut towns, and in 
May, 1637, they met at Hartford and declared "war. Massa- 
chusetts sent twenty men, under Captain Underbill, to help 
them. Captain Mason, with sixty Connecticut troops, mak- 
ing, with Ilnderhill's men, some eighty whites, together with 
several hundred friendly Mohegans and Narragansetts, start- 
ed out rapidly to attack the Pequods. 

6. Mason, learning that they were collected in two rude 
foTta a few miles east of the Pequod River, now called the 
Thames, landed near one of them at nightfall on the 4th of 

8. Who sent the neEl party of immigrants, Rnd ivheredid thaylncstfl themselteal 
What name did they gl™ to their ibrtf Wliat did this eventually becomet How 
did this affect the ulaima of the Dnichf Wheu and by whom were the neit sottla. 
inButamade? Under Vfhol protection -were these maile? 

4. What occurred to dlutiirh the pence of the new getUersF Where did the?e In- 
dlanalivat What oauae hod they forthlshnd feelinnf What alllttnce did they at- 
tempt to enter Inio-against the wtiltes f How wns thie nlltnnoa prevented f Why ia 
this to he conaWsred a very generona act ou the part of Williams f What do jon re- 
memhorofhiB treatment hy the people ofMaaaachiiBettaT 

6. Did the Peqnoae atill peraiat in their hoatllitiosf What did the Connecticut 
settle™ do? Vfho aaaiated the latter? What forcea yieie raieed, aud who were ths 
leaieal 
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June, 1637. At daybieak next moining he moved on the 
enemy, and in one houi burned the foit and killed some five 
or six hundred of the wamois together with s. number of 
old men, women and childien Only seven of the Indians 
fell alive into the hands of the eoloniBts. 

7. The Indians were allowed but little time to recover 
fi-om the effects of this terrible blow. Fresh tioops oame to 
the help of the Connecticut men from Massachusetts. The 
wretched Pequods, hunted and broken-spirited, fled to the 
swamps. There many were surrounded and shot; acme 
surrendered, and were enslaved by the English ; some es- 
caped and joined other tribes. By the close of the year 

1637 nearly nice hundred Pequoda had perished, and the 
tribe itself was exterminated. 

8. The CoLOHY of New ITatbn was founded in the year 

1638 by a body of wealthy emigi-ants from London, who ar- 
rived at Boston in 1637 under the leadership of John Dav- 
enport, a Puritan minister, and Theophilus Eaton, a London 

«. Where did Hnn 
scribe what fiiUowec 
t. What euergeOc measHres fbllowad! Wliat 
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merchant. Land was purchaaed from tlie Indians, and tho 
plan of the city of New Haven was laid out. The new set- 
tlers were soon joined by others from England and from the 
Connecticut colony. During the first year little government 
was needed, but in 1639 the settlers agreed that the Bible 
should be adopted as the law of the colony, and that only 
Church members should be freemen. They then chose Eaton 
as go vera or. 

9. Earlier in the same year 1639, the towns of Hartford, 
Windsor, and Wethersfield agreed on a very liberal form of 
government, and, in remai-kable contrast with that of the 
New Haven colony, they allowed all residents of good char- 
acter to be freemen. The power was thus left in the hands 
of the whole people. The Connecticut colony is, therefore, 
the first example of a pure democratic government in Amer- 
ica. 

10. Thei-e were at this time three colonies in what is now 
the State of Connecticut — Saybrook, at the mouth of the 
river, governed by the proprietoi-s ; the towns of Hartford, 
Windsor, and Wethersfield, called Connecticut, independ- 
ent ; and New Haven, with adjacent towns, also independ- 
ent. Next year, 1644, the only remaining proprietor of the 
Saybrook colony sold his inte'rest in it to the Connecticut 
towns, and it became a part of that colony. 

11. The disputes about the boundary-line between New 
Netherlands and Connecticut several times threatened to 
end in a war with the Dutch, This was one of the causae 
that led to the formation of the New England Union in 
1648. In the year 1650 a boundary was agreed on, and the 
matter was put at rest. 

12. In the year 1662 the Connecticut colony obtained a 
royal charter, which included New Haven, and from the 

S. Wheu und b; whom was die New Hnven colaD; fooaded ? Who were tlie lend- 
ers ( How aid they procnra their land? Who soon joined them f Whatiaai^of 
the goveiDment duiiug the Biet year ? What was finally adopted us Che law of the 
colony? Who was ch^^en gDvernor? 

9. Whst towns are epoken of as hsvlng agreed on a remailtalile (Orm of goyern- 
mentf What was its main fentiite * OfwhatiatheConneetlcnteolonyanexampIef 

10. How many colonies were there at this time in Connecticut f Name them, and 
stale iheir forms of government. What union was formed, and when ? How was 
the Sayhrooli colony nnltedto this! 

11. What danger now threatened the colony ? In what way was the matteisottled ? 
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year 1 665 the latter ceased to have a separate existence 
This ivas the most liberal charter that had yet been granted 
to any colony. It secured to the whole people all the rights 
of free goverament that had been agreed upon by the Con- 
necticut towns in 1639, So perfect was it, and so libera!, that 
it remained the constitution of the State of Connecticut long 
after the American Revolution. 

13. When Andros was appointed governor of New En- 
gland in 1687, he was anxious to get possession of this fa- 
mous charter. For this purpose, he went to Hartford while 
the Assembly was in session, and demanded it from the meni- 
bera. It waa brought oat and laid on the table. The mem- 
bei-s, who weje determined to keep it, ^poke so long about 
theii right to do SO that tht debitt y. i^ (.aiiied on until 
evenmg Aa the discus i i li i n u 1 it i I ul Ih 




19. WbeD did ConDEcticut ol 
didtheG^tenM of the New B 
How long did it remain in forf 
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lights were extinguished. When they wei'e relighted tiie 
charter liad disappeared, A trusty hand had carried it off, 
and hid it in the hollow trunk of a tree, which was after- 
wai'd known as the " Charter Oak." 

14. Andros, however, declared the charter government at 
an end, dissolved the Asaemhly, and with his own hand 
wrote the word " finis" at the end of the minutes of the last 
meeting. His triumph was very short, for in 1689, after he 
was arrested in Boston, the charter was taken from its hid- 
ing-place, and the colony quietly resumed its old form of 
government. 

15. Connecticut took a fii'm stand for its rights under 
the charter in the year 1693, during King William's Wai'. 
Fletcher, the governor of New York, had received a royal 
commission to order out the Connecticut militia for service. 
This was resented by the colony as a violation of the char- 
ter, which provided that the militia could only be called out 
by the General Court, Fletcher went to Hartford, and or- 
dered out the militia to hear his commission read. 

16. When the reading began. Captain Wadsworth,in com- 
mand of the company, ordered the di-ums to be beaten to 
drown the voice. Fletcher ordered silence, and the reading 
again began, only to be once more drowned by the drums. 
When Fletcher again ordered silence, Wads worth veiy finn- 
ly told him that if he repeated that order "he would make 
the sun shine through him in a moment." The governor 
gave up the attempt, and returned to New York. 

17. In the year lYOl, the Genei-al Coui"t, instead of meet- 
ing entirely at Hartford, was ordered to meet alternately at 
Hartford and New Haven. This was the foimdation of the 
two capitals. In the same year, a school for the education 
of ministers was established at Saybrook. It was afterward 

18. What attempt was made to deprivo the coloDy of thiB charterf Give an ac' 
count of the proceedluga in the Aaaemhlj mUi reg:ard t^ it. In what way we^ thfl 
charter talian care off 

14. What Itia AodToa persist in doIngC How long did the charter remain hid t 
What eveul brought it from its hiding-place f Did the colon j coatinue a royal gov- 
ei'umentt 

16. What offensive requlaition was made hy the Qoreroor of New York in 1P3 f 
How w»9 this resented f What dMffleWhet do? 

1«. Howwna the roiiding of the commieaiou received? Dow was Fletcher flnallv 
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removed to Now Haven, and named Yale College, after ElUm 
Yale, ita first patron. 

18. Conn ectiout, as a colony, continued to enjoy her rights 
under the charter and to elect her own governors. She was 
not compelled, like MaseachusettSj to endure the tyranny of 
governors appointed by the crown. She bore her share in 
all the intercolonial ware, and, as a part of New England, vig- 
oronsly supported Massachusetts. We shall find hei' again 
active in the French and Indian War. 




1. In Kovenibei', 1635, Roger Williams, the minister of 
the Salem church, was banished from the Massachusetts 
Colony, He started in the depth of winter, and, after wan- 
dering fourteen weeks in the woods without a guide, he 
found a shefter and a welcome among the Nan-agansett In- 
dians. From them he received a grant of land at Seekonk, 
on the east side of the Seekonk oi Pawtucket River, which 
flows into Narragansett Bay. 

2. He had just begun to plant corn here in 1636, when 
Governor Winslow, of the Plymouth Colony, advised him to 



uedF 

8. What rigl 



was nude wilh tegard to tlie place of meeting of th 
jon niiilerstBJid by tbe General Conrtf In what jear 
Btablisbed ti^a year > Where was It ramoved to, and wl 



IB abe better off than 
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remove, as the land was within the limits of the Plymouth 
grant. To be SDtirely free, he and iive companions went to 
a place on the west aide of Pawtueket River, and, in remem- 
brance of " G-od'e merciful providence to him in his distress," 
he named the new plantation Providence, 

3. Shortly after he began this aettlemeat he was asked by 
Governor Vane, of Massachusetts Colony, to use his influ- 
ence with the Narragansetta against the Pequods. We have 
already seen how prompt and how euccessfiil he was in doing 
this. The kindness of Williams met a poor return from the 

- Massachusetts ministers and magistrates. In 1638 the latter 
forbade all trade with the Providence people, and threatened 
to arrest them if found within the limits of Massachusetts. 

4. In the year W3l, the husTiand of the celebrated Mi-s. 
Hutchinson, together with William Coddington and others, 
by the advice of Williams came to Narragansett Bay. Cod- 
dington, through the influence of Williams, bought the island 
of Aquiday from the Indians, and named it the Island of 
Rhodes, a name afterward changed to that of Rhode Island. 
He settled at Portsmouth, on the upper end. Newport, at 
the lower end, was not settled until the year 1644, 

5. Mrs. Hutchinson joined her husband and friends at 
Portsmouth, when she was banished in 1638. This greatly 
pei-secuted woman was not pei-mitted to remain long on Aqui- 
day Island. Coddington, in 1641, began to talk about mak- 
ing ftiends with the mf^strsktes of Massachusetts. Think- 
ing herself not safe here, she, being now a widow, removed 
near what is now New Roohelle, within the limits of New 
Netherlands. Soon after her amval there, the whole family 
of eighteen persona except one — a daughter oariied off pris- 
oner— .were massacred by the Indians in the Dutch and In- 
dian war under Governor Kieft, 

B. WUydldheflnaitnecessMyenon to leave thifi place E WkeredidhefluaUy set- 
tle t What uQmB did he give this "plantation V 

S. How was hia Influence need for tbe beueHt of the McissachuBetls Bay CoXanyJ 
How was tbte requited f 

4. Wtiit persous settled on Narragnnsett Boy by the adiHce of WilUamaF How 
did tbeyptocnralordr What name was gjven to this land ? Where did Coddmg- 
toneetlle? When was Newport aettledt 

dWhen did Mcs.Hnlchinson join tHenif Did slic i-emaln lorij; here? Wliy ilia 
Hhe not feel safe ? What liecame of her 7 
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6. In the year 1643 the Mas sad lu setts rulers showed their 
dislike of the free principles prevailing ia the Providence 
and Rhode Island plantatious by refusing to adnait them 
into the New England Union. This they did under the 
plea that these two settlements had no charter, and that 
they were within the limits of the Plymouth and Massachu- 
setts grants. To tei-minate these disputes, Williams deter- 
mined to go to England and solicit a Charter. 

7. He was not allowed by the Massachusetts magistrntes 
to visit Boston, and there embark, but was compelled to go 
to Manhattan, and take passage by way of Holland. Vane, 
the former- governor of Massachusetts, and a friend of Wil- 
liams, was at this time a man of great influence in England, 
Through hia assistance, Williams obtained, in 1644, a chailer 
for the two plantations, uniting them in one colony. The 
two plantations did not come together without some diffi- 
culty. It was not until the year 1647 that they met and 
elected a governor and officera. They then agreed on a set 
of lawB, the greatest of which was that celebrated act which 
granted freedom of religious faith and worship to all sects. 

8. Like Connecticut, the colony received a new charter 
from Charles II. in the year 1663, securing to the people all 
the liberties guaranteed by the first When Andros was 
made royal goveraor of New England, Rhode Island submit- 
ted, but resumed ber own form of government when he was 
expelled. No further event of striking importance marks 
the histoiy of the colony until the Revolution. 



New H amps hire. 
1. Sir Ferdinand Gorges and John Mason, in 1622, ob- 
tained from the Council for New England a tract of land, 
which they named Laconia, stretching from the Merrimac to 
the Kennebec Ri\'er, and extending westward to the St. 

8. How did the Miifeachnseus rulers etaow their dislllie Ui ihcee settlei'B? How 
dia they justify tbemselves in Ihis f What did Williiune determine to do f 

T. Where was he obliged to go to bike pRBBBgeT Wnshs encceaslitl iahie uodet- 
Uiklngf WhenaiathetwoplantationBimitetofonnojiecolonr? Whstbaalflof 
theii'lawst 

S. Whan waa their charter renewed f When did Rhode Ishiurt sMbmlt to a royn) 
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Laivreiice. A colony of fishermen was sent out next year, 
1623, and settled, part of them, at Little Harbor, near Ports- 
mouth, and part at Dover, eight miles up the i-iver. These 
were nothing but fishing atations, and for several yeai-s had 
a very feeble life. 

2. In 1629, the country between the Memmae and Piscat- 
aqua was given to Mason alone. Thie tract was called 
New Hampshire, after Hampshii-e in England, where Mason 
lived. It was soon -subdivided by gi-ants, passing iiito the 
hands of several proprietoi-s, and creating constant litiga- 
tion. In the year I64I the people put themselves under the 
protection of Massachusetts. Against their will, and to please 
the heirs of Mason, they were placed under royal government 
in the year 1680. 

3. Mason's grandson came over next year, 1681, and sought 
to enforce his claim to the soil. The courts sustained his 
j'ight, but the people resisted, and neither he nor his heirs 
could recover any thing. They were at last compelled to 
allow the actual settlers to enjoy their farms undisturbed. 

4. The two colonies of Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
were so closely united that they have almost a common his- 
tory. Three times they either voluntai-ily, or by royal or- 
der, wei'e joined under one government, and as often were 
changed back to separate provinces. In ) 741 they were 
finally separated, and New Hampshire remained under its 
own roy^ governor until the Revolution. It suffered se- 
verely from the Indians dunng the intercolonial wars. Ly- 
ing north of Massachusetts, her people were greatly exposed 
to the inroads of the savages and the French. The villages 
were laid waste, and the settlei-s murdered; hut she had a 
Jiardy, courageous, and persevering race, who rallied with 
renewed energy after every trial. 

J. Wh«n auS towhom was the flret grant of laud glveii P What were its limila? 
What Tias the first attampt at EetUenieiitf Wiatiasaia ofthsBessttlementsf 

2. When did Mason gets Esparote portion? What name did he give thia partf 
What Bveiitually caused great strifo t Wliat protection did thay place themselvda 
nnder? What ihange was afterward made ? 

3.WlioEetiipac]BlnitothlslaHdf How was this received f Howdlditeadt 

4. What is aaid of New Hampehire in connection with another colony? When did 
thejflnallyBBpnrale? Fram whntdidNewHiimpahli-e snfTer? Whywoathlsf lu 
what did her etreuglh conslat ? 

D2 
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GEKEEAL REFLECTIONS ON THE NSW ENGLAND C0IX)SIE8. 

1. Character of the Settlers. — The first settlers of New En- 
gland were veiy, different from the men who firet arrived in 
Virginia. The Puritans came with their families to make 
homes in which they could live in peace, worship God in 
their own way, and govern themselves for the common good. 
They endured hard trials soon after their first settlement; 
but these were principally owing to the severe climate, and 
to the exposure arising from their new life in so wild a 
country. 

2. Treatment of the Indians. — In the New England colo- 
nies we find a great deal of the Virginian mode of dealing 
with the natives. Although their treatment by the New En- 
gland governments, except in war, was in the main just and 
honorable, yet the individual settlers were too often regard- 
less of their rights. They wanted the lands of the red men, 
and bai^ained for these when they were able ; but they sel- 
dom hesitated to drive the Indians from the teii'itory when 
the latter could not be persuaded or cajoled into a bargain. 

3. Still, it ia to be borne in mind that the Indians, at a 
very early day, became jealous of the whites, and this not 
only in New England, but in nearly all the other colonies. 
Theysawthepalefacessteadiiy increasing in numbera; they 
were, besides, inwardly conscious of the superiority of the 
latter ; and the oldest and wisest men of the tribes foi-esaw — 
what soon happened — that they must be driven westward 
from tbeir bunting-grounds by the energy of the whites. 

4. That the settlers regarded the Indians as an inferior 
race is plain from what took place after the Pequod, and es- 
pecially after King Philip's War. At these times a number 
of the captives were sold to slavery in the Bei-mndas, or 
were divided as slaves among the colonists. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, there was also a strong mixture of kindness in 

1, How did ths esri; Sevi England eettkre differ fi-om the flret settlers at James- 
tono ? state what yon remembei' about the lotter. WliaC Is anid of tlieir trials t 

2. What difierent treatment did they esperience tVoin tbe magietvates and fi-oin In- 
disidiialBT Give the moile of dealing wltli flie red men in reference to tlieir laiut. 

a, Wliat is said of the ill feeling on the part of tbe LiaiauB, audita (itiv^c! How did 
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tlioir trGatnient of the aborigine8,for the Puritans felt that the 
natives had souls to save ; and the story of the labors of 
Eliot and other Puritan ministers among the Indian tribes 
furnishes some pleasing pages in New England history. 

5. Industry, Trade, and Commerce. — ^The chief business of 
the earlier New England colonists was agriculture. Their 
fenns were for the most part small, and the lives of the set- 
tlers were hard and laborious. The name "Plantations" 
was used in the early years of New England, particularly in 
Rhode Island, but was soon dropped. A few settlers quick- 
ly turned their attention to commerce, for in 1681, the year 
after Boston was founded, we leant that they had built and 
launched the first vessel. In 1641 they had seven ships 
trading to Virginia alone, besides a number sailing to the 
West Indies and Europe. 

6, Then they had the mackerel fisheries of Maine within 
their own bordei-s, and they were not far fi-om the great 
cod fishing ground lying close to Newfoundland, The fish 
they cured, and sent chiefly to Spain and Portugal, and to 
the West Indies, ii-om which they brought back in exchange 
the products of these warmer climes. In 1690 they eom- 
m^ncted the whale fishery. In New Hampshire there was 
considerable ship-building, and great quantities of pine-tree 
masts and spars were shipped to England annually. As the 
people traded, they collected more and more into towns near 
the coast, and in this they formed a striking contrast to the 
,eettlei-s in Virginia and Maryland. 

.7. Money was for many years very scarce in New En- 
gland, as it was in all the colonies. The chief supply was 
obtained from the immigrants who arrived from the Old 
World. In the year J 635 it was so scarce that the General 
Court of Massachusetts ordered that musket bullets should 
pass in place of farthings, not moi'e than twelve in one pay- 

4. What -am the genera] feeling tnwaril the Indians t What instance is given of 
thisf Bow far was th!e an unmixBd feeling! 

6. What is the ihlBf employment of Mew Boglsnaeraf How soon, anil to what 
other mode nf llveUhood, did they soon tnrn theli Mtenaon! What is eaia of the 
progress hi this? 

6. In what other wnywere the pBOplo busy ( What addition io their meana of gct- 
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ment. In Virginia tobacco was the chief currency. In New 
England it was principally com and other grain, and beaver 
iskins. 

8. Grain waa mide i legal tendei for debts, at prices fix- 
ed by law , but be i\ et uTvins htld the next place to coin, on 

accoiint of these being easily 
tiansported to any distance. 
A moie convenient currency 
than beaver skins for small 
amounts was found in the In- 
(liin w ampum. This was made 
t beads half an inch long, of 
I' coloi"*, white and bluish 
I tk manufactured out of 
""""" "" ' " ?fa shi-lh and strung together. 

These strings of wampum were of different lengths, to rep- 
resent different sums of money ; but their value steadily de- 
clined as the colonies increased in tirade, 

9. The taxes we e pa'd 
"kind," that is, n vhat was 
raised or raanufact lie 1 by the 
people ; and the tax cathere 
often found ifdifti It to d s 
pose of the beef ind pork he 
took in this way The town 
ofHinghamjinMi sa 1 usetts 
in the year 1687 co npo nd 
ed for its taxes in m Ik pails 
Money, in small amo t ivas 
coined in New England aa 
early as the year 1652 Tl e 
pine-tree shilling of tl it lite 
is still preserved Thro gh 
out the colonial t mes a lun 




anldorUiB atunda 



!t foi' rtebtst Wlmt stood iii 
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til aftei' the close of the Revolution, the English currency 
—sterling money — wae chiefly used in bnsinesa. 

10. Dress and Customs. — The dress of the countiy people 
was mostly home made, spun from the wool of their own 
eheep ; in the towns it was richer, and obtained by trading 
with other countries. In the early times they had few lux- 
uries. Four-wheeled carriages were not much seen until 
after the Revolution. The roads wei-e poor, and the usual 
mode of land travel in all the colonies was on foot or on 
horseback. 

11. The great annual feast of New England — "Thanksgiv- 
ing Day" — which is now kept throughout the United States, 
had its origin at Plymouth in 1623. Governor Bradford, 
after the gathering of the harvest that year, sent out men to 
get game, who brought it home in abundance. A feast was 
made, and to it were invited Massasoit and ninety of his In- 
dians. The colonists, with overflowing and grateful hearts, 
" thanked God for the good things of this world," and there 
they kept the first thanksgiving. 

12. Religion and Government. — We can only obtain a cor- 
rect idea of the early government of the New England col- 
onies by noticing the difference in this which prevailed 
among them for a number of years. In the early history 
of Massachusetts, Plymouth, and New Haven, the Piii-itan 
churches, in fact, governed the people, and the ministers 
were nearly equal to the magistrates in political influence. 
Only Church nkerabers wei'e allowed to be freemen. This 
was very severe on the male settlers, a large proportion of 
whom, as the colonies increased in numbers, were not Church 
members, and were thws deprived of the rights of citizen- 
ship. Nor would tho churches permit any other religious 
sect among them. Out of this sprang the banishment of 
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Roger Williams, of Mrs, Hutchinson, and also of the Quak. 
ers. 

13. In the year 1662, Charles IL sent orders to have the 
religious test of citizenship abolished, but this order was not 
obeyed. When the charter of Massachusetts was taken 
away in 1686, and a royal governor was appointed, the pow- 
er of the ministers and churches began to wane. Other re- 
ligious sects were allowed to build houses of worship, and 
greater religious freedom pi-evailed. Finally, in the year 
1 692, nnder King William's charter, the religious test of cit- 
izenship was entirely abolished. 

14. The government of Connecticut and Rhode Island 
colonies was in striking contrast with that of the others. 
Here eveiy male adult of good moral character, without ref- 
erence to Church- membership, was allowed to be a citizen. 
Rhode Island was particularly I'emarkable for toleration 
from the very first; and when New Haven was raei'ged in 
Connecticut by the charter of 1 855, that instrument secured 
to the enlarged colony the entii-e political freedom which 
the Connecticut River toivns assumed for themselves in the 
year 1639. 

15. Much has been said against the severe laws of New 
England. But severe and cmel laws were not peculiar to 
these colonies : they were the custom of the times, in Europe 
as well as America. In New England, in the year 1641, the 
offenses punishable with death were twelve in number. In 
Virginia, in 1611, only thirty yeai-s before this, the number 
of a like sort was seventeen. 

16. Education. — If the ministers and churches were strict 
in religious matters, they deserve praise for their cafe of ed- 
ucation. The public school or seminary at Newtown, now 

la How can we best nuaeretnna Uio ear1 j goyerniuent of New BnfilnDa f Whot wO! 
the state of thinge Id MaBeoclinEett^ Plymouth, anil Hew Hnveu ( Hnw did thb nffect 
the gi-e.ntbodj of maleeettlersr In what oUier woj was this exclusivenees felt! 

IB. In what war did King Charles 11. iiitetftre f Whathroka the power of Iho 
ehnrchee of Maseochuaettst How was Ihla shoivnS When and bow was freedom, 
of attzenahip obtained t 

14. What aiflference was there In CounecacntaiidEhodeManflf What Is said ofi 
Hhode Island in pBi«cular f How was New Haven colony aftteoted by its nnion with 
Connecticntt 

16. State what is said of the bo called "si 
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known aa Harvard College, was provided for 1636, six years 
after the first settlement of Boston. This school was so dear 
to the people that the ministers m 1645 easily persuaded 
each family in the colony to give one peck of com or one 
shilling ill cash to the college. 

11. Free schools were begun as early as 1635 in Boston, 
and the other towns soon followed. In 1665 eveiy town 
had a fi'ee school, and, if over one hundred families, a gram- 
mar school. In Connecticut, in 1665, they punished eveiy 
town that would not keep a school for three months in a 
year with a fine of £5 for each offense. The early schools 
were partly supported by free contjibutions and partly by 
tax; but it was expressly provided that the childi-en of the 
poor should be taught free. 

18. Love for Civil Freedom.— Tlie " town meetings" which 
were held throaghout the New England colonies for the set- 
tlement of local matters were assemblies where every thing 
was discussed with great freedom. There yoang and old 
met together, and the rich and poor were on an equal foot- 
ing if they were citizens. These were the great schools of 
New England liberty. Meeting in this way, the people grew 
up independent, bold, and self-helpful. 

19. Being Puritans, they were left to themselves, and were 
not disturbed by the Long Parliament or by Oliver Crom- 
well. After the king came to the throne they suifered in 
common with other colonies from oppression and commer- 
cial restrictions ; but, in spite of this, we have already seen 
with what spirit they sent off Goveraor Andros to England 
when they could no longer endure his tyranny. During the 
intercolonial wars with the French and Indians, the great 
weight of the struggles fell on the New England colonies. 
This made them still more hardy and determined ; and when 

16. PorHhnt<Io tlie mfnlstere nnd clinrcheB deserve pralEe t When wna Harvai^d 
College estaliliBhea ? Wbat iuBtance fs elTen showing how the Mttlern regarded this 
eeminaryf 

n. When-and where were fi'ee schools begun? Hoivlong was this ofter tl:e eet- 
Uement of Boston? What ivns the state nf ednoiltlon in 1660 f What mle was pnt 
In force In ConnecHcnt tn regavd to edncationf How were tlie enrlj schools snp- 
ported? What excellent provision wasinnde? 

18. WhBt le snkl nf the Wwn meetings of New Engl nnd f What took plnce ut thoEc 
roeetlnga t Bow did they aBbct the spirit of the people? 
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l!ie tyranny of England showed itself after the close of the 
French and Indian War, the New England men met it, in 
common with their brethren iu Virginia and the other colo- 
nies, like men who knew how to fight and to die for their 
riglits. 

BE VIEW QUESTIONS.— NEW ENGLAJiD COLONIES. 

1. M'lioae uamB is liukud wtUi the settloiiieiit ut Virginin ami the esploraliou uf 
the coast ol New England ? 

2. Bj whom was It named New England F 

B. Glie the drcnmstaneee under which Smith was tounected with the csploration 
ofUie latter, and date, 

B. State tho exMnt of this grant. 

8. Wlat are known aa the New England coloniea t 

T. WhliA of these was first settled, and when f 

8. What was the origin of Plymouth colony J 

0. What grant of land did it have at flcat ! 

XO. When did it set any, and what was its BKtent f 

11. What 19 tlie™ remarkalile about its cojnpaet of goverament f 

12. BitR' tdv was It n euceeeerul cinon; t 
IB. When was It nniled to Massachusetts f 

14. What was the name ol' the leading colouy of MasaachnsettE ? 

15. When and where were the flrat eettlemeiita 7 
Ifl. What w«6 the extent of the grant t 

IT. State the origin of the eettloment of Rhode Island. 

IS. BidWilliamshavaatflrst any grant from the Plymouth Company f 

19. Why was he compelled to get one, and what was its extent ? 

SO, What colony sprang from Uaesnchusetta in Ifisn [ 

81. What and how many colonies are embraced In the earlier history of Con- 

aa How and when did these become united nnder the name of Connecticut t 
as. Give the oiigin of these different colonies. 
24. Under what goTecnment was New Hampshire settled ? 
SB. HowmanyoftheearlyNewEnglanacoioniea were at first under this form? 
at. What wae the character of the gi-eat body of the settlers of New England F 
«T. What had they come to this country chiefly to obtain? , 
38. How fti did they grant this freedom to others in their new settlements ? 
W. Qiveaeltetehofthreeleadliiginslancesorpei'flecntionin the early history of 
MsssachOBBtta, and the dates. 
SO. Sketch the history ofMls.HBlchinaon. 

81. Name the early Indian warB in New England. 

82. Give the cause and dorntion of l^he first of these. 

33. What was its effect on the Indian tribe f 

34. Give the-canse and duration of King Philip's War. 

35. What tribes were eogoged! 
se. What was the result! 

81. State an Incident at the close of this war showing how the early New England- 
era regarded slavery. 
SS. Whan and for what puiTiose did the fltat union of colonies iu America fake 

([land «olonlBB t What effect did these produce on the spirtt oftlie people? 
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41). WlintBlila did tbe New Eugiaiid ooIouIbh takeicUie atruggle betwenu Ihi 
K'tsli Mag nai his Parliament! 

41. Skelcli the early history of New Hampshire. 

42. Wheu WHS Kew Hampshire mafle a royai province f 

4S. From what did the pi'iuclpal troubles of New Hampshire arise? 

44. Wlien'aud under what circumatauces was Massacbusetts fiint made a 

45. How long (lid it remain at that time UDdeia royal governor? 
41]. Wheu WttS it made a royal province a second time ? 

41, How loug did this last f 

4S. For what was tlie charter of Cohhecticut ei> famous? 

40. State briefly her spirited Btn^gles with Audros about this charter. 

ao. Under wbat government did Conaecticiit uud Khude Isluiid' romain afie 

61. How many intercolonial wars were there before the year nso * 

68. What was the cause, fluratioii, and termination of King William's Wac f 

m. State any importaut event connected with it. 

£4. Give the origin, duration, iiud termiuation of Queeu Auue's War. 



ree intercolonial wars on the colonies t 
». Why la tbeu' story told in connection with the Hew England coloniea ? 
0. What were the three leading piirenita of Kew England f 
t How was one of Uiese affected by ite Navigation Act f 
3. Stale some fhcts showing the eui'ly and deej) interest taKeu by these colonies 

3. Give some aocoontof the primitive habits of the people. 

4. What can jon state regardmg the rude curreucj of early New England f 

fl. Whatwflsneceasary to become a citizen in some of the Now England colonies t 

fl. What colonies fbrmed a marked exception to this ? 

J. On what great priudple was the seitlement of Rhode Island based f 

8. How did Ihe early New England laws compare with those of Vii^niaf 

9. To what extent did their religious views interfere with their love Ibr raid da- 
ae of civil llbectyf 

1). State in wh y HI Th t nlf t d tl n. 
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COLONIAL HISTORY. 

SECTION ni. 

MIDDLE COLOMIBS. 




1 Dupiv the yLai IblO tht jeai ^ttel HudRon b disco\ 
ery the Dutch hu\t tut &hij h to tiade with the ludntis on 
the new river, which they named the Mauritius. To shelter 
the men engaged in this tmde, huts were built in several 
places. In 1613, one or more of these was at the south end 
of the island of Manhattan. It was this point that Captain 
Ai^al), of Virginia, visited in 1613, and there compelled the 
Hollanders to pull down their flag. In 1615 there was a 
fortified trading-house a little below the present site of 
Albany. 

L WlintDseiUa theDntchniakeof Hnaaor'Bdiscoyeryt Whntwas the origin nf 
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2. In the year 1614, an Amsterdam Company sent out five 
vessels on an exploring voyage. Adi'ian, Block, one of the 
eommandei-s, starting from Manhattan Island, saOed through 
the East River, which he named Helle-gat. He then ex- 
plored the north shore of Long Islaod Sound, discovered the 
riousatonic and Connecticut rivers, and sailed ^ far as Cape 
Cod. Block Island was one of his discoveries. Captain 
Mey, a companion of Block, after exploring the sontbem 
shore of Long Island, entered the South Bay, now known as 
Delaware Bay. His name was given to its northern capa 

3. The English, who claimed all this country, i-emonsti'ated 
with the States of Holland about their conduct. The latter 
paid no attention to this remonstrance, and in the year 1621 
granted the territory from Cape Henlopen to Cape Cod, al- 
ready known as New Netherlands, to a powerful association 
called the Dutch West India Company. 

4. In 1623, the company sent out two vessels, one of which 
was commanded by Captain Mey, whp was macle the direct- 
or of New Netherlands, With him came a number of fami- 
lies, some of which settled Manhattan Island. Mey ascend- 
ed the South River, now the Delaware, and built Fort Nas- 
sau, a few miles below Camden. Daring the same year, Fort 
Orange was built near the place where Albany now stands, 
to protect the Indian traders on tfee north. 

5. Peter Minuits arrived as director in 1626. Among the 
first settlers were some Walloons — Protestants from Hol- 
land, descendants of exiled French Huguenots, Tlieee set- 
tled finally at Wahle-bocht,'6r Foreigner's Bay, now known as 
the Wallahont, on the East River, probably in 1326. This 
was the beginning of the Dutch settlement ofjLong Island. 
Bruekelen — Brooklyn — was firat settled afeo"' ^^^ same 
time. After his aii-ival, Minuits purchased the island of 

S. What expedition was sent from Holland In IBM f Who flral uniled tlirongh the 
East RiTer, and wlion? What were liie dlseoveries? Who was CHptalo Mey f In 

3. How did the English regard the conductor the Dntcht Howfiitwci^ theHof- 
landets hindered from proceeding through feai' of the English ? What was the name 
of the Dutch claim in America f 

4. What stBpB did the West India Company talie to occupy their new grant ! What 
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92 COLONIAL HISTOEY, 

Manliattaii from the Indians for about twenty-four dollars. 
A block-house, surrounded by a palisade, was immediately 
built at tbe southern extremity, and named Fort Amster- 
dam, Round this, for shelter, liouses wei-e gradually built, 
and a little yillage grew up, named New Amsterdam, now 
supplanted by tbe greit city of New York 




C, The West India Company were anxious to settle the 
country. They offered large tracts of land, with extiaoidi 
navy lights and privileges, to any of their ■members who 
should, within four years, plant colonies thereon of fifty per- 
sona over fifteen years of age. The members who received 
these grants wei'e called Patroons, signifying patrons or pro- 
tectors, a name which was in nee for more than two hundred 
years afterward. 

n. What Important Btrivala took place In the year lfl2Bf Whsre did they finally 
settlet Howisthieeettlemeut to ba regarded? Why! What great city was first 
Mltled ahont this time t What important pnrc&aee waa made tn IflM f What use 
was at once made ot the pncehaaeT What farllier remarks are made rsgarding it f 

6. How iliil the Diilch Company show thoii'anilely to BctUeNowNethei-IaiidBt What 
weie tlie persona called, and why 80 named, who availed tlieniselvea of these gcanta I 
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1. MiiiuHs ivaa recalled in 1632, and Wouler {woo-l&r) von 
Twiller came over as director in 1933. In a short time a 
dispute about ten'itoiy arose between the Dutch and En- 
glish on the Connecticut River. The former had bnilt a 
tbit, named the " House of Good Hope," near Hertford. The 
English, disregarding this, erected a trading-house a few 
niiles above the Dutch post. Presently an English fort was 
built at the mouth of the river commanding its entrance, 

8. In the south of New Netherlands also there was ti-ouble. 
The Swedes, in 1638, sent out a body of settlei-s under Min- 
uits, who had left the employment of the Dutch Company, 
and taken service under the Swedish king. Minuits (min- 
;/ii-its) erected a fort on Christiana Creek, near what is now 
Wilmington, Delaware. The new Dutch director, Sir Wil- 
liam Kieft (keeft), sent word to them, that this was within 
^ the limits of New Netherlands, but the Swedes paid no at- 
tention to Kieft or the Dutch claim. 

S. The Dutch governor had now as much as he could take 
care of nearer home. The Algonquin Indians around Man- 
hattan Island liad been growing uneasy, and Kieft, by his in- 
human cruelty, early in 1643 drove them almost to desper- 
ation. The Dutch farms or boweries -extended thirty miles 
east, and from ten to twenty miles north and south of New 
Amsterdam. On these settlements the Indians fell sudden- 
ly, burning and slaying without mercy. The frightened col- 
onists, from all sides, fled to New Amsterdam. After a time 
the revenge of the Indians was satisfied, and they made pro- 
posals for peace, which were gladly accepted. But, in the 
interim, the war broke out anew, and continued, with all its 
horrors, until the year 1645. It was in this war that the 
unfortunate Mrs, Hutchinson, and all but one of her family, 
were murdered by the natives. 

7, Whn enMeeded Mlnnfls f Whcn-mliere, aua with whom did trouble epring up ? 
What meosures were tnlien by the Dnldi* Whnt woe done by the EugUali t 

S. Ill what way did their former governor give the Dutch Compsuy trouble! What 
notics did the Dutch talie of this t What aitenUon was pnld to KlefL'a remonHtrance ? 

9. Why was Kiatt prevented from tailing active meneures to expel the Swedeaf 
Describe the exposed 5 tJte of Uie Dutch settJementa, and the Indian masBacra thai 
lofil; place. How was the war terminated for a Orae, when waalt i-eeommeueed, and 
hnwIonirdmttconUnne? Whatlnlewatlng incident is connsctcd with tho horrors 
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10. Kieft, who had grown very unpopular, and whose con- 
duct had mainly brought on the Indian War, was recalled 
by the Datcli Company at the request of the colonists. He 
sailed in 1647, taking with him a rich cai-go of fnre; but the 
ship was cast on the i-ocks of Wales, and Kieft and others 
were drowned. 

11. Peter Stuyvesant {sti-ve-sant),ibQ new director, who 
arrived in 1647, was a very different man — a "brave soldier, 
and a pei-son of great spirit and energy. One of the first 
things he did was to settle the boandary-line between Con- 
necticut and New Netherlands. This being done, he turned 
his attention to the Swedes, and buUt Fort Casimir, on the 
Delaware, five miles below the Swedish fort at Christiana 
Creek. 

12. The Swedes shortly afl;er surprised and took Fort Cas- 
imir; and in due time a letter came from the Company in 
Holland ordering Stuyvesant to expel them fi'om the South 
River and Bay. Accoi-dingly, he went from New Amster- 
dam in 1655, to the Delaware, with six hundred men ; and 
so overwhelming was his force, that every Swedish post at 
once submitted to his authority. Thus ended the Swedish 
colony, aftei' an existence of seventeen yeare. 

IS. There was,however, no quiet for Stuyvesant. Anum- 
ber of emigrants, principally from England, had settled ,in 
and around New Amsterdam. They began to ask that the 
laws should be made by the consent of the people, ^nd this 
idea soon spread among the Dutch settlers. Stuyvesant, 
who hated popular government, resisted these demands as 
well as he could, but was kept in constant trouble by them 
until the ySai' 1664. 

14. In that year a British fleet, under Colonel Nichols, ap- 
peared in front of Fort Amsterdam, and demanded its sur- 
render in the name of the Duke of York, the brother of 

10. When tmd for what I'eaaon did Kieft's directorship tarminale f What is aaid 
of hia unhappy end ? 

11. Who ancceeded Kieft, and what was his charactei' p What is said of hia move- 
mente! What did he next do ! 

la. What bofall Stnyreean t'a fort? How did the Company in Holland look on this ? 
WTittt spirited mOTCmeute followed! How long had the Swedish colony esietefl* 

IS. What settlete gave Stnyveaant a groat deal of trnul)le f Whnt opinions illd 
IhoBeaetUecshold? How did StnyvefBiitatt? 
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Chailes II. Tlie king had granted his brother the whole 
tei-ritoi-y from the Ooiinecfcicat to the Delaware. Stout- 
heaited Peter Stuyveeant, now sixty two yeais old, tiied 
htidto get his council to lefuse the demand of Nichols and 
it J t 1: nt m vain. The Dutch -were lukewaim, and the En- 




„ — ..rs favored the English demand. The magis- 
trates signed a treaty of surrender, and, at tlie last moment, 
Stuyvesant, in great sorrow and chagrin, added his own 
name. The English flag rose over New Amsterdam Septem- 
ber, 1664, and over Fort Orange, changed to the name of Al- 
bany, in October following, The entire province, as well as 
the city, was named New Tort, in honor of the proprietor. 
Thus ended, after an existence of forty years, the supremacy 
of the Dutch West India Company in New Netherlands. 



Ttant event occori'ed hi m 
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16. Colonel Nichols was the first governor of the prov- 
ince of New York, and proved both a wise and kind mler 
during the three years be was in power. He was followed 
by Lovelace, who oppressed the colonists, and, when they 
complained and protested, ordered their protest to be burn- 
ed by the common hangman, 

16. A war between England and Holland broke ont in the 
year 1672, In July, next year, 16V3, a Dutch squadron ap- 
peared in the harbor of Wew York, and the city surj'endered 
at the firet summons. The authority of the Dutch continued 
onlyfifteen months. In the month of November, 1674,after 
peace had been proclaimed, it was restored to the English, 
aeeordiug to the terms of the treaty. 

17. Major Edmund Andrds came out as governor in 1674, 
but did not find a very subraiesive colony. He ruled with 
an ii'on hand, and attempted to extend his authority over 
New Jei-sey, which had been g'i'anted by the Duke of York 
to Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret, Complaint was 
made by the governor of New Jereey, and Androa was re- 
called in 1680. This was the same Andros who was expel- 
led for his tyranny from New England nine years later. 

18. The governors who succeeded Andi-os were severe 
mlers, and when the Duke of York was declared king, un- 
der the title of James H,, in 1685, they became, by his tyran- 
nical order, more and more severe. When the news arrived, 
in 1 689, that he had been expelled fi-om the throne of En- 
gland, a portion of the citizens placed themselves under the 
command of Jacob Leisler {tw-ler), a mei-chant, and seized 
the fort in the name of the new king, William IIL 

19. Nicholson, the governor, fled to Engiand,.and told the 

IB. Whatwas tiieBharncter of thenewgoverugr? What Is eaia of his eocceesor, 
nnd of hia treHtment of tbe people t 

16. WhfltwarbtokeontlnBurapelnieTB? How long did this affect New Yorlt 7 
How long aid it remBin In the posBeseion of the Dutch t In what way did It return 
under English control ! 

' ■' ° St nppeara aa goTcmor of New Tork y 

hat did thia lead? 

,vea? What (mporlant event occurred 
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king that Loisler was an arch rebel and renegade. In 1690, 
King Wiliiam appointed Colonel- Slonghter (slato-ter) gov- 
ernor, and sent out Captain Ingoldsby in command of a 
small body of soldiera. Ingoldaby arrived at New York 
early in 1691, before Sloughter, and demanded of Leisler 
the surrender of the fort. Leisler refused to give it wp un- 
til the arrival of the governor, "When Sloughter did arrive 
in 1691, Leisler and his son-in-law, Milbome, who had acted 
as his deputy, were thrown into prison, and, after trial, con- 
demned as traitoi'a and rebels. 

20. Sloughter was unwilling to order them to execntion ; 
but Leislei-'e enemies of the aristocratic party invited the 
^y^ einoi to a dinner party, and it is said that, when he was 
intoxicated, they obtamed his signature to the death wai 
nut Lenlei and Milborne weie t^ken out of prison m the 
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early morning following, and executed, May, 1691. The 
mass of the citizens wei-e greatly excited by the execution 
of their favorite leader. He was styled the people's mar- 
tyr, and his cruel death divided the colony into two par- 
ties, that long j-egarded each other with the most bitter 
hatred. 

21. During Leisler'g government, and for 6ome''t'ime. after, 
the French and their Indian allies bore heavily on the north- 
ern frontier. This was in King William's War, a sketch of 
which has been given in the history of Massachusetts. As 
early as 1690, Schenectady, a frontier village on the Mo- 
hawk, was burned by the Fi-ench and Indiana. Sixty per- 
sons were killed with barbarons cruelty, and thirty were 
made prisoners. In Queen Anne's, and also King George's 
War, the colony bore its full share of the expense and suf- 
fering. We shall shortly see that, in the French and In- 
dian War, her fi-ontier territory became the scene of bloody 
conflicts. 

22. In 174], the citizens of New York were thrown into 
gi-eat excitement by a report that the negroes had formed a 
plot to burn the city and murder the inhabitants. Tho wild- 
est rumors prevailed, and, on very slight suspicions, thirty 
persons w^re executed, some of whom were whites. Ittook 
some tinie for common sense to resume control, but the citi- 
zens came at last to be ashamed of the cruelty of which they 
had been guilty. New York suffered mnch fi-om the oppres- 
sion of the royal governors. The struggles of the people for 
their rights developed the spirit of liberty, which fitted the 
New Yorkers to take a veiy active part in the events that 
preceded the American Revolutionary War. Until the close 
of that contest, a large part of the colony remained a royal 
pi-ovince. 
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New Jeksbt. 

1. New NETHEELAifDS embraced within its limits the 
country lying between the Hudson and the Delaware, now 
known as New Jersey, A few of the Dutch from Manhat- 
tan Island crossed the " North" River; so named to distin- 
guish it from the " Soath" River, or Delaw are, and formed a 
small settlement at Bergen about the year 1620. But the 
active settlement of New Jersey did not begin until the 
year 1664, In that year the whole of New Netherlands 
passed, as we have seen, into the possession of the Duke of 
York. 

2. Nichols, the duke's governor, on hie an-ival at New 
Amsterdam, granted lands 
lying west of the Hudson 
to some Long Islanders and 
New England men, and 
they, the same year, 1664, 
settled Elizahethtown. 
This is the first settlement 
of New Jersey by the En- 
glish. In the mean time, 
the duke, in England, had 
sold a large tract between 
the Hudson and the Dela- 
ware to Lord Berkeley and 
Sir George Carteret. This 
was then named New Jer- 
sey, after the island of Jer- 
sey, in the English Chan- 
nel, of which Carteret had 
been governor. 

8. Philip Carteret, the brother of Sir George, was sent 
over, as governor in 1635, and made Elizahethtown his reei- 



1. What aid New KetherlandB amhraue i 
settlement made here? Wheu did tlie acUv 
Important event twcarred that year? 

3. What graulBwercinacleoiilhe territory west of 
wBfl made the same year? What ilisposltfon had in 
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dance. Colonists began to flock into the province, and New- 
ark, Middletown, Shi-ewabury, and other places were i-apidly 
settled. The climate was mild, the soil in many places was 
rich, the proprietors charged no rents for the land for five" 
years, and there was no danger from Indians. 

4. At the end of five years, the settlera who had received 
their grants from NichoU refused to pay the qnitrent of a 
halfpenny per acre demanded by the proprietor, and, in the 
disturbances that followed, the governor was compelled to 
leave the colony in the year 1670, Afterward, in 16V5, 
some concessions were granted to the settles, and he qniet- 
ly i-esumed the government. 

5. Lord Berkeley sold out his light to Fenwick and Byll- 
inge (piUinJ), two Quakeia, in the year 1674 Next yeai' 
Fenwick came over with a numbei ot immigi ants, and set- 
tled Salem, at the head ot Delaw^ie Baj Byllinge became 
unfortunate in his business, and his mteieat in Berkeley's 
grant was assigned, for the bentht of his cieditors, to three 
trustees, who divided it into ninety shaies, and sold them. 
As Carteret was still half owner ot the ongmai grant of 
New Jersey, it was agreed, m 1676, to divide the territory 
into East and West Jersey. Carteret took the easteirn part ; 
Fenwick and the trustees of Byllinge took the western. The 
same year upward of four hundred Quakere from England 
settled at Burlington, on the Delaware. These were soon 
followed by others, and West Jersey in this way became 
distinctively Qaaker. 

6. In the year 1678, Major Edmund Andros, as governor 
of New Tork under the duke, claimed, as we have already 
seen, that the whole of New Jersey was included in his gov- 
ernment. In enforcing this claim, he earned Philip Carteret 
prisoner to Manhattan Island in the year 1880. Next year, 

3. Who was sent ovBr es govarnor in 166Bf Wia'. wbb ronae thB capital of the 
licovlncet Wliat places were eettied F Wtat Iseaid of the eoi! 8aadlroate,aiidtlia 
auconra^iiLent to settlers 1 

4. What troahle oceairfld in the colony at the expiration of tlie flee years f When 
were these tronhles settled, unci how 1 

5. What ohange in proprietors took place ahont thia time ! When, where, and hy 
wikom was a settlement soon after mnile f What othei' ohauae in proprietors oc- 
cnrred shortly? How and why was New Jersey divided! Wh.it liind of setllew 
cams to West Jersey ? 
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■ 1681 , the Duke of York i-eiinquished all claim to the J 
and the proprietors were restored to their rights, 

7. Sir George Caiteret dying, his heirs, in the year 1682,. 
sold East Jersey to William Penu and eleven other Quakers. 
The government did not not move very smoothly here on 
accoant of disputes about land titles, and it was the same in 
West Jersey. There were too many proprietoi-s, and they 
could not always agree among themselves as to who had a 
right to grant a title to the pnrchasei-s. Wearied out in 
disputes with the tenants, who seemed to think that the 
government of the proprietora was mainly for the purpose 
of extorting qnitrents, the latter, in 1702, gave up their 
right of government to the crown ; they, however, retained 
their private rights to vast t^cts of land, some of which ti- 
tles have descended through their lieii-s to the present time. 

8. In 1 702, the whole dt New Jersey was united with New 
York under one governor ; they had, however, separate As- 
semblies. This arrangement continued twenty-six yeai-s, 
and then, on the earnest petition of the people, New Jersey 
ohtained a royal governor for itself TJnder this separate 
government it remained until the Revolution. 

Delawaek. Pennsylvania. 
1, Deiawaee was first settled by the. Swedes, under Peter 
Miniiits, on Christiana Creek, near the present city of Wil- 
mington, in the year 1838, The tract of land lying around 
the settlement, purchased from the Indians, was named New 
Sweden. In 1643 they hailt a fort on Tinicnm Island, in the 
Delaware, a few miles below Philadelphia. This was, there- 
fore, the firat settlement in what ia now the State of Penn- 
sylvania, 



was eet up bj the Oovemor of Now York ? What blgH-handed acl 
IS perpetrate t How was the oonteat about goTemment setUetl f 
. dlsposlUon was made of East Jersey in 1692 ? What InieiTei'ed with the 
hefettlementr WhHt was a principal canae of these dlapnles f How did 
rsg^n thayictovy? What dtd New Jeifey thus become t What did the 
relflia,nnd what is stilted hi regard to theari titles? 
iDion took place tulToar How long did this last ! What chasge took 
ace, and how long did this remain in foi-ce ? 
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2. The Dutch regarded the Swedish posts on the Dela- 
ware as an intrusion on their territory of New Netherlands, 
and, as we have ah-eady seen, compelled the settlers to sub- 
mit to their authority in 1655. But these settlements on 
the west bank of the river continued to flourish long after 
the Swedish power there had ended, and from time to time 
wei-e increased by Dutch and English immigrants from New 
Tork and New England. 

3. In the year 1681, William Penn, a son of the celebrated 
English Admiral Penn, obtained a grant of land in America, 
west of the Delaware, from Chai-lee 11. of England, in pay- 
ment of a debt due to his father. This tract, called Penn- 
sylvania by the king, was increased by a grant to Penn from 
the Duke of York of all that territory now forming the State 
of Delaware, and presently named " the territories or three 
lower counties on the Delaware." This gave Penn the 
western and sonthern shore of the -river and bay, and also 
an outlet to the ocean for hia new province. Being himself 
a Quaker, hia desire was to provide a home in the New 
"World for oppressed "Friends," as the Quakers called them- 
selves, that they might here enjoy their religion in peace. 

4. In 1682, Penn himaelf came over with a hundred immi- 
gi'ant«, and in the same year twenty-three- vessel a with set- 
tlers sailed from England, all of which aiTived safely. Penn 
landed at Newcastle, November, 1682, and was received by 
the settlera on the Delawai-e, as well as those who had pre- 
ceded him' in 1681, with great respect. Early in 1683 he 
laid out the city of Philadelphia, on land purcliased from 
the 'Swedes, which they had bought from the Indians. It 
progressed so rapidly that fey the close of the year there 
wei-e eighty substantial houses. 

5. Penn's ti-eatment of the Indians — with whom, soon aft- 

a. What colon J treatfld these selUemaftts aa tteapae^ne oa its Wiritorj't Dojoii 
rememberwhocompelledtbom to submit r Bow tiu' did ttile breuk up the Swedieb 
aettlementef How were they iucraaeed f 

fl. Who was William Penn? In what way did be become conueoted with tlie his- 
tory otAmerioaf What wae the new province nomea, and by whom? What fnr- 
thergront didhBObtainf How was this addition known f Ofwhtttadvantagewas 
tblBto theproviucef To whatdenomlBBtlondidPenn belong? How did he design 
to use the grant of land that had been given tohimf 

4. When dfd Penn himself flrst come over ? What immigration came in the r air.c 
year F Where did Fenn land, and how was he received 1 
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J I AWARE PENNSYLVANIA 




ei he landecl, Jig made a tieaty of lo\e and fiiondship undei 
an elra-tree near Philadelphia — was so kind and truthful, 
that the natives always trusted one in the dress of a Quaker. 
The consequence was that the early settlers of Pennsylva- 
nia were not troubled by the. Indians for many yeai's. He 
■was equally liberal to the colonists, both Swedes and English. 
He freely gave tbeni the right to elect all the subordinate 
officers of the colony, and all the law-making was placed 
in their hands. Entire religious fi-eedom wm also secured 
by law. 

6. Lord Baltimore from the very fii-st disputed the bound- 
aries of Penn'a grants, and claimed that the northerly line 
of Maryland ran west fi-om the Delaware above the Sehnyl- 
kill. This claim covered tKe three lower counties, and also 
included the city of Philadelphia. Penn, unable to agree 
with Baltimore about tlie boundaries, went to London in 

was Ihla shown fn tlie early 
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1684 to have the dispute settled. It was there decided 
that Penn should have half the tenitoiy between the 
Chesapeake and the Delaware lying north of Cape Hen- 
lopen. 

7. When Penn went to England he left a deputy, with a 
council of five, to take charge of the colony. In 1691 this 
council -gave great offense to the three lower counties on 
the Delaware, and the latter set up a separate govern- 
ment. Penn "sorrowfully" sent word from England to let 
them have their way, and appointed a deputy govei-nor over 
them. Next year, 1 692, the province and the territories were 
taken from him, because he was thought to be a firm friend 
of the deposed King James, and were united to New York ; 
but in 1694 all his rights were restored to him. 

8. In 1899 he came out from England, and found the peo- 
ple angry and dissatisfied. There was no good re^oB for 
their complaints. Penn bad been vei-y kind to them, and 
their lives had been entirely free from the troubles that had 
befallen the eaily settlera in nearly all the other colonies. 
Penn, always anxious for the welfare of the people, gave 
them a new " Charter of Liberties," but this did not satisfy 
the three lower counties. 

9. Meanwhile news was brought from England that an at- 
tempt was in progress to bring all the proprietary govern- 
ments in the colonies under the crown. This led Penn, in 
1701, to return to England, whence he wrote to his province 
that he would allow the lower counties to have a separate 
Assembly. A final agreement of separation was according- 
ly made in 1703; but both colonies until the American 
Revolution remained under one governor. After Penn's 
death in England in 1718, they were governed by his de- 
scendants or deputies. In the year 1779, the State of Penn- 
sylvania, grateful to the memory of its founder, paid to his 

6. with whom was Penn Involved In diapntes P What were tho rival claims of 
LocdBflltlmoret What woePemi compelled to dof Wliat was the reanlt ? 

T. Wtiat occmred dnriug; PenD's aheeace in England? How did Penn act when he 
heard the news! What great change took place in ISS^and why? When and In 
what way was justice done to Penn f 

8. When did he retnra from England! What did heflnd on his arrival! Whatis 

hla benevolent teelinga? How for dill thia saliBfj them! 
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heirs nearly five hundred and eighty thousand dollars as 
an equivalent for their proprietary rights, 

10. The history of one of the very greatest of American 
patriots and philosophers, Benjamin Franklin, is closely 
connected with the later colonial history of Pennsylvania. 
Bom in Boston in 1706, he settled, when a youth, as a 
printer in Philadelphia, where ho gradually rose to the first 
honors in the province. Here he made his famous discov- 
eries in electricity, and here ho gained a great reputation 
for sagacity and skill in the management of public business, 
Wc shall meet him in the history of the French and Indian 
War and of the American Revolution, 




, Wliat ftttampt important to Peim was being mode ia Englandf How di 
Bt tlila ? What conoeflsions did he make f When was thla conuludefl t 
-e Delaware and PennsjlYanla governed after the eepfttaOonf When and w 
Penn die ! What orcntaoUy became of the rights of hia heira f 
a. What ffi'BHt man was a resident of Philndelplila during Its eoloniul bist 
intlssaldotbischaracterJ 

E 2 
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GENERAL REFLETTION'* ON THE MIDDi^E COLONIBa 




I Early Settlers — In the middle colonies — New Yoilv, 
New Jersey, Pennsjhania, andDelawaie — wo find the set 
tiers differing in language and in race mach more than in 
Virginia or New England. Among them were to be foand 
Dutch, Swedish, Geeman, I'eench, and English colo- 
nists. The Swedes had only a very limited influence on the 
lower Delaware ; the Dutch left a very powerful and lasting 
impression on New York and on East Jersey ; the Germans 
settled principally in Pennsylvania, where their influence was 
confined to their own communities — Germantown, fiar exam- 
ple, was settled by a band of German Quakers; the French 
were to be found in considerable numbers in New York. 

2. The English were the most numerous throughout these 
four colonies, and, after the conquest of New Netherlands, 
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THE MlDULJi 

overshadowed all the othci-s. The English Quakers spread 
over PennsylvaQia, West Jersey, and Delawafe. The New 
England men settled the east part of Long Island, and work- 
ed their way in among the Dutch of Manhattan, very much 
to the annoyance of the Dutch governor and the settlers. 
They crossed over also into East Jersey, where ao.on came a 
large number of Scotch Presbytemns, whose influence has 
come down to our own time. 

3, Their Relations with the Indians, — "With the exception 
of the quarrels with the proprietoi's and others about land 
titles under conflicting land grants, New Jereey, after the 
English settlement, was remarkably free from every thing 
that could disturb the settlera. Nearly sun-ounded by the 
other colonies, it was almost entirely sheltered from the In- 
dians, and the early inhabitants endured no such privations 
from exposui-e or want of fooiras the settlers of Virginia 
and New England. 

4. Pennsylvania was equally fortunate, Penn's kind treat- 
ment of the Indians, from the very first, won their colifldence. 
It is to be boiTie in mind, however, that these Delawares of 
the Algonquin family were a feeble remnant, and very dif- 
ferent from the Eastern Indians or the fiei-ce Iroquois. The 
settlers in the " three lower counties on the Delaware," and 
in West Jersey in particular, were as happily situated as the 
Fenneylvanians. It may be said safely that no body of peo- 
ple ever enjoyed more abundant blessings in peace, comfort, 
and moderate freedom, than the early settlers in West Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, and the Territories. There are no very 
striking events in the history of these colonies, because there 
was among" them so much solid happiness. It is out of op- 
pression and wars that what ai-e generally called tho great 
events of history arise. 

3. Who™ did the Qnahora «ttle P Wliere ilo we find tlie New Englnud men ? 
How ware thaae innnigraiita regarded 1q the New NelHerlaudE? Where else did 
they find theh' way! 

3. WbatiaaaidofthBBarljoondiUonofNewJareejr? How wns It eaTeil from the 
Indian msflsaci'eH f In what other thing ore the settlere to be considered fortnnalef 

4. How was PennBylrania Bated from Indian troubles ? What is said of Iba "three 
lower counties 1" What general statement Is mad* regarding the happiness of the 
settle™ P Why are there yerj few striking events in the history of Naw Jerss j. Penn^ 
sjlvanio, aud Delaware t 
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5. The early history of New York was different. The In- 
dian wars, at an early day, carried desti-uctioii among the 
settlers.' Not only on the north were they exposed to the 
fury of the Indians, but the neighborhood of Manhattan Isl- 
and suffered severely. For these massacres the D'jtch had 
themselves to blame. Govenior Kieft's cruelty to the In- 
dians produced the effect that might have been expected on 
the jealous and revengeful natives. 

6. Industry of the People. — All these colonies were for a 
long time agricultural. The climate was temperate, and 
the soil yielded in abundance maize, wheat, and other grains, 
much of which was exported, particularly from Pennsylva- 
nia. But the industiy of the settlere was not confined par- 
ticnlarly to farming. The foundations of two great mercan- 
tile cities were laid, New York and Philadelphia, 

7. New Amsterdam, admirably situated for commerce, at 
a very early day did a considerable business with the In- 
dians in skins and furs, which were exported to Europe ; but 
the Dutch town gi-ew slowly. In the year 1656 there were 
only 1000 inhabitants. After it passed into the hands of the 
English, New York increased more rapidly, for in the year 
1700 there were nearly 6000 i-esidents. 

8. Philadelphia, on the other hand, grew quickly and vig- 
orously from the very fii-st. In 1684, two years after its 
settlement, it was estimated to contain 2400 inhabitants, and 
for many years was greatly in advance of New York. It 
cari-ied on an active commerce, and, having a lich country 
near it on both banks of the Delaware, occupied by thrifty 
farmers, it soon became a place of considerable busihess. 
The manufactures of the people will be alluded to hereafter 
in some general remarks on colonial commerce and manufac- 
tures, and the restrictions imposed on them by the English 
government. 

5. What contrast ia to bB found in tbe history ofNew York? What Was the chhbo 
oCthlB? 

S. What was tbe chief occupation of the f etOera In the mldaie Kilonioa f What Is 
Bald of this? What other caUing was piipsued f 

T. What Is said of the husinesB of New Amsterdam, and Its gi'owth f Why Is it so 
weliaitualed tor commerce f What was its population in 16M and in ITOOV 

8. What is said nf the srimlh of Plilladelphiaf WhJit iB stiitert of its commerce 
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THE MIDDLE COLONIES. 109 

s. ITie Proprietary Governments and Land Grants. — In these 
middle colonies we see a full trial of the proprietary plan of 
goverament. There was much civil freedom, but the admin- 
istration of authority did not work happily for the proprie- 
tors. Even Penn, who said he desired nothing so much as 
the happiness of his colonists, became in time very weary of 
their sturdy opposition. They wanted constantly more of 
their own way, and tiiis he was not always ready to gmnt. 
Then there were bitter disputes in New Jersey, as well as 
Uew York, about land titles. The proprietoi-s either sold 
their lands in small farms or leased them pei-petually at low 
rents. But the titles of these proprietors were often conflict- 
ing, and the rents were not paid when they became due, no 
matter liow. small the amount. The whole arrangement did 
not work well for the proprietors, and in the end they were 
happy to give up their powers of goverament to the crown. 

10. The system practiced by the West India Company of 
granting great tracts of land in New Netherlands to pa^ 
troons proved very oppressive. The troubles these grants 
produced have descended almost to our own times, break- 
ing out into armed resistance to the claims of proprietors as 
late as the year 1842. These were called the "Anti-rent 
Troubles," and oeeun-ed in some of the Hudson River coun- 
ties in New York. The same system of land grants was 
pursued under the English governors. As an instance, Liv- 
ingston Manor, a large tract below the present city of Hud- 
son, extending twelve miles on the river bank, and stretch- 
ing with increasing width as far as the Massaehnsetts line, 
was gl-anted by Governor Dongan to Robert Livingston, a. 
Scotch immigrant. ~ 

11. These enormous grants in New York helped greatly 
to produce an aristocracy, and the chief power of the colony 
was thus held in the hands of a few leading families and 
their friends. That greatest event in the early history of 
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HO COLONIAL HISTORY. 

the colony of New York, the political murder of Lcisler, 
sprang from this, Leisler waa the leader of the people, and 
lost his life when the aristocracy triumphed, the Livingston 
mentioned above being one of his prominent enemies. 

12. After his death the struggle became more bitter be- 
tween the party of the people and their enemies, continuing 
for more than a quarter of a centuiy ; and this contest fitted 
the people to take the bold stand they did against the moth- 
er countiy in Revolutionary times. Nowhei-e throughout 
the colonies was. there a more active spirit shown against 
England than by the " Sons of Liberty" in New York City 
in J114. 

13. Religion and Education. — It is interesting to notice 
how many of the colonies were founded by peraons escap- 
ing from religious persecution. We have already seen Ma- 
ryland, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island fii-st settled from 
this cause. The middle, colonies were also the refuge of the 
persecuted. No religions sect was called on to endure more 
repraach and persecution than the Quakers, and no people 
was at last move happily situated than they were in West 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

14. To New Netherlands, also, came the Walloon fami- 
lies ftom the South Belgic provinces — exiles from France 
for religious persecution, and really Huguenots speaking the 
French language. The' persecuted Waldenses, exiled from 
Piedmont to Holland, were early settled on Staten Island. 
Fifty yeara after the arrival of the Walloons there was a 
lai-ge addition of Huguenot families of the firet chai-aeter, 
many of whom settled on and near Manhattan Island, othera 
in what is now Ulster county. New Rochelle, in Westches- 
ter county, settled in 1689, still points out, by its French 
name, an early Huguenot settlement. 

11. Wbat did these grants tend to produce f WhateYentepisagontofthier Wliat 
leading man vas dosel; cimneclad with the execution of Leisler t 

le. How tar did Leister's death pat iin end to this coiitristt How did It educate 
the people? In wliat way waa this spirit shown in later times? 

13. What Is staled as worthj of pardcnlar notice? What colonies already men: 
tioned were nettled from this causef How waa it in Pennsylvsnis and JecEsy? 

1*. Who were nmon^ the firat settlers of New Nelherlandsf What were theyf 
Who were the WaldeiiBeaf What cnii you faj of the Hogiienots and their early set- 
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15. The I'l'otestant settlers of New AmsteKiiim brought 
■with theio from Hollajid the church of their choice. They 
eooii added to this the school and the schoolmaster, because 
they understood the value of education. One of the most 
urgent and constant demands made by them to the West 

■!■ India Company was that the directors should send compe- 
titnt schoolmaetei-s fram Holland, and the settlers freely of- 
fered to be taxed foi- their support and for that of a public 
school. In the year 1659, a Latin school was established by 
the dii-eotors at their earnest solicitation, and a leai-ned pro- 
fessor was sent from Europe to conduct it. This school be- 
came so successful that in 1662 children were sent to it from 
as far south as the Delaware River and Virginia. 

16. After New York passed into the hands of the English 
in 1664, the subject of education was greatly neglected. 
This was owing, among other things, to the intermixture of 
languages, races, and sects. The same causes operated pow- 
erfully in Pennsylvania, where, though Penn had granted a 
charter for a high scliool as early as 1689, it was owing to 
the vigorous efforts of Benjamin Franfelin that an " acad- 
emy" was established in 1 749. This became in a short time 
a college, and finally the University of Pennsylvania. By 
Franklin's influence, there was added, in 1152, a free school, 
where all poor children were taught reading, writing, and 
arithmetic 

In conclusion, we see that among the early settlers of 
these -middle colonies there were the elements that form a 
. vigorous, liberty-loving, iudustiious, and intellectual people. 
They came from the sturdiest and most advanced nations of 
Europe, and in this new land their children displayed in due 
time the sterling virtues which they inherited from their an- 
cestors. 

la. How early atd the aetder 
thiaabownf Give Bn aecouDl 
sfllflontsBncwaaf 

10. What ieaaJdrfodncatlon after 1884? To what waa this greaUy owing t What 
was the state of thhigs in Pennsjlvanla f When and through whom waa a tree school 
estalilishad in Philadelphia f 

What ia said in genetoi of the settlsra in the middle colonic f 
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I. From whatEuropead rniti 
S. Which yraa the first of thesa ooIouIbb f 

S. What were the limitBofNevfUBtherlands, and tti whom granted? 

4. Why was the Hndson Hiver called the North BWer ? 

5. What vra« [lie Saitlh SlrerF 

6. Where nnd when was the first occnpalion of this colony? 
T. Where, and by wham, and when was it fli-st settled ? 

3, What people from the north of Enrope settled in New Netlieilaiid!i ? 

9. When and where did Ihey settle f 

W. How long ii-ere tliey a separate colouy ? 

II. When and how (lid It end ? 

la. Whieh of the middle oolonies did tke English «rst settle f 

18. How long did the Pntclt mahitain their anthoiiiy hi New Nctherlnnd.^ ? 

U. Who was their lost governor, and what was his charMtert 

10. When and how did the Dutch supremacy come to ao end ? 

16. How much territory did the Duke of York claim to be within his grant! 

11. In what way did this claim Influence the settlement of New Jersey ? 
18. Where and when was it Urat settled by the English f 

IB. By wlkom was the saslem end of Long Island first settled! 
ao. Towhomdid the dnks assign a largB portion of his territory? 
21. When and why was it afterward named Bow Jersey f 
aa. By whom was Wrat Jersey prhidpally settled ? 

23. Tell from the map, page 124, the boondarissofEast and Weel Jersey ? 

24. What trouhle did the setUers have with the proprietors ? 
26. How did such troubles generally end ? 

2fl. What grant was made to William Penn f Who was he? 

SI. What colony did Pennsylvania originally emhraoe within IIa limits ? 

28. Why did it sepaj'ato from Pennsylvania? 

asrSivellie particulars of the early settlement of Pennsylvaniaf 

SB. What sect formed the great bulk of the setUei* thei-e ? 

SI. When ftnd bow did the colonizing of Delaware b^u t 

8a What colonies were to a large eWeat first eetlled by Friends f 

SO. How many of the middis coloulee had proprietary governments ! 

S4. What was their experience under this form of government ? 

SB. Which of thoBa colonies were first setUed out of religions peraecntlonf 

3& What tragical event is deeply hiterwoven with the early politics of New Tork? 

ST. state briefly the particulars of this- 

SfL Who were the patroons, and how did they affect tlie comfort of the colony i 

39. Where did the Germans settle ? 

40. Werethereany French Protestants in any of these oolouleBf If so, where? 

41. Who were the Walloons and thcWaidensest 

42. In what respect did Penn and the Dntch differ iD their treatment of the Indians ! 

43. How did Penn and his colonists treat eaoli other ? 

44. What Is said of the condition of the early settlers of West Jersey and Pennsyl- 
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NOKTH Carolina. 

1. Under his Virginia grant, Raleigh, it will be remem- 
bered, mado several unfortunate attempts to settle on Ro- 
anoke Island. These were the first efforts at settlement 
within the present limits of North Carolina. The country 
i-emained unnoticed until the year 1630, when Charles I. 
of England granted an immense tract of land south of the 
Chesapeake to Sir Robert Heath ; but he did not makeany 
settlement on the teiritory, and the grant thus became yoid, 

2. About the year 1651, a few emigrants from Virginia set- 
tled neai- the mouth of the Chowan River. Ten years later, 
some New England people settled on the Cape Fear River, 
near the pi'esent site of Wilmington, The land there was 
very barren, the Indians were hostile, and the colony soon 
went to ruin. 

3. In 1663, Charles II. granted to Loi'd Clarendon and 
seven noblemen, out of the territory originally given to 
H^ath, a new province, which was named Carolina, in honor 
of the king. A party of settlers irom Virginia, under a gov- 
ernor appointed by the proprietor, settled, in the year 1664, 
on the Chowan River, near the old settlement of 1651, and 
the colony was named Albemarle, in honor of one of the 
proprietors. 

i. The proprietors as well aa the settlers supposed this to 
be within the limits oftheCai-oIina grant They soon found 
they were north of it, and new boundaries were granted. 
The present southern boundary of Virginia became the line 
on the north, and the southern line took in more than one 
half of Florida. About the year 1666, Sir John Yeamans 
brought a number of emigrants from Earbadoes, who settled 



1. Wtero BJid bywhora were the flrat atl 
Wasthiaatlemptsucceaefiil! When and H 
What nsB was made of the grant ! 

3. Whan was the next grant given, and tc 
tlei-e come, tind wheu * Where whb Ihe flrst i 


orapta mndo to settlo North Carolina! 
1 whom did King Charles L grant lanfl 1 

IGSl ? What waB mada tao jeara later? 

1 whom? From what place dlQ fha set- 
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near Wilmington. This was named the Clarenclon County 

5. Earl SliafteBbuiy and John Locke, two celebrated En- 
glishmen, on behalf of the proprietors, drew np a plan of 
government for Carolina. It provided for the creation of 
an order of nobility, who were to govern the people and 
make the laws. This aristocratic government was, perhaps, 
suited to an old and populous country, but not to a wild ter- 
ritory, where the settlers were few and widely scattered. 
After being tried for more than twenty years, it was found 
to pi-oduce nothing but constant heai't-b timings, and was 
fiually given up. 

0, Clarendon Connty Colony did not encceed. The coun- 
try around it was barren, and the settlement was nearly 
abandoned in 1671. Albemarle County Colony flonrished 
in numbers, but there was constant discord between the set- 
tlei-B and the proprietors, arising partly out of the scheme 
of government, and partly out of the old and troublesome 
question of yearly rents for their lands. 

V. The same state of things existed in North Carolina aa 
in nearly all the other colonies under proprietors — the peo- 
ple were unwilling to pay these rente, and the proprietors 
found it impossible to collect them. The trouble that this 
occasioned in the province was increased by the bad govei-n- 
ors that were appointed. Things went on in this unsettled 
way until the year 1739, when North Carolina passed under 
royal government, and so remained a royal province until 
the American Revolution. 

4. Where aia these seKlBi-a anppoae tliemselTos tobef Ilow were iia boundaries 
finally nnnQgedf Where did Uia next Bettlers come trom f Whatwiis the nnmeot 

0. Who drew np the first form of Rovernment ? Hois wei'e tlie people to he gov- 
erned nuder this (Orm J ma this proye suitable at that timtit Did it flnallj pruve 

«. What ia eald of the Clareudon Connty Colony t Was the Albemarle Connty 
Colony more enccesafnU From what did their tronblee arise f 

7. What trouble did North Carolina hme ia comniOQ ivith other colonies ? How 
ivaa thlB Increased ? How long did thla stele of things last! How did IL fljiall]' end ? 
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South Cakolina. 

1. John Ribauit, as has been already stated, attempted 
to settle a colony of Huguenots at Port Royal in the year 
1562, but was driven off by the Spaniards. 

3. The proprietors nnder Clarendon's grant turned their 
attention to the southern part of their territory, and sent 
out some colonistfl, who settled first at Port Royal, bat after- 
ward removed to the Ashley River, and founded old Charles- 
ton, 1670. The settlement was.named the Carteret County 
Colony. In 1680, the old Charleston settlers removed to the 
jnnction of the Cooper and Ashley Rivers, and laid the foun- 
dation of the present city of Charleston. 

3. Religious persecution in France drove a large body of 
Huguenots to seek a home in South Carolina about the year 
1686. They were not well received by the colonists, who 
were at first disposed to drive them out of the country. The 
French exiles bore all this with great patience, and bo won 
on the better feelings of the English by their industiy and 
integrity, that they were, after some time, admitted to the 
full rights of citizenship. From this Huguenot stock there 
descended many of the most powerful and well known fami- 
lies of South Carolina. 

4. The people of the colony were no more submissive to 
authority than in the northei-n settlements. They quan-el- 
ed with the proprietora about rents, taxes, and their rights; 
resisted the iamous scheme of government already alluded 
to, and went so fai- as to banisb one of their governore. 

5. The Spaniards at St. Augustine, in Florida, were their 
nearest neighbors on the south. When war, known as Queen 
Anne's, was declared in 1702 by England against France 
and Spain, South Carolina raised an expedition, and sent it 

1. Who mnde the first atlempt at Bettliog in Horth CeroUna, and -whau ? 

a. Whstwos thenest Hltemptf Where did they flnaJlj remoTe ta ? Inwhatyear 
vrae old Chtu-Ieeton settled F 

B. What oYont in Prnnce caiiSBd agreatmnnypeoplstOEeelt aliome In South Car- 
oiinaf How were they received r How did the eiileH bearthie treatment? What 
was thereanlt of thsirforbeaiance? What effect on the colony did this Huguenot 
Immlgratloh eventually produce f 

■ i What Is eatd oftheenbmieelvenesaof theSouth Carollniana! What did Ihey 
quttitel about f How far did they cairy their [■e^stance to the government f 
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against St, Augustiiif, in Florida. The Spanish fort was 
found too strong, and the Carolina troops were compelled 
to return without effecting theii- object. In the year 1706, 
a French fleet from Havana attacked- Charleston, but was 
i-epulsed, with the loss of three hundred men, and one of the 
ships, which was captured, 

6. The Indians on the borders occasioned them great 
trouble at different times; but in Ill5 a severe battle was 
fought, and the natives were driven Into the swamps of Flor- 
ida. When the Indian WiliM|lil^4^i the expenses that had 
been incnri-ed produced discontent, which broke out in open 
rebellion, and the settlers a second time expelled the gov- 
ernor. In 1720 the king declared the charter forfeited, but 
paid the proprietors about $80,000 for their rights. Thus 
ended the proprietary government, and South Carolina be- 
came a royal province. 



Geoi gia 
1 Till, piestnt Stite of Geoigii formed a portion of the 
S[r^ Caiolina grant of Clarendfen, 
This Routhem portion remained un- 
settled until the year 1732, at which 
time all the land between the Savan- 
nah and the Altamaha Rivers was 
granted to Jdmes Oglethorpe and 
^ otteis^Hi ^^ 

1 OJlethoipe was a man of for- 
■ tnne, an ofScei in the English army, 
and a membei of Parliament. The 
inteiest we feel in the history of the 
oaLRTii a settlement ot Georgia centres in this 

veiy remirkible peiRon He vis possessed of a very 

6. Who were their Dearest neighbors ou the sonth t Wtot did South CarollDii do 
when war was declared b«tireen France and Bnglnud ? Whst was the result of this ? 
What attack was made on them aft«rthle, nnd tilth whatenccessF 

«. What caused them mnch trouble f How was this pnt an end to ? What new 
tronble arose ont of thie Indian viarf What was done hy tbe kins? What did 
South Carolina thus become F 

I, In whut grfltit wn» the present State of Georgia included ! How loug difl this 
remalnnnaettleflf What grant was made In that year! 
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benevolent nature, and hacl made hia name well l^own by 
his efforts to abolish imprisonment for debt, and the cruel- 
ties of the prisons in England. His object in establishing 
the colony of Georgia was to provide a home for suffering 
poor people, and for snch discharged prisoners as might de- 
sire to live a better life in a new country. For this pur- 
pose, the tract was conveyed to twenty-one trustees for the 
period of twenty-one years. 

8, Oglethorpe settled with the first im migrants at Savan- 
nah, at the mouth of the^MMAMPHRl^^ the year 1738. 
The class of poor pei-sons that he brought out with him was 
badly chosen. It was composed of banki'upt tradesmen un- 
used to labor, very helpless and complaining. In the fol- 
lowing year some 600 settlei-s came over, but they were of 
that class which poverty had made lazy and vicious. Ogle- 
thorpe went back to England, and brought over 221 poor 
pei-sons from England at the tmstees' expense. Meanwhile 
the colony was increased by an arrival of a party of sturdy 
Scotch Highlanders and a considerable body of industrious 
German emigrants. t'rt'', ■ 'r 

4. The Spaniards looked on ^^fe^i'^^ .lony^s an intru- 
sion on their tenitory of Florida, und Oglethorpe very soon 
saw that it would be necessary to provide means to defend 
the settlements. In 1 736 he went to England to ask for help, 
and returned in 1738 at the head of a regiment of soldiers. 

5. In the^i^y cart of tjie y ear 1740, soon after the be- 
ginning of ■ijj^'George'sJPpj'dglethorpe, at the head of 
twelve hundred whites, five Ij^ndred of whom were from 
North Carolina and Virginia, and twelve hundred Creek In- 
dians, marched against St. Augustine ; bat he found the fort 
stronger than he expected, and this, together with sickness 
among his troops, obliged him to return home. 



HDd when (ll<t Oglethorpe flrat SBttle ? Of what cUee of people were the 
compoBed t Descrihe those who come the following jeta. What did 

next dot How had their ml mbece been Increased In the mean tlinef 
id the Sponiards look npon tbia .colony ! What discovery did Oglethorpe 
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6. In 1 J42, the Spaniards, in turn, fitted out at Havana an 
expedition of three thoueancl men against the coast of Geor- 
gia. Frederica, a small town on St. Simon's Island, was at- 
tacked in June; but the Spanish general managed the busi- 
ness so badly, and Oglethoipe was so watchful and active, 
that the expedition returned to Cuba in July without effect- 
ing any thing. 

7. While Oglethorpe was active in protecting the colony 
from the Spaniards, the settlers had been busy in sending a 
messenger to En|^aB*affttfejfflW^aints against him, Ogle- 
thorpe went there to meet his accuser in 1743. It is pleas- 
ing to know that this good man was highly trusted by the 
government; for all the charges, a&^r a fair hearing, were 
dismissed, and the accuser was punished for making false 
complaints. Oglethoi-pe was made a major general in the 
English army, and did not again return to Georgia. 

8. The settlei-s continued to complain against the trustees 
in the same way that they had complained of Oglethoipe. 
After twenty years' efforts, and at a cost of $700,000, there 
were only three small towns, seventeen hundred white inhab- 
itants, and four hurtaf&J-aegroes. The colonists wanted the 
rights the Carolinians had, and especially the right to own 
slaves, which the ti-ustees had forbidden. Wearied with the 
complaints of the people, the trustees at last resigned their 
rights to the ci-own in 1752, and Georgia became a royal 
province. 



REVIBW QUESTIONS.— NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA, AND 
L To what original eront wsb North CarollmL iuclndcil f 
a. What do yon remember abont Eoauoke laland f 

5, How did the grant In ICOO affect North Citoliua ! 
4. Who first settled it f when mid where ? 

0, Who settled South Carolma ! when and where ! 

6, Under what grant Iras this ! 

T.WhntwaHilaeKlBntJ 

8. WbatisBaldofthBrnovemenfaotthaSpaniarilaS WllJ aid tbeyfuHln I 
terprleef 

1. While Oglethoipe wns thns nctive, what wei-a the ecfflere doing' Whnt 
dof Were his flcciisara BQcccseful in tlvelr charges against him F What is 
sold of Oglethorpe? 

3. Were the colonists any more contented ? Wlmthndbeenthe sncceas ofl 
nny ! What rights did eettiera want? What Bpecia! pennladon did they desl 
had heeu Mrhifldcu them f How did the liiistees meet these complaintB f 
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20. Under what govemment was it conducted? 

31. How was he treated by the col^jsts and hy the English govei 

22. How long did the tiustces' governnTenrcoutSine; and wliy wi 



FEENCn EXnOKATIONS / 



1, Samuel CnAMi'ijiiif, the French explorer and governor 
of New France, entered the northern part of what ie now 
New York in ie09, to assist the Algonquin and Huron tribes 
j^ainst the Iroquois, or Five Nations. By his help the Iro- 
quois were defeated, and he gaiaed for the French the in- 
veterate hostility of tliat gi-eat confederacy. The French 
missionaries, who not long after settled among tribes near 
the Iroqnoie, were seized by the latter, put to tortiu-e and 
murdered, and the missions were broken up. 

2. Prevented in this way from exploring the country to 
the south, the French peneWated along the north shore of 
Lake Ontario in 1626, The esplorei-a were chiefly Jesuit 
and other Catholic missionaries, whose object was to plant 
Christian missions among the natives. In the year 1634 we 
find these remarkable men as far west as Lake Huron, with 
several missions established on Georgian Bay. In 1664 they 
explored a considerable distance on the shores of Lake Su- 
perior, where they first learned of the great copper region 
near the lake ; and in 1668 the mission of St. Jfciry was es- 
tablished, the oldest European settlement in Mchigan, In 

I. Who WHS Champlaiii, and of what terrltovy w 
was his chief object aud the resntt of his expeditiou 
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1672 tlie missionaries viaited Milwaukee, Chicago, and Si. 
Joseph's, and planted missions among the tribes on Lake 
Michigan. From these Indians they heard vagne accounts 
of a great western river, 

3. Next spring, the missionary Marquette {maV-kef), in 
company with Joliet (zho-lS-a), a ti-ader from Quebec, and 
five othei' Frenchmen, floated in canoes down the Wisconsin 
Kiver, and discovered the Miasissippi, or " Great Rivei'," in 
the month of June, 1673. They then sailed down its wa- 
ters as far as the mouth of the Arkansas. In the early part 
of the next year they ascended the Mississippi, and, having 
discovered the mouth of the Illinois, went up this river as 
far as it was navigable, and thou crossed by land to Chica- 
go, whence they paddled their canoes to the mission at 
Green Bay. 

4. La Salle, a famous French adventurer, and celebrated as 
the explorer of the Lower 
Mississippi, was a man of 
extraordinary energy. As 
eaily as 1670 he had been 
engiged in trying to find 
m Canada an overland 
western passage to China. 
As a reward for the sagac- 
ity ind energy he display- 
ed m exploring Lakes On- 
tano and Erie, the French 
king bad granted to him 
Foi t Frontenac, at the outr 
let of Lake Ontario, to- 
gether with a large traot 

LA BitiB. ^f jjjg adjacent country. 

His imagination was so inflamed by the accounts he had re- 
ceived of the newly-discovered " great river," that he went to 

a. lu what direction did llieFreDch then turn Uielt attenaouf Who wore theae 
erplorecfll Whera do we find them in IflS* f WiietelnlOMt Wliere were aej in 
afewyonreafter? What did the j iearn wliile there f 
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France in 167'? and obtained a commisaion from the French 
king to continue the exploration, 

6. Returning to Canada and Fort Frontenac in 1678, he 
bnilt, near the present site of Buffalo, on Lake Erie, a bark, 
the Griffin, of sixty tons, and in the following year sailed 
through the great lakes as far as Green Bay. From this 
place he sent back his vessel, laden with furs, for supplies ; 
while he, with some companions, sailed wp Lake Michigan 
in birch-bark canoes to the mouth of the St, Joseph's, and 
thei-e built a fort. 

6. On a branch of the Illinois they built another fort, 
called by La Salle Crfeve-cceur {fn-dve-kia-) — " Heart-bi-eak," 
on account of his disappointment at the non-arrival of the 
Griffin with supplies. To obtain these. La Salle, with fear- 
less enei'gy, took with him three companions, and struck 
through the wilderness to Fort Frontenac in the spring of 
1680. While he was gone. Father Hennepin, by his orders, 
explored the Tipper Mississippi as feras the Falls of St^ An- 
thony. In 1680 La Salle returned to Lake Michigan. 

' 1. In 1682 he descended the Mississippi to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and named the country on the banks of the great 
river' Louisiana, in honor of Lonis XTV., king of France, 
Ascending the Mississippi, he returned to France in 1683 to 
enlist his countrymen in his plans for the settlement of the 
new territory. He was successful in this, and toward the end 
of the year 1684 La Salle left France with four ships and 
280 persons, well supplied with ail the necessaries to plant 
a colony at the mouth of the Mississippi But the entrance 
of the " great river" was hard to find : La Salle missed it, 
went westward, and early in 1685 landed his colony at Mat- 
agorda Bay, as is supposed, in Texas, where he built Fort 
St. Louis. 
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8. In littlo more tKan two yeare the colony was reduced 
by disease and suffering from 260 to 3& persons. La Salle, 
despairing of help from France, started with J 8 men to go 
north to Canada by land in 1687. His wonderful skill, en- 
ergy, and courage might have carried him through, but on 
his journey he was murdered by two of his companions. 
Five of them, who kept together, after six months' wander- 
ing, reached a small French post on the MisBissippi near the 
mouth of the Arkansas. The twenty men left at the fort in 
Texas were never again heard of 

9. In 16S9, twelve years after La Salle'a death, D'Iber 
viUe, a native of Quebec, came from France with an expedi- 
tion, and bailt hnts on Ship Island. Taking with him fifty 
men, he sailed up the' Mississippi ss far as Red River, and 
retnmed by way of Lakes Maurepas {md-re-pa/i) and Pont- 
cbartrain,BO named by him in honor of two ministers of the 
French king. Soon after he left a colony on the Bay of Bi- 
loxi, at the mouth of the Pascagoula, Mississippi, and sailed 
for France, May, 1699. 

10. Toward the end of the year he returned to the Missis- 
sippi, and early in 1700 went up as far as the present site 
of Natchez, where he marked out a settlement named Rosar 
lie (roz'^-lee). In 1702 he came a third time from Fi-ance, 
and removed the colony from Biloxi to Mobile, which be- 
came the capital of Louisiana ; bnt it did not flounsl). Dur- 
ing ten years its population never increased beyond 200 
persons, and it w^ only kept alive by supplies from Prance 
and the island of St. Domingo. 

11. "While these attempts were in progress in Louisiana, 
the French were a^itive in the West. Detroit was founded 
in 1701, and about the same time the villages of Kaskaskia 
and Cahokia grew up round the missionary stations on the 
east bant of the Mississippi, above the mouth of the Ohio, 

S. Whnt wus the fate of the colonyF V^si resolatloa did La Salle fbrm and pnt 
iD execntloii! Wliat prevented him itoto ftilSlling itt What portion of his com- 
pHnlODa escaped f What became of those left at Fmt St. Loiiio ? 

». When and by whom was the next attempt made to settle Lonismiinr Whei'e 
did he first land t What were his next movemeDls I Where, before his return to 
France, did he plant a colony 1 

10. When did he return to Lonislann t Where and when did be then go t What 
la said of Dtberrille'B third voyage P IVhatwflsUjo success of 9ie colony at Mobile t 
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Yet the French population in America did not increase rap- 
idly. In 1690 Canada had not more than 1200 inhabitants; 
Acadia had seai'ce 1000, In the whole of Louisiana, in the 
year 1702, thei-e were not more than 30 families. 

12. The designs of the Fi-enoh were,however, of the grand- 
est sort. They looked to the formation of a mighty empire 
in the valley of the Mississippi, stretching from the great 
lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. This hope was not destined to 
be realized. In Louisiana, notwithstanding a lavish expen- 
diture of money in colonizing it, the repeated efforts of the 
government and of individaalB met with little but misfor- 
tune, from the nnhealthiness of the climate, and nearly con- 
stant wars with the Natchez and Chickasaw Indians. Al- 
though in 1 722 the colony was firmly planted, its population 
in 1740 did not exceed 5000 whites and half that number of 
blacks. 

13. It is impossible not to admire the remarkable enter- 
prise and activity of the French. While the English settle- 
ments were confined to a strip of territory east of the" moun- 
tains, the French had pushed thousands, of miles into the in- 
terior. They had explored the great lakes ; they had exam- 
ined the Fox, the Wisconsin, the Illinois, the Maiunee, and 
Wabash Rivers — the Ohio they had comparatively neglect- 
ed—and they were familiar with the shoi'es of the Missis- 
sippi from the Falls, of St. Anthony to its month. 

14. Before the year 1750 they had more than sixty mili- 
tary stations, at intervals from Lake Ontario, by way of 
Green Bay and the Illinois, the Wabash, and Maumee Riv- 
ers, down the Mississippi to New Orleans. At the principal 
posts wei-e regular garrisons, relieved once in sis yeai-s. All 
this had been done in the face of most bitter Indian wars 
waged against them by their old enemies the Iroquois, and 
also by the Chickasaws and the Natchez on the Lower Mis- 
sissippi. In addition, they, in the year 1 748, traversed the 

11. What EBttlementt were meanwhile mnde In the West f Whot is Baia of the 
French popnlaHon in CBuailB* Tu Acnfllaf In loulBiiiBnt 

IS. What great desigoe hsd the French formed? What ia Bald of fhe enccesB of 
their efforts ? How is thisahownljj a comparison otflateef 

cspioraliouB had the French made t 
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country south of Lake Erie east to the raoimtains, and took 
formal possession of it by burying, at important points, lead- 
en plates with the arms of France engraved thereon. 

15. It was on such vigorons efforts at occupation that the 
French baaed their claiin to the valley of the Mississippi and 
the country watered by its tributaries. According to the 
usual custom prevailing among rival European nations on 
this continent, the French could scarce have held the new 
territory by a much stronger title. That claim was soon 
put to a test at the cannon's month in the French and Indian 
War. 



Events immediately Preceding the Wae. 

1. The three intercolonial wars left intense hatred be- 
tween the Frenchaiid English in America. A fresh source 
of quarrel soon arose out of rival claims to territory. In 
the year 1749, only a year after the close of King George's 
War, a grant of six hundred thousand acres of land west of 
the Alleghanies, on and near the Ohio River, was made to 
some Londoners and Virginians, under the name of the Ohio 
Company. 

3. As the French considered this to be a part of their ter- 
tory, they treated the Company's surveyors as intruders, 
made them prisoners, and broke up the trading-posts. They 
acted with still greater vigor in 1753. In that year twelve 
hundred men were sent from Montreal, who built a fort at 
Presque Isle (pres-keei), on the southern shore of Lake Erie, 
now the pi-esent town of Erie. The same year they ad- 
vanced south from this, and built two forts— one, Fort le 
BcBuf i^vf), at the present town of Waterford, and Fort 

14. Descrita their line of posta. How many did they have f Wlmt iB said nf their 
gsraleonat In what other way had they claimed poaeeesion of b large tract of couu- 
ti7f WhatiB said of the opposltian they had met with! 

IB. On what, then, was [he French claim to theMissiBBippi Valley based t What iB 
said of the Jnatlce of thiB ctidni f How was this dalui tested t 

1. What was the feeHng between the French and English colonies? What new 
qnatreUrosef Deecrilie the grant made in llifl. 
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Venango, on French Creek, which flows into the Alleghany 

3. Dinwiddie, lieutenant governor of Virginia, alarmed at 
the movements of the French, sent a messenger to the Frencli 
commander of these posts, asking thoir removal. The per- 
son he chose to carry this message was George Washington, 
a native of Virginia, then a young man of two-artd-twenty. 
On the 30th of October, 1753, the very day on which he re-* 
ceived his credentials, he left Williamsburg, and, pushing 
through the wilderness, arrived at Foit Venango Dec. 4. At 
Le B(Buf he at last found St. Pierre {pe-are), the commandant, 
who received his letter, and treated him with marked kind- 
ness, la the conrse of Washington's stay the French officers 
talked with great fi-ankness, said that they were there by 






9. How aid the Prencb, clainia interfere with tli 
1(1 they treat the Berranta and propectj of the i 
Id they take to keep posBOssioa of the territory : 
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order of the ting, and should remain there so !oag as he 
commanded them to do bo. 

4. St. Pierre's written reply to Dinwiddle was given to 
Washington, who at once comm.enced his long and fearful 
journey of four hundred miles to Williamsburg. Snow had 
fallen; the rivers had risen, and were filled with ice; the 
horses hroke down at the very commencement, and the jour- 
ney had to be made on foot. The Indians were far from 
friendly, and once Washington was shot at from a distance 
of not more than fifteen paces. Through all these dangei-s 
he made his way home unharmed, January, 1754, and deliv- 
ered St. Pierre's lettei, ■whicli contained a polite but firm re- 
fusal to give up the posts. 

Events of 1754. 

5. Commencement of Hostilities.— Early in 1754, the Ohio 
Company sent out a small party to erect a fort at the junc- 
tion of the Alleghany and Monongahela Rivei-s, and Dinwid- 
dle dispatched a captain's command to .protect them. In 
addition to this, in March, a regunent of six hundred men 
was raised in Vii^inia, of which Fi-ye was colonel, and Wash- 
ington second in command. They quickly commenced their 
march to the new fort, intending to occupy it While on 
their way, they learned that the French had surprised and 
driven off the Company's men, and had then completed the 
works, naming them Fort du Quesne {doo-kam). 

6. Washington was sent on in advance to reconnoitre, and 
fell in with a small body of French under Jumonville {zlhoo- 
monff^eel), at Great Meadows, about forty-five miles from 
Fort du Quesne, Washington sui-prised this party on the 
night of May 28, and in the attack Jumonville was slain, 
and nine of Ms men. This was the first blood shed in the 

Frye died about .this time, and Washington assumed 
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the command. Tbe rest of the troops soon joined iiim at 
Great Meadows, whore he built a stockade, which he called 
Fort Kecessity. 




1. Here he was attacked in July by De Villiers (viPyerz) 
with 1500 French an^ Indians. At the end of ten boura' 
hard fighting, Washington surrendered the fort on condition 
that his troops should be allowed the honors of war. This 
expedition under Washington was the comnien cement of 
the great struggle between the French and English for tbe 
po^ession of the North American continent. All the pre- 
vious intercolonial wars sprang from disputes in Europe, 
which involved the French, English, and Spanish colonies. 

' What AM lie do ? Wlist was Wa success! 
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This begaa in America itself about teriitory. There was, as 
yet, no formal declaration of war between the two nations, 
nor was any made till nearly two yeara later, 

8. The English government was anxlons that their colo- 
nies should take the most active part in the contest, and 
ui-ged them to unite on some plan of defense. While Wash- 
ington was fighting in the wilds of Vii^inia, a convention 
of delegates from seven of the colonies assembled at Albany 
to see what could be done. The first object they had in 
view was to secure the friendship of the powerful Iroquois 
on the northern borders. This they succeeded in doing. 

9. They then debated and adopted a plan of ttnion for 
mutual defense, subject to the appi-oval of the colonies and 
the English goverament. The author of the plan was Ben- 
jamin Pranklin, a delegate from Pennsylvania. It never 
went in force, bccanse it pleased neither the ting nor the 
colonies. The king thought it gave the people too much 
power, the colonies thought it gave the king too much. 
The probability is, therefore, that Franklin's plan was near- 
ly correct. 

Events of 1755, 

10. The plan of union not having been adopted, the En- 
glish government detei'mined to cany on the war with such 
help as the colonies might feel inclined to furnish. In Feb- 
ruary, 11B5, General Braddock was sent out from England 
to the Chesapeake, as commander-in-chief, with two I'egi- 
ments of British troops. At Alexandria, Braddock met a 
convention of colonial governors, and, with their advice, de- 
cided on the campaign for the year, Braddock, in person, 
was to march against Fort du Quesne ; Governor Shirley, of 
Massachusetts, to lead an expedition against Fort Niagara ; 
and William Johnson, an influential man with the Iroquois, 

7. What attack was mode, noi wheu f Whict party was aueceaefnl [ What may 
this be called t Howdoeathls mfferfcomtlia otbac lutereoloulalwaraf Was thete 
aoy foiTna] declaration of war? 

8. HowaidtheEngliBligoverDmonteliowtbeirlnteroatlnaiis* WWleWaetlng' 
ton was agMfng, what was done elsewbere? Whftt was the first objeetf Howdifl 
they enceeed In this f 

9. Whatwns theneitpi'oceediue' Who was the author of this! Why did Ihia 
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was to attempt, witli their assistance, tho capture of Crown 
Point. 



8 planned by B^-addock, 
still another, {gainst the French settlements at the head of 
the Bay of Pundy, had been previously arranged in Massa- 
chusetts. They were defended by two French forts, and 
were considered by the English to be within tlie limits of 
Nova Scotia. Li the month of May, Colonel John "Winslow 
at the head of three thousand New England men, left Boston 
to attack these poets. On his arrival at the Bay of Fiindy, 
Colonel Monctton, with three hundred British regulars, join- 
ed him, and assumed the command. The forts were soon 
taken with little bloodshed, and the whole territory was now 
completely in the hands of the F " " 




12. Tho French settlers or Aeadlans, twelve thousand or 
more in numbei-, were a simple-hearted people, devoted to 
their farms and their country pleasures, and attached to the 
French rule by language and religion. They would have 
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been glad to have seen the French authority established 
throughout the old limits of Acadia, but they were far fi-om 
being tronblesorae to the English. 

13, Under false pretenses, the Acadiane were induced to 
assemble in large numbers at different points ; and, without 
■warning, with scarce an opportunity of bidding farewell to 
their hom^, seven thousand of them were thrust on board 
of English vessels, and were scattered throughout the En- 
glish colonies. Wives wei'e separated from husbands, chil- 
dren' from paretits ; and, in misoiy and wretched exile, this 
once happy people lingered out a weary life. To add to 
this dreadful cruelty, the country was laid waste, the farm- 
houseB were, burned ; the growing crops were destroyed, in 
order to starve any who might still be lurking in the woods, 
and this 'beautiful and fertile tract was for a time reduced to 
desolation. 

14, Braddock'a Expedition against Fort du Qusne. — Brad- 
dock's foi-ce at Alexandria had been increased by the arrival 
of Virginia troops, and, in the month of May, numbered 2500 
men. In the beginning of June he left Fort Cumberland, 
on the extreme frontiers of Yirginia, and, with his whole 
army, proceeded against Fort du Queene. Impatient at the 
slowness of the march, he ordered General Dunbar to follow 
him with the baggage, and pushed on with 1200 light troops. 
This was done at the advice of Washington, who was one of 
his aids-de-camp. 

15, Washington had already earnestly warned him of the 
Indian mode of fighting; and Benjamin Franklin, who vis- 
ited the general at Frederickton, did the same. But Brad- 
dock was a vain man, and held the provincial troops and 
the Indians in contempt. His self-confidence pi-oved his 
ruin. When ho was leas than seven miles from Fort dn 
Quesne, he was suddenly attacked on the 9th of July by 

la. What was the character of UieAcoaiansf Why did they prefer French nilef 
Sow tta did this feflUng make them tmuhleaomo to the English f 

IS. What method did the colonists take to drivo them from thoit countrj f How 
br was It snceessmi ? What crael meoenres were taken to prevent their return f 

14, How had Btaddock'a Birccs been increased? What was the oiijccl ot fhe 
eipedlOonf From what pohit did he flnallj' set oot? How did be hustan hia 
manhr 
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about 800 Indians and a few Frenchmen, commanded by an 
officer no higher than the rank of captain. 

16. The enemy were posted chiefly behind trees. The 
English were in open ground, without shelter, exposed to a 
deadly fire. It was in vain that the English ofiicers again 
and again led their men against their unseen foe. They 
themselves were shot down. Braddock, after showing the 
greatest bravery, was at last mortally wounded and carried 
from the field, and the troops fell into confusion. Washing- 
ton did every thing in his power to restore order. He was 
repeatedly shot at, and was the only mounted officer that 
escaped without a wound. At last he was able to rally the 
Vii'ginia troops, and in this way cover the retreat of the 
regulars. 

IB. Wint WBmfngs did he ceceiTB? How did Brnildook treat these f Wlist was 
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17. The day had been moat disastrous to Braddock. Out 
of the 1200 engaged, nearly 800 were killed or wounded, 
and of these, 62 were officers. Dunbar, who was coming on 
slowly with the baggage and the reel of the army, on learn- 
ing the disinter, destroyed his wagons and made a hasty re- 
treat, or rather flight, with the wreck of his army, fii-st to 
Fort Cumberland, and then to Philadelphia. 

18. Expedition againat Niagara. — Governor Shirley, in 
command of the expedition against Niagara, had only reach- 
ed Oswego by the month of Aiigust. The news of Brad- 
dock's defeat, togetlier with sickness among his men, and 
the desei-tion of his Indian allies, so discouraged him that, 
after building two forts at OewegOj and leaiikig 70.0 men to 
garrison them, he returned to Albany, BJ^^ death of 
Braddock, Shirley became commander-in-chieI%iP all the 
forces in America. 

19. Expedition against Crown Point.— In July, 1755, Gen- 
eral Lyman was in command of six thousand provincial 
troops assembled on the Hudson, at the head of boat 
gation, fifty miles north of Albany. While waiting the ar- 
rival of Johnson, he threw up a strong fortification, nanied 
at first Fort Lyman, afterward called Fort Edward, In An- 
gust, General Johnson joined him with the stores and artil- 
lery, and then advanced to Lake George, fifteen miles distant. 

20. On his aiTival, he learned that two thousand French 
and Indians from Montreal, under Baron Dieskau (de-es-ko). 
governor of Canada, were on their way to attack him. He 
at once sent out Colonel ■Williams with a thousand Massa- 
chusetts men, and Hendrick, a Mohawk chief, with his In- 
dians, to intei-cept him. About three miles from Johnson's 
camp, Williams and Hendrick fell into an ambuscade, and 
wei'e both slain. Their troops retreated to the camp, pur- 
sued by the French. 

IT. WliDt la ?si{] of Braddock'a loss! What aBBistance did Dunbar reudei ? To 
what poinfa did he retreat? 

18. WhfttlasaldorShirley^eKpedlHont Whateventaconepitedtoalterhleplana? 
Who aniceeded Braddock He commanaer-ln-chleTP 

19. WhatwaathEpOBiliODofLymaninJulyr How did he employ hta time ? Who 
Joined him t To what post did they adYancef 

20. Whflt news awflif ed htm ? What measuraa did hs take lo prerenl this ntlHdt I 
What was the fiite of these men ? How did the troops aavo themsolvea ? 
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21. Dieakau promptly led hie troops to the assault, but 
was driven back by the deadly fire of the colonists from be- 
hind the breastworks. The Indiana fled, and left the French 
alone, who fought bravely. Dieskau was severely wounded 
and made prisoner, and the French fell back to Crown Point 
after losing their baggs^e and a thousand men. Genera! 
Lyman, as Johnson was wounded early in the action, really 
fought and won the battle. The latter did not follow the 
enemy, but contented himself with bnilding Fort William 
Heniy near his encampment. Late in the fall, he left garri- 
sons in this and also in Fort Edward, and then went to Al- 
bany, where he dispersed his army. For the defeat of Dies- 
kau he was rewarded with the honors of knighthood and 
i;5000 ; General Lyman received nothing, 

EVBMTB OP 1736. 

22. In December, 1755, Shirley met with the colonial gov- 
ernors at New York, and decided that there should be three 
expeditions in 1 768 — one against Niagara, the others against 
Fort du Quesne and Cro^n Point. In June, General Aher- 
crombie arrived from Eln|tland with troops, and relieved 
General Shirley from hie command. Lord IjOudoun, the 
commander-in-chief, did not reach America until July, and 
nothing was done until his arrival. 

23. Loudoun, who was a pompous and slow man, went to 
Albany and took charge of 7000 men preparing to move 
against Ticonderoga and Crown Point. While he was idle 
at Albany, the Marquis of Montcalm, successor of Dieskau, 
at the head of 5000 Canadian regulars and Indians, crossed 
Lake Ontario, and attacked the forts at Oswego. One of 
these was at once abandoned by the ganison, and the othei', 
after a short bombardment and the death of the commander,. 
Colonel Mercer, was surrendered August 14th. 

24. Montcalm obtained by this over 1000 prisoners, 135 

ai. Was the tort aUaoked? How was tt aefendell ? Ilowdid tlie Indiana behnve? 
Wbat was the resnlt Ifl the French ! Who teaTly commanded In thla battle? Who 
reaped nil the honnrs ! 

aa.Wbat plana were decidecl 00 for this year f Who relieved 8hlvley f By whose 

93, What did Loudoun Aral do ? How did the French employ the time wnalcd by 
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cannon, an immense quantity of military stores, and a fleet 
ofboats and lai'ger vessels that Shirley had made ready the 
year before for his Niagara expedition, Montcalm destroy- 
ed the forts, and thus for a time secured the favor of the 
native tribes, who had looked with great jealousy upon the 
ei-ection of these posts by the English. 

25. Loudoun sent out some troops, under Colonel Webb, 
to Oswego, but they were dispatched so late that they were 
met on their way by the disastrous news, and returned in 
haste to Albany. Nothing came of Loudoun's expedition 
against Crown Point, The main body of the troops did not 
leave Albany. The expeditious planned against Fort du 
Quesne and Niagara were also failures. 

26. The Ohio Indians fell on the outlying settlements in 
Pennsylvania and committed great devaetations. Expedi- 
tions were sent against them. At Kittfining^e'nativeS re- 
ceived a severe defeat, and were compell&d''Eo retire faither 
west ; but soalping-parties continued^ortenetrate within 3C 
miles of Philadelphia. 

Events o^llol. 

27. In JanuaryjlVsVjit was arrangedtat Boston that there 
shoald be but one expedition this year, and that this should 
■proceed against Loxiisburg, The frontier posts were to be 
defended, especially Fort William Henry and Fort Edward. 
Washington, with provincial troops, was employed to watch 
the outposts of Virginia, a very laborious and a vei-y diffi- 
cult duty so long as the French held Fort du Quesne. 

28. iEixpedition against Lonisburg.— Loi-d Ixjudoun sailed 
from New York with 8000 regulars against Lonisburg. At 
Halifax he was joined by a Heet of 11 men-ofwar and 6000 
■ troops. While Loudoun, with his usual slowness, hesitated, 

B4. Wbot aia MontBsIm gain by tbia viptnry f How did he secure tbe favor of the 
iDdlansf Why did the deBtruction of the foi-te do Ihia t 

as.WhsldldLonaounnndertake todo? Why was tblB afallQte! Howfiirwnn 
he Bnccessful against Crown Point ! What is aaid of the other expedilions of the 

88. What trouble waa made hy Indians f What did the settlers oblige them to dof 
Old this quiet them f 
ST. What was the aiTflngement for 1157! WhatDoaOwere tohe defonaod? How 
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a large French fleet entered the harbor of Louishurg and 
made an attack hopeless. Nothing was [eft for the English 
but to sail back to New York. 

29. Capture of Fort William Henry. — Montcalm, aa we have 
Been, was a very different man from Lord Loudoun — prompt, 
active, and vigorous. Suddenly he moved up Lake George 
from Ticonderoga, and laid siege to Fort William Henry, 
garrisoned by 2000 troops under Colonel Monroe, Genei-al 
Webb was at Fort Edwai-d, fifteen miles south, with 4p00 
men, but made no effort to assist him. The siege lasted six 
days, and Monroe then capitulated, with the honors of war. 
The Indians, greedy for plunder, in spite'ofthe strenuous ef- 
forts of the French officers, attacked Monroe's baggage and 
killed some of the prisoners. Montcalm, satisfied with his 
success, did not pi'oceed farther, hut destroyed Fort William 
Henry and returned to Crown Point. 

30. The close of the year found the French in possession 
of all the ten-itory they had before the war except the set- 
tlements on the Bay of Fundy. The English had sufiered 
greatly. They had lost the Oswego forts and an immense 
quantity of supplies. Fort William Henry had also been 
destroyed. Arouod the bordei's, the Indian allies of the 
French, all the way from Massachusetts to Virginia, pene- 
trated by scalping-parties into the interior, and kept the set- 
tlers in constant alarm. 

Events of 1758. 

31. The mismanagement of Amei-ican affairs created in 
England a strong feeling against the government. This 
compelled the king, George H., to form a new administra- 
tion, and William Pitt, afterward Lord Cliatham, was made 
prime minister. The entire management of the war was 
placed in his hands, and he immediately went to work with 

es. What moTemen t was maae by LarS Londoun ? Hnw were hie fcpcee Increased t 
Huw vrere lis plBOS traatratefl * Wlat were the English forced to do f 

29. How aid Montcalm differ ftom Loudoun f Wbat snerKetic moTeroent dtd he 
mnkef How waa this fort garrieoned f What Is said of Webb • WhatwaaMont- 
calm'smcceEs! What -was the conduct of Otelndtansf Did Montcalm undertake 
nay thing tnrtherl 

90. Wha.t was the condition of the Ff encli at the doEe of the year 7 What had been 
the loSBCfl of the Englishl How had the Hettlete been annoyed? 
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great Bpirit He persuaded the coloiiies to raise 28,000 men, 
and to these he added 22,000 regulars from England, mak- 
ing in all 50,000 troops. Lord Londoun was recalled, and 
General Abercrombie was appointed commander-in-chief! 
The plan of the campaign was to attack Louishurg, Ticon- 
deroga, and Fort du Quesne. 

32, Expedition against LouiBhurg. — An army of 12,000 
.-neu, under General Amherst, with a fleet of 37 ships, under 
Admiral Boaeawen, appeared before Louishurg on the 8th of 
June. The fortress, somewhat dilapidated, was vigorously- 
defended by leas than 3500 men, and by 11 ships of war that 
lay in the harbor. After a severe bombardment, in which 
the works were reduced to ruin, the French surrendered 
on July 27. With Louiaburg, Cape Breton Island and St. 
John's, now Prince Edward's Island, fell into the hands of 
the English. The hero of the siege was the brave yonng 
General Wolfe, who was killed next year at Quebec. Rich- 
ard Montgomery, also killed there fighting for the patriot 
cauae in 177S, served as an officer in Wolfe's brigade. 

33. Expedition against Port Tieonderoga.— Early in July, 
Abercrombie, the commander-in-chief, with 15,000 men, ad- 
vanced to the lower end of Lake George. When near Fort 
I'iconderoga, the advanced guard, under young Lord Howe, 
fell in with a French scooting-party. An engagement fol- 
lowed, and Howe was slain, July 7, He was greatly beloved 
by the New England troops, and his death proved a serious 
loss to tho army. Abererombie, without waiting for his ar- 
tillery to come up, oi-dered an assault on the following day, 
July 8, and was repulsed with the loss of 2000 in killed and 
wounded.' He then fell back hastily and in disorder to the 
head of the lake, and there built Fort George, near the ruins 
ofFort William Henry. 
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34. While encamped here, he sent Colonel Bradstreet, 
with 3000 men, agaiiist Fort Frontenac, on Lake Ontario. 
The place was easily taken, nine vessels were captnred, and 
the fort, with a large store of provisions, was destroyed. 
We shall presently see that this affair of Fort Frontonao 
proved to be of no small importance, Aberorombie was i-e- 
lieved of his command on account of his want of success at 
Ticondcroga, and Amherst, who had captured Louisburg, 
was made commander-in-chief. 

35. Expedition against Fort du Queane.— The expedition 
against Fort du Qucsne, composed of YOOO men, 5000 of 
whom were from Pennsylvania and Virginia, was led by 
General Forbes. Washington, who commanded the Vir- 
ginia troops, advised him to take the old Eraddock road, 
but he chose to build a new one at great expense of labor, 
and, what was more pi-ecious, of time. So badiy did he man- 
age, that, though he stai-ted in the early part of September, 
the beginning of November found him, with his whole army, 
little more than two thirds on his way, and fifty miles from 
Fort du Queane. 

36. He had, besides, lost 300 men of an advance corps, sur- 
prised by the French. The army w^ weakened by deser- 
tion and dispirited by sickness, and winter was approaching. 
A council of war was held, and it advised that the enterprise 
should be given up. Fortunately, the British general heard, 
through some desertei-s, that the spirits of the French at the 
fort were greatly depressed by the capture of Port Fronte- 
nac and the destruction of the stores intended for their use. 
In consequence of this loss they had been deserted by the 
greater part of thch- Indian allies. 

87. Forbes, encouraged by this information, pushed on 
more rapidly. The French abandoned the works on his ap- 
proach, and the advanced guard, under Washington, took 
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possession November 25 The mme ^ af (.hinged to Fort 
Pitt, in honor ot the piime miniBtei The ciptuie ot Fort 
<3n Quesne, although so long delayed, tij^ of gieit impor 
tance, because it at once bioke the spirit of the Indians id 
thit quaiter, who had hitherto been on the side of the 
French. The frontieis of Yirginia and Pennsylvania weic 
thencefoith iclitvcd ficm In li n inLmMLna duimg the w ^l 
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Events of 1769. 
38. The English minister, Pitt, put forth fresh efforts in 
the year 1759. Three expeditions were again planned — one 
against Quebec, under General Wolfe ; another, under Am- 
herst, against Forts Ticonderoga and Crown Point ; a third, 
under General Prideaox {prid-€>), by way of Oswego, against 
Fort Niagara. Amherst and Prideanx, after capturing the 

37. HnwdldthtanewaallfectForbBB'emoTementB? What wtiahiSBncccBB? How 
waa the Ibrt onnied ! Wlijwne the ci^tura of this tort ot great ImportaDCef 
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forts assigned to thorn, were to join Wolfe on the St. Law- 
rence, Opposite Quebec. 

39. Expedition against Niagarii. ^ General Prideaux was 
killed soon after the eiege of Fort Niagara began, and Sii' 
William Johnson succeeded to the command. On- July- 23 
the- FreHch surrendered the fort ; but Johnson, encumber- 
ed by pvisonere, was unable, from want of provisions and of 
boats, to move down the St. Lawrence to the help of Wolfe, 
as was ongiiially arranged. 

40. Expedition against Tieonderoga, — When General Am- 
herst and hie army reached Tieonderoga, thoy found that 
this fort, and also Crown Point, had been abandoned by the 
French. As was the casp with Johnson's army, Amherst's 
troops could not co-operate with Wolfe, because vessels had 
not been provided to cany them down Lake Champlain. 

41. Expedition againstQuebee.— On the 26th of June, Gen- 
eral Wolfe arrived in the St, Lawi'ence, opposite the iele of 
Orleans. He had with him 8000 troops and a fleet of 22 
ships of the line, besides frigates and smaller vessels. This 
immense fleet had entire command of the river ; and Wolfe 
found it easy to erect batteries on Point Levi, opposite Que- 
bec. The city was composed of two parts, the upper and 
the lower town. Wolfe's guns easily destroyed the houses 
along the river, but could do no harm to the citadel in the 
upper town. For miles above the city the rocks rose pre- 
cipitously from the river bank, and every landing-place at 
their foot eeemed to be guarded by cannon or floating bat- 
teries. 

42. The lower side of the city was protected by the Rivers 
St. Charles and Montmorenci, and between these the French 
had an intronched camp. In the month of July, Wolfe cross- 
ed the St, Lawrence with a portion of his army and attacked 

ae. What were Pitt'e plBne for this year! Name the espedillnns and tlie officers 
iu cbatge of tbem. What fnrtber orders did Amheret nnd PrideBUx receive f 

3». Whfltwas the titeofPrliieairs? Who took bis commaiia f Whdt euoceea ttt> 
tended this! Waa he able to Join Wolfe f 

4fl. What dlaooverj did Amherst nmlie ou reachiDg Tioondert^at Whj was he 
nuable to go to the assistance or Wolfe T 

4t. When aid Wolta arrive in the St. Lawrence? What forces liad he ? How did 
thlafleet greatly asBlBt him? Horn was the city divMedf What effect did hie giiiia 
hiive? How was the uppei-towo guarded! 
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these intrencLoientB, bat was repulsed with the loss of 500 
men. To crown his disappointment, no help came from the 
Niagara expedition nor from Amherst, and he himself, sick 
with a slow fever, was left, with his diminished army, to 
gain Quebec as he could, 

43. The Plains or Heiglji^s of Abraham lay west of the 
city, and there was a narrow path up their face scarce wide 
enough for two men abreast, leading from a small cove on 
the river. By this path, Wolfe, under the advice of his offi- 
cers, determined to ascend with his army to the plains. He 
first sailed up the river several miles above the landing-place, 
now known as Wolfe's Cove, Sept, 12. That night, flat-bot- 
tomed boats, containing the soldiers, dropped down the riv- 
er and landed them at the cove. Slowly, they climbed to 
the top, and early in the morning they were there drawn up 
ready for battle. Montcalm saw that he was now compelled 
to fight, and at once moved against them. The battle was 
hotly contested, and was decided in favor of the British, but 
not until Wolfe and Montcalm were both ^ 
mortally wounded. 




44. Five hundred French were killed and 1 000 made pris- 
oners. The loss of the English was 600 in killed and wound- 
ed, Wolfe died on the field of battle just as the French had 

42.HOW was the lower siileprolectea? When and wllh whet success flia Wolfs 
sttackthemf Wliatadded toble disappnintmentf Wbat was he forced Co do P 

43. How did the Plains of Abraham lie? Describe the paaaage of the fsce of these 
heightB. Wtiut aid Wolfe undertnlie to do? What was hla flcst step P What was 
donEatnightf Where did morning find them ? What was Moutcahn forced to do I 
Whatn-ae the result of thla battle and falfi of the leader^? When was It tbnght ? 
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begun to retreat, Montcalm died next morning in Quebec. 
Five^days after, on September 18, the city and garrison sur- 
rendered to Genei-al Townseod, the successor ofWolfc. 



Events of lj60. — Ci*sb op the Wak. 
45. In April, ireOjDe Levi left Montreal with 10,000 men 
to attack Quebec before the arrival of re-onforcements from 
England. Murray, who was in command at Quebec, marched 
out with scarce 3000 men to give him battla A severe en- 
gagement followed, April 26, in which Mun-ay lost 1000 
ipen, and fled back to the city, leaving all his artilleiy. 
Quebec was at once besieged by the French, but, fortunate- 
ly, the English fleet arrived May 9, and De Levi retreated 
in a few days to Montreal. 
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46. The English made extraordinary efforts during the 
summer, and in September three powerful aiTiiies wore 
united under General Amherst in front of Montreal. The 
force was so great that the French governor at once suiTen- 
dered, and with Montreal, all the posts in Canada were giv- 
en up, There were no further hostilities in America, but the 
war continued elsewhere until the year 1763. 

47. On the 10th of February, 1763, a treaty of peace was 
signed at Paris. By this treaty, Great Britain obtained all 
the French territory east of the Mississippi, with the excep- 
tion of the island of New Orleans, bounded on the north by 
the Rivers Iberville and Amit^, and Lakes Maurep^ and 
Pontchartrain. From Spain she received Florida in ex- 
change for Havana. As some recompense to Spain, France 
ceded to her the island of New Orleans, and all Louisiana 
west of the Mississippi. 

48. Two nations now claimed the North American conti- 
nent, the Spanish and the English ; the French had not re- 
tained a foothold. The whole vast region east of the Mis- 
sissippij'with the exception of the island ofOrleans, from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic Ocean, was under the British 
flag. Florida was divided by the English govei-nment into 
two provinces, East and West Florida ; and the River Apa- 
lachicola was made the dividing line. The Mississippi form- 
ed the western boundary of West Florida. At the same 
time, Canada was erected into the province of Quebec. 

49. PoEtiac'a War. — After the treaty of peace was con- 
cluded, the British were not quietly pei-mitted to hold pos- 
session of the vast territory on the north and west. The 
Indian tribes friendly to the French were unwilling to sub- 
mit to the English rule, and organized a formidable league 
ill 1763 under Pontiac, a famous chief of the Ottawas. Ev- 
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ery post west of Fort Niagara, with the exception of Detroit 
and Fort Pitt, was captured or destroyed, and their garri- 
sons made prisoners or massacred; these two posts were 
closely blockaded, and only saved by re-enforcements sent 
by Amherst. Many settlers were killed, and the rest fled 
eastward for protection. In 1 764, the Indians, overawed by 
the preparations made to put them down, sued for peace. 
Thus ended what is known as Pontiac's War. 



GENERAL REFLECTIONS ON THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR. 

1. TiiE French and Indian War settled the question 
whether the North American continent was, to be French 
or English in language, laws, and manners. This mighty 
I'esult had been achieved by means of ai-mies small in com- 
parison with the immense armies engaged in wars of more 
modern times. Yet the issue of the struggle could never 
have been very doubtful. The French must have been final- 
ly crushed out by mei-e weight of numbers. 

2. In the year 1768, when Pitt, the English prime minis- 
ter, undertook the management of the war, he raised at once 
50,000 men. This was nearly twice the number of all the 
Fi-encli in America able to bear arms. The whole popula- 
tion of Canada, New France, and Louisiana scarcely reached 
100,000 ; the population of the English colonies was nearly 
1,500,000. 

3. In spite of the vast superiority in numbers, the English 
for three years — 1755, 1756, and 1757 — had little but disas- 
ter, and this was owing mainly to the obstinacy and conceit 
of the English generals. On the other hand, it was the 
quickness and spirit with which the French moved, togeth- 
er with the assistance of the Indians, that made them so for- 

49 Were the Eagllah able to hold their posMBBlone without diepnte t Whj wero 
theluaiauBunftionaiyf What ptcparatlona did they make for war f Howfcrwcre 
they eucceraful f How wit9 Uiie euded ! Whstwae this rtelngof tbelndlanecalledr 

1. What was the great reanlt gained b; the French and ladiHn Wnr? How had 
this been achleredr What might have been anticipated Ht the beginning of the 
straggle? 

t What great jnlnleter infused energy Into the management of tSe war f What 
cnmpariaon la made between the men he raised and the French population f What 
waa Ui6 popnlfttion of the French and of the EngllBh eoloniea ? 
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midable. It must be owned, therefore, that the French, with 
the means at their disposal, made a very gallant struggle in 
a war stretching over bo great an extent of territory ; for 
there were in those days no railroads nor steam-boats to 
carry men and supplies from point to point. Keai-ly eveiy 
thing was to be done through a wild country, withont roads, 
over immense distances, and with great labor. 

4. This war has been called the French and Indian Wai 
buf the English, as well as the French, employed Indians. 
Sir William Johnson, of New York, rose to influence ei 
tirely on account of the power he had with the Iroquoii 
now known as the Six Nations. The English used all the 
means in their power to gain the help of the other Indian 
tribes, but the French were generally far more skillful than 
the English in gaining and keeping the i-egard of the na^ 
tives. 

5. Cost and Extent of the War. — The contest originally 
begun for supremacy in America, in a few years extended 
throughout the world. It raged in the West Indies, in Eu- 
rope^ and on the plains of Hindostan. At its close England 
was' every where triumphant. She was in possession of a 
large number of the West India islands, had laid the foun- 
dation of her gi-eat East Indian empire, and was mistress of 
North America east of the Mississippi, But, in acquiring so 
much, she had enormously increased her national debt. 

6. In their share of the struggle in America, the colonies 
had' spent $10,000,000, and were repaid only $5,000,000 of 
this by the English government. Thirty thousand of their 
vigorous young men had died fi-om wounds, or exposure, or 
on the battle-field. In addition to this, the sufferings of the 
settlers from the Indians, on the exposed frontiers for hun- 
dreds of miles, had been frightful. 
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V. Advantages of the War to tie Colonies. — As an offset to 
all this, the eolonieta reaped considerable benefits froni the 
war. Gti-eat Britain spent a great deal of money among 
them, particularly in the northern colonies, for the support 
of her fleets and armies ; and she paid for the food of the 
provincial troops as well as the regulars. War makes busy 
times, and the Americans in this way gathered considerable 
amounts of money during these six years. Then, too, they 
had been united in a common enterpi-ise, and had learned 
their strength, and what they could accomplish by union. 
Fi-anklin's plan for a fedei-al union indeed failed in 1754, but 
the colonies worked on in a united way without it, sending 
supplies of men, money, and materials for the common use. 
Thus they were better prepared to act together when the 
Revolutionai-y War began. 

8. The treatment of the provincials by the English troops 
was another thing that served to unite the foi-mer more 
closely. The English sneered at the awkward ways of the 
young farmer-soldiers. During the war, nearly every im- 
portant command in the ai-my was given to British officers. 
The provincial officers, with scarce any regard to ranlt, were 
thrust aside to make room for young British subalterns. 
But many of the future leaders in the Revolutionary War 
were trained in this long war — Washington, Gates, Morgan, 
Montgomery, Stark, Putnam, Arnold, and others. 

9. Gain in Liberty. — The liberties of the colonists wei^e 
more firmly settled at the end of the war, because the royal 
governors found it next to impossible to enforce arbitrary 
laws while the war was going on. The English needed the 
help and money of the colonists, and the Colonial Assem- 
blies would have refused to grant such assistance had the 
governors been tyrannical. When the colonies voted sup- 
plies of money, they did it with great caution, and kept the 
control of the purse in their own hands. In this way, much 
was gained in showing the people where their power lay, 

T. Wittt BdYBntase had t 
^re^tlj impai'taDt leQson Imd tlie war tJLDg 
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and, wlicii the war ended, the royal governors found it im- 
possible to go back to their old arbitrary modes of govern- 
ment. 



I. What aroTB lie French westward in their esploratlons ? 
3. To what class of men did these eiploicrs belong? 

8. Who first aiBcovered the Upper Misaisaippi and eiplorad il, and when f 
*. Give the geneiBl direcdon of the Pi-ench exploration from 1609 to 167S. 
G. What was the great ohject of these explorations 7 

6. When and by whom vae the territoi? culled Loniaiaua named and partially csr 

7. QiTe a brief account of La Salle'e labors 
e. What ideado jonformofhiBcliaractor? 

9. What do jon know of Father Hennepiu f 

10. Beacribe briefly DlbervMe'e eipedilion. 

II. What contrsel Is drawL between the activity of the French and that of the En- 
glish? 

ia. What was necasaary to complete the line of French occnpation tiom the eaei 
end or Lake Erie to the Mieeiaaippi ? 
18. How did the French posla afltect (lie Haglleh eettlements ? 

14. What portion of North America was occupied by the English ? 

16. Give the oi^me of the two nations to territory and what they were based on. 
H. What and where waa the Gret grant of lanOs to the English beyond the Aile- 
gbautee ? 
IT, Howdid this Interfere with the I'renchplanf 

15. What directly brought on the French and Indian Wart 
19v Why was it bo called ? 

20. What was the compacativo population of the French and English at thh begin- 
ning of the wart 

21. How did sctnal hostlUtiea commence, and in what year? 

M. What great man first appears in history jnst belbre the commencement of hos- 
tilities, and in the psrformance of what eerrice t 

28. What event la BradilocJt'a ill-fated espefliUon hod a powerfnl Influence on the 
Ilitnre hifltory of America ? 

24. When was Braddock'8 espediUon, and what was its object t 

2D. Why was the posaeeaion of this so desh^ble ? 

26. State the general plan of the eipedltlons for each year of the war. 

2T. QiTe the leading events of each year. 

28. InconnectionwithwhateventisBenjaminFfanklinmeDlioneainnKit Give 
anacconntofthis. 

W, In what does his name appear in 1754 ? 

30. To the efforts of what great English statesman was the final overthrow of the 
French In America greatly owing ? 

31. In what year was Fort du Qneane taken t 

SB. Give an accoant of its captnre, and of ttie expedition of which it formed a 

S3. What cloaing ereiit marliedthe conqnest of Canada ? 

B4. IWd the French malte any attempt to recover It? Ifso.givoan account of it. 

SO. How long did the war last! 



How did all this affe 
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Se. 'Whj was the war not ended unUl the ytar 1183 ! 

3i. What names connected witH the French and Indian War occni 
moat L'emarkable, end wb j 7 

m WhatDnme90fplaces,andwhyf 

Si. Who Vina the most dlst^ngniehod I'reiichmaD, and state (or whi 
character he was most remarkable? 

40. What was the great battle-ground In the northern part of New " 

41. What mode this adTancad poet eo valuable f 

4B. When and where was the treatj of peace proclaimed f 

^. Give the terms of ^la ao Isi ne relates to iKissession in Korth A 

44. What great question did the war settle ? 

46. By what were the military movements of the French marked aa i 
thoeeoftheEngllBb? 

48. What waa the cost of the war to the colouiee in money and men 

47. Wbal advantageB, on the other band, did the woi bring to the 
reference to union among themselves ? 2, in the training of militajy 



BEOTIOM" VU. 
TIIB AMEBrCAN KEVOLTJTION. 



1, The treaty of Paria secured to the Anglo-Saxon race 
the control of North America east of the Mississippi ; but 
England was not destined long, to remain mistress of this 
vast region. The treaty was scarcely ratified when the 
renewed oppressions of the mother country brought on a 
struggle with the colonies, which ended, twelve years later, 
in the War for Independence. 

2. The more remote causes of the American Revolution 
are to be found in the oppressive enactments made by En- 
gland at an early day to cripple or destroy colonial com- 
merce. The celebrated Navigation Act of 1660 — for the 
early act of 1651 was aimed chiefly at Batch commerce 
with America — with the additional restrictione of 1663, was 
passed for this purpose, and was felt severely throughout 
the colonies, but particularly in commercial New England. 
It sought to keep the Americans dependent on the mother 
coimtry, making England the only place where colonial prod- 
ucts could be sent for a marltet, and whence the colonists 
should wholly draw their supply of foreign merchandise. 
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3. From this it naturally followed that England earnestly 
strove to discourage the manufactare in the colonies of all 
snch goods as conld be provided by her own manufactui-era. 
We can jndge what were the settled feelmgs of the govern- 
ment and people of England on this point when, some years 
after the French and Indian War, Lord Chatham, late Wil- 
liam Pitt, a friend of the colonies, said in Parliament that 
"the British colonkts of North America had no eight to 
manufeoture even a nail for a horse-shoe." Even as early as 
the year 1691, the current EngUsh idea was that the colo- 
nies existed only for the consnmption of English commod- 
ities and the production of merchantable articles for the 
English trade. 

4. The Americans, ori the other hand, strove to encourage 
manufactui-es within then- own bordei-s. Iron-works were 
established in Massachusetts as early as 1645 ; and in 1721 
there wei'e in. New England six ftinjaces and nineteen 
forges. The production of iron was still gi-eater in Penn- 
sylvania, whence it was exported to the other colonies. The 
British iron-masters tbe same year tried to prevent the pro- 
duction of iron in America, but failed at that time. In 1 150 
the Americans were prohibited by act of Parliament from 
sending pig-iron to England, and from manufacturing steel 
and bar-iron for home use. This act shut up all such works, 
and any built thereafter were liable to destruction as " nui- 
sances." 

5. Parliament in 1732 prohibited the transportation of 
American woolen goods from colony to colony ; and hats, 
the making of which was already a thriving business, were 
placed under the same restriction as woolen goods. As an 
argument for this, it was asserted that, from the abundance 
of beaver and other furs in America, the colonists, nnle si le 
strained, would soon supply all the woild with hits The 
act of 1732 was followed, in 1733, by i law known as the 
"Molasses Act," imposing a duty on rum, molasses, and 
sugar imported from foi-eign coloniea into any of the Bnt 
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ish plantations. This was passed to protect the West India 
colonial productions at tlie expense of the North American 
colonies. 

6. The various acts of trade brought in their train a large 
number of custom-house officers, who applied to the colonial 
courts in 1 761 to grant them " writs of assistance" — waiTants 
to search when and where they pleased for smuggled goods, 
and to call in others to assist them. This was felt to be a 
grievous and dangerous power, and the issue of the writs 
was opposed with so much energy that, though they were 
granted, they wei-e so unpopular as to be seldom used. 

7. Regardless of the state of feeling in America, the En- 
glish ministei-s brought forward, in the year 1T63, a propo- 
sition to tax the colonies. It was claimed that the debt of 
England had been lai^ely increased by defending them, and 
that it wi« only right they should defray a share of the ex- 
pense by paying a tax to the English government. In the 
montli of March, 1T64, the House of Commons resolved " that 
Parliament had a right to tax America ;" and in April an act 
was passed levying duties on certain articles imported into 
America, and adding iron and lumber to a list of "enumer- 
ated articles" which could be exported only to England. 
The preamble of this act avowed the purpose " of raising a 
revenue for the expenses of defending, protecting, and secur- 
ing his majesty's "dominions in America^ 

8. The colonies protested against this as an attempt upon 
their liberties, proclaiming that they had bonie their full 
share in the various wars for their defense, and were now 
able to protect themselves, and affirming that " taxation 
without representation was tyi-anny." But armed resist- 
ance was not yet hinted at. Boston, under the leader- 
ship of Samuel Adams, was the first to move against this 
new plan of taxation, and instructed her delegates in the 

6. What oocnrcedlnlTSBf What is said of bat-mnking in the colonlesf What 
waatli6"Mola8BeaAot?" What was 11a ofajactf 

S. What aid theaeaels of trfLdahi-lug along with Iheni? What ware " write of fls- 
BiataiiM," and whdt tropbie did they prodnca in the coloniee ? 

T. What imporlant measure WflB proposed hy Ihe En^^lish ministiy fioon after thft 
treal J of Pttria ) On what grounda was this baaed • What followed in Mnich, 1184 1 
Desuribo the act of Apvil, nat, and ita purpose. 
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MaasachusettB House of Representatives to remonstrate 
i^ainst it. 

8, This body resolved " that tlie imposition of duties and 
taxes by the Parliament of Great Bi-itain upon a people not 
represented in the House of Commons is absolutely irrecon- 
cilable with their rights." A letter was sent to the agent 
of the colony in London, urging him to protest vigorously 
against the scheme of taxation, in which letter were the re- 
markable words, "If we are not represented we are slavea." 
The Massachusetts House also ordered that a committee 
should correspond with the other colonies. 

10. Connecticut, New York, Rhode Island, and Virginia 
followed the example of Massachusetts, and dispatched re- 
monsti-ances to England. Hew York sent one so strongly 
expressed that no member of Parliament could be found 
bold enough to present it. All this produced no effect. The 
Stamp Act, the other part of the taxation scheme, passed the 
House of Commons, March, 1165, by a vote of five to one, 
and the House of Lords were so agreed that there was do 
division. This act imposed a duty on all paper, vellum, and 
parchment used in the colonies, and declared all writings on. 
unstamped materials to be null and void. 

11. Another act passed by Parliament was more irritating 
to the Americans than the Stamp Act. This was known as 
"the Quartering Act." A standing army was ordered for 
the colonies, and the people, wherever these troops were 
stationed, were requii-ed by this enactment to find quar- 
ters, fire-wood, bedding, drink, soap, and candles for the 
soldiers. '■, > 

12. The Virginia Assembly was in session when the news 
of the passage of these acts an-ived in May. The aristo- 
cratic leadei-s of the House were afraid to take any action; 

8. How did the loloaieB show their dislike to Iheae meosnraBf Did tlioy at first 
contemplate armsd lesistaiice Ui Euglaud ? 

9. What Is aald of the cOEdui:! of Boston • Whpt spMlod tasolQtlon was paaeed 
by Ibe Hasanchnsetti! Honfe of RepTeseDtatites f State what is said of the ietler 
sout bj the Hoaee to itfl agent in London. 

10. How was the conflnet of Maasaclmse 
effect did an this ptodnce oa the Bngllsh i 
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but PitiitL ileurj , a young 
lawyer, piescnted i seiies of 
resolutions denouncing the 
acts IB defitructive to Brit- 
ish as well as Amencau lib- 
Lity The resohitions, sup- 
[101 ted by Honiy's w onder- 
hil eloquence, passed, not- 
vithstandmg gieit opposi- 
' tion, and copies were sent 
\ It once to the different col- 
F onies Befoie the Vii^nia 
le'folntions leaehed Massa- 
thuuetts, her lepieaentar 
tiveshid recommended that 
committees from the several colonies should meet at New 
York in October, to consult on what was to be done. 

13. The people seemed scarcely inclined to wait for the 
meeting of this Colonial Congress, but took matters into 
their own hands. In New Tork, as early as June, the Stamp 
Act was hawked about the streets as " The Folly of England 
and the Ruin of America," In Boston the citizens had fre- 
quent meetings under a tree, which they named "Liberty 
Tree." Upon this they hung in effigy those persons who 
were supposed to favor the English government. In Au- 
gust a mob attacked the house of a stamp distributer and 
destroyed the fumiti^re. They also attacked the house of 
Lieutenant Govemor Hutchinson, and, dragging out his fur- 
niture, made bonfires of it. Clubs, called " Sons of Liberty," 
sprang up all over the Noi-th, and spread south as far as 
New Jersey. 

14. Such was the excitement when delegates from nine 
colonies met in New York in October, 1765, and appointed 
Timothy Euggles, of Massachusetts, president. After a ses- 
sion of three weeks, tbey agreed on a " Declaration of the 
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Eights and Grievances of the Colonies ;" and a petition to 
the king aud memoriala to each house of Parliament were 
also prepared. In the "Declaration of Rights," they toofe 
the new ground that repi-esentation of the colonies in Par- 
liament was impossible on account of distance, and that the 
different colonies could only tax themselves. 

15. When the 1 st of November arrived, the day appoint 
ed for the Stamp Act to go into operation, not a stamp was 
to be seen, and the stamp distributers, eveiy where unpop- 
ular,.had deemed it wise to resign. In New York the Sons 
of Liberty burned Govei-nor Golden in efflgy, and so far 
frightened him that he delivered the stamps to the mayor 
and corporation on the 5th of November. 

16. Next day, November 6, at the same place, a commit- 
tee drew up an agreement to import no more goods until 
the Stamp Act was repealed. This non -importation agree- 
ment was soon signed by the leading merchants in New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston. At the same time a combi- 
nation was entered into for the wearing of American cloths. 
Business, interrupted for a short time by the want of stamps, 
was presently resumed, and the courts ere long ceased to 
regai-d the Stamp Act in their proceedings. 

17. In February, 1T66, Benjamin Fi-anklin, of Pennsylva- 
nia, agent in England for some of the colonies, was summon- 
ed before the bar of the House of Common-* to answer ques- 
tions regarding the condition of the colonies In this tiy- 
ing position that great man <3isp'£d|l wondeiliil calmness, 
readiness, and practical wisdom. ^Op anfiweis m relation 
to the operation of the Stamp Act, and the tempei of the 
Americans should it be enforced, greatly suipiised the offi- 
cera of the crown and promoted the cause of bis countiymen. 

14. When and where did the flret Colonial Congreaa meett Who waa Che preai- 
dent; How mas; colonies were repraaented F What was the reault of tbeir delib- 
eraCioneT Wbnt was Uie spirit of tltB"Deel(irtiUoQ of BlghtB?" In what did tills 
gronnd differ from that previonalj hifcl by tie colonlstB ! 

19. When was the Stamp Act to go into operatlou f What was the state of thhisB 
when that doy arrived ? What happened at New York ? 

18. What spirited agreement originated in Hew York soon afler? How was this 
received throughout the oolonieef How was bnaineas affected hy the wan t of stamps f 
How [Sr were stamps ueefl in the conrla f 

17. What remarkable event took place in Fobriiory.nMt What is said of his ba- 
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18. The Englieh goveniment showed signs of alarm; for 
the British merohants and manufacturers felt seriously the 
fuU weight of the non-impoi-tation agreement. Pitt, who 
was the friend of the Americans, nobly defended them in 
the House ofCommona; and in March, 1766, Parliament re- 
pealed the Stamp Act by a decisive majority. At the same 
time, the right to tax the colonies was asserted by a bill 
which declared the right and power of Parliament "to bind 
the colonies in all cases whatsoever." 

19. The English , i-uiers soon showed that they had not 
yielded mnch. In January, 1767, a new hill to tax the col- 
onies was introduced into Parliament, in which tea, paints, 
paper, glass, and lead were made subject to duty. This 
was passed in June. A board of revenue comraissionei-s for 
America was also established, with its head-quarters at 
Boston. 

20. On the receipt of this news, the excitement, which had 
been allayed by the repeal of the Stamp Act, broke out with 
I'resh fury. The colonial newspapers, twenty-five in num- 
ber, were filled with stirring and patriotic articles. The 
non- importation agreement, which had for the time been 
forgotten, was again adopted in Boston, Providence, New 
York, and Philadelphia. The Massachnsctts General Court, 
in February, 1768, sent a circular letter to the other Colo- 
nial Assemblies urging co-opei'ation and consultation. 

31. In June, 1768, the revenue officers at Boston seized a 
sloop on the charge of smuggling a cargo of wine, and a 
i-iot at onee broke out. The officers fled for protection to 
the barracks on Castle Island, in the harbor ; and the House 
of Representatives took no notice of the afi^air. The En- 
glish government, in July, ordered the Massachusetts House 
to rescind their circular letter to the other colonies; but 
they stoutly refused to rescind, and were dissolved. Some 

18. How hud the oppoeltlon of the Aroei'lcaaB already affected tbe Eogllsii govern- 
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of the CoSonial Assemblies that had cordially answered the 
Wi^sachueetta cireulai- were also dissolved by the governors. 

22. To overawe the iuhabitaats, four regiments were or- 
dered to Boston in September; but the authorities spiu'ned 
the Quai-tering Act, and refused to provide for the troops. 
Some of them encamped on the Common, and Faneuil Hall 
was used as a temporary baiTack. Genei'al Gage, hastening 
from New Tork, was compelled to hire for quarters some 
houses obtained with great difficulty, and to provide for the 
men out of his own military stores ; Boston would supply 
neither bedding nor ftiel. In New York the Assembly also 
firmly refiised to comply with tho requisitions of the Quar- 
tering Act, and was dissolved. 

23. In Boston, the ill feeling between the people and sol- 
diers broke out into open quan-els, and on March 5, 1 770, a 
picket-guard of eight men, provoked by the taunts of the 
crowd, fired, killing three persons and wounding eight oth- 
ers. Next morning Fanenil Hall was filled with an excited 
crowd; the anger of the people rose throughout the day to 
a tremendous height, and only the removal of the regiments 
from the city, in compliance with a positive demand, ap- 
peased the citizens. The captain of the guard and the sol- 
diers were afterwai'd tried for murder, but were acquitted 
on the ground of self-defense. 

24. The non-importation of Bi-itish goods again began to 
influence public feeling in England, and a bill was passed 
by Parliament , in May, 1773, repealing the tax on all arti- 
cles except tea, on which there was a nominal duty of thi-ee- 
pence a pound. The spii-it of the Americans was thorough- 
ly aroused, and they scorned this concession. It was not 
the amount of the tax, but the attempt to tax them without 
their consent, of which they complained. The non-importa- 

21. What riot occuiTed in Boston In JnnB,lI68? Slate what is said of it. Wli»(. 
order came io the MaBsachiiBetta Assambly from tbe BngllBh goTemmont In Jnlyf 
How nae this received, and with what rmnlt? What followed in some of the other 

HeBoBtoniansf Howdfd the lattsr 
vera the Boldiera provided forf At 



as How 


did the English attempt to 




■hatred of the 1 




what olhei 








of thingB in 


What happened in Marcl 


i.VlWf Wl 
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tion j,greenient w a* so tar modified i"* to ippH < lil J t ' tci 

and the merchint'! at the difieient poit'f were eaiiichtly 

warned against receiving it on consignment 

25 The first of the tea ahips aiTived it Bobton Novem 

bei 26, 177? \ mais meeting of citizens it Faneuil Hall 
oideied the vessel to be 
mooied at the wharf, and 
appointed a guaid of 25 
men to n atch her, ind see 
that no tea -ms landed 
Pie'-cntly a i-ommittee, on 
which were the active pa 
tnots John Hancock, b-im 
I el Adams, Josiah Qumey, 
ind Joseph Wairen, ob 
timed a picraise tJom the 
Ltptam and the ownei ot 
the tea abip thit the tea 
should be earned back to 
Englind, bnt Governoi 
SAMUEL iDAHB. Hutchinson would not 

grant i permit, ind ■« ithout tbis the \ essel could not piss 

tbe fort and ships of war in the harbor. 

26. As soon as the refusal of the governor became known, 
some 40 or 50 men, dressed like Mohawks, on the night of 
December 16 boarded the tea-vessels — two more of which 
had meanwhile arrived — and, in presence of a great but or- 
derly crowd, emptied, in two houre, 342 chests of tea into 
the water. At New York and Philadelphia the people would 
not permit the tea to be landed. That which arrived at 
Charleston was stored in damp cellars, and soon became 

. worthless. 

27, When the news of the tea-riot reached England it 
produced much angry feeling there, which showed itself in 

a*. What conceseiou aid the Englleh eoTernmentinakeiD MayF Wliat prodnted 
tbis conceSBioDf HowdiatheAmBricaiiB regard it^nud why? How was the non- 
ImpOTtftUou agreement modified ? What is said of the people nod ths t^a-mei'diaDts? 
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a determinatioii to punish Boston. Parliament thereupon 
passed the Boston Port Bill, shutting up the harbor of the 
town, and removing the port of entry and the seat of gov- 
ernment to Salem. In addition, some of the most tyran- 
nous a«ts were passed ; among these, a new act for quarter- 
ing troops on the people. Boston was chiefly dependent on 
commerce, and the destniction of her trade produced great 
distress among her people. The inhabitants of Salem and 
Marblehead nobly came to thdr assistance, and oflered the 
use of their whai-ves to the merchants of Boston ; and the 
colonies sent liberal contribntions for her poorer citizens. 

28. Virginia was among the first in expressing her sympa- 
thy for Massachusetts. Her Assembly was dissolved by the 
govei-nor in May, 1774, for appointing the 1st of June — the 
day when the Boston Port Bill was to go into operation — 
as a fast-day. It met, however, next day, notwithstanding 
his opposition, and declared that an attack on one colony 
was an attack upon all ; and advised calling a Congress to 
consider the grievances of the people. The other colonies 
joined in this recommendation, and it was agreed that a 
Congress should meet in September. 

29. This second Colonial Congress — the great Congress 
of the Revolution-— composed of delegates from all the colo- 
nies except Georgia, met at Philadelphia September 5, 1T74. 
Peyton Kandolpb, of Virginia, was appointed president, and 
Charles Thomson, of Philadelphia, secretary. The delegates 
passed a declaration of rights, together with addresses to 
the king and people of England, and recommended the sus- 
pension of all commercial intercourse with Great Bntain. 
It then adjounied, to meet May 10, 1775, 

30. Before Congress met in September, General Gage, now 
governor, had begun to fortify Boston Neck, the only ap- 

2T. Hhw wns the news of Uiia recaWed in Englonat How aid Psrliament show 
ItB dealre fiir.veDgsHiice? Hov did the Boston Port Bill aSect Boston f In what 
way did the Salem and Marblehead people show their Bjmpfithy ! 

E8. Wbldiwas the first Colonlnl Assenihly that maaifested its ejmpalhy for Bob- 
tonP How did it show thfsf What spuitad mettBnres did It reeommentl ? How 
WOB this receiTed by Oie otlier coloniasf 

m When and where did the second Colonial CongTeaa meet? Whnt colony wna 
notpi-osentbyhei' delegolesP Who were the Aral president and scci-elilrj? What 
tmpottant papers wereposaedf To what Snie did it adjourn f 
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proach by land to the town ; he had also seized some powdM 
stored by the provincials at Cambridge On the other hand, 
the Massaehusetts Assembly, which had been dissolved by 
Gage, met in October, 1774, as a Provincial Congress, called 
out the militia, ordered them to train and be ready at a min- 
ute's notice — bence called " Minute-men" — voted £20,000 for 
military expenses, and made prepai-ations for the worst. 

E ItBVOLUTlON. 

d mannactutes. 
B. Show in what light the EngliBli regarded the colonies. 

4. Slate what on English statesmnn said in parilament. 

(I What act pHBBfid lalJ33 piv>dnceii rery 111 teeliug in America f Why/ 

5. What were the "wriW of aselatancef" Stale their origin. 

T. How were the leellugB of Che Atnericaue atill fuilher irrita,led 1 

8. How long wae tUtB ftfler tie French and Indian War t 

9. Wliat was the first of tho revenne acts f 

10. By whet general protest, on the pai-t of the colonies, was tills met f 

11. Which was the llrst colon; to take pnbllc action 1 State what was done, 
la. What other colonies followed ( 

13. How didal) thla aifectthB conduct of theBrlHshgovemmeatf 

14. When was the Stamp Act passed, and what were its provisions? 
16. Describe the character of the act passed about the same time. 

la. What two colonic look almost simultaneous aoUou when the news of the 
Slamp Act arrived in America? 

18. How did the colonists sJjow their feelings befere the meeting of Congreas? 

19. When and where did the Stat Colonial Congrcsa meet ? 

20. What was doue at It f 

SL What was the ground taken la tbe "Declaration of Eights ?" 
28. How was the operation of the Stamp Act nearly nulllflea befere November? 
as. In what way did people transact bneiness without the use of alamped paper? 
84. What efiisct did tbis produce on the ErltLsh government F 
2E. State the service done to tba coloniete bj thefr countryman In England. 
Si. To whattyrannical claim did the English government still adhere? 
a;. When and what, as aconseqnenceof this, was the next act of Parliament? 
as. What high-handed measure was adopted by the English In ITBS? What pro- 
dnced this? 
a». How was Boston parUonlarly made to feel the displeosare of England! 

30. What conceaalons shortly followed, and how far were theee eneceseful i 

31. Show the spHt of the people In Ibe matter of the tea-ships. 
3a, How was Boston punished for this > 

33. What was the conduct displayed by other olOes and colonies f 

34. Daacribe particnlarly the conduct of Virginia? 

BS. When and where did the second or great Conllnontal Congress mcftr 

Bfi, What moasnres did it adopt? 

8T. When and what were the waillke movements of Gage ? 



movements were majJe by General Gage before the meeti: 
ictlve warlike measures wore adopted by the Matsachuaei 
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CHAPTER III. 

WAR OF THE EEVOLUTION. 



EVENI-S Olc 1775. 

1. Bt the bcgmuing of Api-il, 1775, the British troops i 
Boston had been in- 
creased by orders of the 
British government to 
3000 men. Meanwhile' ■ 
the Americans had col- 
lected a quantity of 
ammunition and public 
stores at Concord, 16 
miles from Boston. To 
destroy these, and per 
haps capture John Hin 
cock and Samuel Adams, 
who were lodging in 
that neighborhood, Gen 
eral Gage eeeretiy dia 
patched 800 troops, un 
der Colonel Smith, be 
fore midnight on the 
18th of April. 

2. The movement was, however, discovered ; the alarm 
was swiftly given to the country, and when the British ai^ 
rived before sunrise at Lexington, within six miles of Con- 
cord, they found some 70 or 80 minute-men assembled on 
the green. Major Pitcaim, at the head of the British col- 
umn, advanced on them rapidly, and called on them, as reb- 
els, to throw down their arms and diepei-se. Not being in- 
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tiiitS} ol eye 1, he oi^ered tie tiocpt to fiie and ae^en of 
the ciui ite men were killed and seveial n Diirdel tlie re 
mamdti dis] eieed The British then proceeded to Concord 
ind commenced to deetioy the Btores but were attacked by 
Iresh bol 9 of minute-men and compelled to retreat 







3. The country was now thoroughly aronsed. Young and 
old, with such arms as they conld collect, flocked to the 
scene of action. From behind trees, walls, and fences, they 
kept up such a galling fire on the enemy dui-ing their re- 
treat, that, had the latter not met at Lexington a re-enforoe- 
ment of 900 men and two iield-piecea, under Lord Percy, 
sent by Gage to their assistance, they would have been de- 
stroyed or captured to a man. The British continued their 
reti-eat to Charlestown, harassed by the Americans. When 
they arrived here, utterly worn out, they had lost, in killed, 
wounded, and missing, nearly 300 men. The loss of the pro- 
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vincials was aljout 90. The skirmish at Lexington, April 
19, 1776, was the beginning of Woodshed in the Revolution- 
ary War. 

4, General Gage soon found himself closely shut up in 
Boston by an army of 20,000 provincials, who hastened to 
that point on the news of the battle of Lexington, A line 
of intrenchments, extending nearly 20 miles, was formed 
from Roxbury to the Eiver Mystic, and the greatest activ- 
ity prevailed among the Americans, In May large re-en- 
foTOements arrived from England, under Generals Howe, 
Burgoyne, and Clinton ; and the army of Gage was now in- 
creased to more than 10,000 men. Thus strengthened, he 
issued a proclamation declaring martial law, and offering 
a pardon to those rebels who would lay down their arms, 
Fi'om this offer he excluded by name John Hancock and 
Samuel Adams, as persons whose crimes were too great 
to be overlooked. - 

5, The provincials encamped around Boston consisted of 
New England men, chiefly from Massachusetts, commanded 
by General Ward. To blockade the British more complete- 
ly in the town. Colonel Prescott was sent with 1000 men, on 
the night of June 16, to fortify Bunker Hill, which com- 
manded the great northern road out of Boston across the 
peninsula of Charlestown. By some mistake, Pi-eseott pass- 
ed by Bunker Hill, and went on to Breed's Hill, much nea,r- 
er the town, and there threw up intrenchments. 

6, When the morning brote, the British were am-prised to 
see earth-works so near them, and from the ships and a bat- 
tery on Copp's Hill opened fire, which did not distui'b the 
Americans. Gage then determined to cany the works by 
assaalt. About three o'clock in the afternoon, 3000 picked 

3, What made the BituaOon ot the BritiBh bo oi-lUcal f What is aald of the rnnnhig 
flght and retreat? What eayed the British from dealmction? How loug did the 
battle coutinnet Why le It called the battle of Lealngton ! What was the lose on 
each Bide C 

4, What 'vas the situaiion of th« troops in Boston soon utter the battle ! Whot 
'nSB tlie extent of the American Intrenchments? See m;tpfpage1fi2. To what ex- ' 
tent was the BriUsh army hicreaeed in May? When Qage found hiraseirthtie le-en- 
fotced, what did he do ? Who had the honor otlwlngsiclnded from this offer? Why? 

5, miat American troops were in the (DtrenehroentB in front of Boston? Whowns 
seat to fortify Bmilior Hill f Why waa tMa deemed necessary ? Whore lUd Prescutt 
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British trortps loft Boston, under Generals Howe and Pigot, 
and, hiTing landed, tegan to ascend the hill, while the can- 
non from the ships played on the Ameiioan works. From 
the neighboring height'!, and fjom the roofs ind steeples of 
Boston, thonsind? of spectators witched an\iously tlie ap- 
pioicbing bittle 




1. The Americans remained quiet till the Biitish were 
within 150 yai-ds of the works, and then delivered their fire 
so steady and well directed that the enemy fell back in dis- 
order to the foot of the hill. A second time they advanced, 
but with the same result. It was some time before they 
could be prepared for a third attack, and in the mean time 
they were i-e-enfoi-eed by 1000 fresh troops from Boston, un- 
der General Clinton. General Gage ordei-ed the houses of 
Charlestown to be set on flre, and, under cover of the smoke, 
they were again led up the hill. The powder of the Ameri- 
cans had begun to fail, and the royal troops pushed in at 
one end of the redoubt, and planted light field-pieces. These 
raked the breastwork from end to end, and at the same time 
some British grenadiers swept over the works at the point 
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of the bayonet The AmencinB clubteil tiieii mnsliets, and 
fell ba«k fighting across Charlestown Nick to a place of 
safety, 

8. The Britifth had won 
the hill, but at a ternble 
sacrifice. They had lost 
over 1000 in killed and 
wounded, more than a third 
of their troops engaged 
The provinual Iods wis 
460, but among these wa^ 
the young and aident par ' 
triot Geneial Wairen, a 
loss which the Bntish joy 
fiilly thought WIS woith 
five hundred men 

9. Meanwhile, on May 
10, the day to which they joseph wakbhh 

had adjouraed, the delegates to the Continental Congi-ess 
reassembled at Philadelphia, John Hancock being pi esident, 
and Charles Thomson, the Qnakei scboolmastei of Philadel- 
phia, secretary. They resolved that Great Britain had be- 
gun hostilities ; they also expressed a great desire for peace, 
and declared that they had no wish to throw off their alle- 
giance. At the same time, they voted that the colonies 
should be prepared for war, and that nothing but superior 
force would compel them to submit to British taxation. It 
was as yet chiefly in New England that the idea of inde- 
pendence was freely spoken of; it found little favor in the 
Middle and Southern Colonies. 

1,0. On June 15, Congress unanimously appointed George 
Washington, who was then present as a delegate from Vir- 
ginia, commander-in-chief He accepted the appointment in 

I. How many atlaoke did the BiiOflh make f Describe the flrat and secoufl ot- 
tscka. Describstbe third. 

8. What was tha loes on the part of the Btitleh f What was the loss on the pto- 
Tlndfllsidef Why was tJie death ot Warren thoi^gtit so freportBDt by the BHtlalif 

B. Whece and when dtd the Continental Congreea reassemble? Who were the of- 
ficera? Do you remembet any thing of thia HancockF What did [hey rcsnlvcP 
What pecomraeuflatlone did they make to the colonieat To what osteat was tUe 
guesttou of iadapendenca eutertamcdt 
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a mod(!9t speecli, in whicli he declined to receive any com- 
pensation but the payment of his expenses. A fortnight 
after the battle of Bunker .Hill, Washington ai-rived at the 
American camp, and took command July 2. During the re- 
mainder of the year he was fiilly occupied in bringing the 
army Into a state of steady discipline, in providing for its 
wants, and in watching the British shut up in Boston. The 
right of his line waa comma^tded by Genera! Ward, and the 
left by Genera! Charles Lee. Washington himself command- 
ed the centre. Lee was fot-merly a British officer, who had 
espoused the patriot cause, and was made a major genei-al 
hj Congress. 

11. On the lOtb of May, the day on which Congress met, 
some Connecticut militia, under Ethan Allen and Benedict 
AiTioJd, captured the British post at Ticonderoga. Two 
days after, Ci-own Point was captured by Colonel Seth Wai> 
ner,with 150 cannon andalavge amount of ammunition and 
stores, which proved of great service to the Americans. 

12. Invasion of Canada. — The road to Caiiada lay open by 
the capture of Tlcondei-oga and Crown Point, and it was de- 
termined to attack the British power in that quarter. To- 
ward the end of summer, Generals Schuyler and Montgom- 
ery, the latter already noticed as a companion of Wolfe in 
1758, with one divi8ion,wentby the way of LakeChamplain 
and St. John's ; and Colonel Benedict Ai'nold was sent with 
1100 men, by way of Maine, to join the other division vn 
front of Qiiebec. 

13. Schuyler fell sick, and Montgomery, assuming the com- 
mand, captured St. John's, on the Sorel River, after a spirit- 
ed resistance, Jfovember 3, and entered Montreal without 
opposition on the 13th. In the beginning of a Canadian 
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12. To what expedition did the captnre of tliese two places lead f 
visioiis aid tlie ejpeditlon embrace f What route did each take, axii 
i-ijspeutiveooninionaete? Where aid Moatgomety figure In 1168? 
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winter, with bis force reduced to 300 men, ill clad, and with- 
out proper Bupplies, he moved toward Quebec to join Ar- 
nold's division. That officer, after crossing the northern 
wilderness of Maine, and overcoming feai-fnl difficulties from 
hunger and fatigue, reached the St. Lawrence, and climbed 
the Heights of Abraham in November. Finding hie force, 
which was reduced to 750 men, too small to attack the city, 
he went up the river 20 miles and waited for Montgomery. 
On the arrival of the latter, they had together less than 1000 
men, and with this small band Montgomeiy laid siege to 
Quebec, December 6. 

14, The American troops made no progress with the siege 
because they had no heavy artillery ; and, as a last hope, an 
assault was ordered, December 31. Montgomery, at the head 
of one division, was shot down. Arnold, whUe leading an- 
other, was severely wounded, and gave up the command to 
Captain Morgan, a celebrated officer in the later years of 
the war. Morgan entered the city, but was overpowered by 
numbers and compelled to surrender. Arnold then fell back, 
with some 500 men, to a position three miles above Quebec, 
where he remained all winter. 

16. In April, 1^76, General Woostor, with re-enforcements, 
took command, and made another attempt on Qaebec, but 
without success. He was succeeded by General Thomas in 
May, who fell back, leaving the sick, together with the stores, 
in the hands of Carleton, Governor of Canada, who had been 
heavily re-enforced. By the month of June, the American 
force, utterly broken down by sickness and want, the mere 
skeleton of an army, reached Tioonderoga. Thus ended the 
useless attempt to invade Canada. 

16. While these events were transpiring at the North, the 
patriots were active in Virginia. In the month of April, 

IB- What plaeea were taken and occupied by Schuyler's divisionF Wna Sdmylei' 
Htibecaptnra oftheaBplacBS? WhjBOt? To what point did Montgomerj march 
after entering Montreal ? What was the number and condiUon of hia men ! What 
difficulties had Arnold's dlYiaion met with? WhyflidhenotattactQnehec! Whare 
did he go? What waa delermlned on atSei'the arriva] ofMontgomeiyf 

1* Wlat progteaa was made in the si^ef What attempt waa made on ths last 
dayof thejearf Qlve an acconntof this. Who took the command after ILe tail- 
Dreoftheseeanlt! Where did he encamp for the winter! 

IB. Who arrived in the follomngApriU HowJongdiahe retaiucommaud? Who 
succeeded him, and whal did he dot What is Bald of the close of the espeilition! 
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Governor Dunniore eoizcd a quantity of powder, and placed 
it on iDoard an armed vessel, Patrick Henry, at the head of 
a band of citizens, immediately demanded and received full 
pay for the same. In June, Dunmoro was driven from his 
government, and forced to take shelter on board a British 
man-of-war in York River. Toward the close of the year, 
having collected a body of regniara, royalists, and ftigitive 
slaves, he attacked the Virginians near Norfolk, December 
e, and was defeated. In revenge, January, 1 776, he burned 
the town, then the richest and largest in Virginia, and con- 
taining 7000 inhabitants. Daring the summer of that year 
he committed great depredations along the rivers, plunder- 
ing plantations, burning houses, and carrying off slaves. Fi- 
nally, with his booty, he retired to Florida, 

17, As early as May, 1775, the people of North Carolina 
threw off the yoke of the mother country, and organized an 
independent government. In that province, and, indeed, 
throughout the Southern Colonies, there were a great many 
influential royalists, who, incited by the government, were 
already very active for the English cause. In South Caro- 
lina and Georgia the spirit of independence animated the 
patriots, and they rose against the authority of the royal 



SECTION n. 
Events op 1776, 
1. ts the month of Januaiy, the British in Boston were 
busy preparing a secret expedition to be sent off under Sir 
Henry Clinton, Washington had reason to suspect that 
this was intended against New York, and sent General Lee 
to collect volunteers from Connecticut and march to the de- 
fense of that city. Lee accomplished this so rapidly that he 
entered New York on the same day, February 4, that Clin- 

16. What Is Bald of Dnnmore nnfl Pntrick Henry in VirelniaP What hnpponca in 
Jane? What occnrred (n Decembers What did Dnnmore do in rcvongef Slate 
what Is further said of Dnnniore'a oper^oaa. 

n. What took place in North Carolinaf How was pablic opinion divided thernf 
How for aid this eitenfl ! What is said of Sonth Carolina and Gsorgla J 
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ton amved in tho harbor. Being thus disappointed, Clin- 
ton soon after sailed away to Virginia, but there the patri- 
ots were prepared to receive him. He then went to Cape 
B'ear, where he awaited the arrival of a squadron from En- 
gland. 

2. Ihiring the winter, the British were shut up in Boston 
and watched closely by Washington, whose army, January 
1, did not amount to 10,000 men. Gage had been super- 
seded, on account of the battle of Bunker Hill, by Sir Wil- 
liam Howe. Washington hoped to he able to make an at- 
tack on the Bj'itish when tho harbor was frozen, but the 
winter was a very open one, and nothing could be done in 
that way. 

3. Resolute in his pui-pose to drive the enemy from the 
- n- ■Wa£ij'"g*"" "n ^h" "'pi'* '^*'*''°''*'^ "-^Ma-"!!," ' " 



1 Dorcheil^i Heigh h it d before n 



ip L. irth 




rk I 1 npl tcly CO nman lei Boston Howe feel 
no that he mast d slodge the Amencans fiom the 1 eights 
o e ic ate the city mi le mme I ate prepa at ons for an 
isKinlt , but a se ere storm delayed him, an 1 by the t ne t 

1. IQ what preparations were the British !d BaeUm buay in Jannaty f Againat 
\cbat point did WaehlDgton suppose UieBewere intended? Ilowdldho prepare to 
meet this plan 7 In wlint direction did Clinton then eaitt Did be HccompIIah eoy 
thing heref Whither did he then go, and why ? 

2. WhatwoB the situation of the British army during the winter! Who wm nun'" 
the Britleh generalf Why was GIsge displatedf What did Washingt™ hope to dn 
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suljaided the works had teen made too strong to be easily 
taken. ^Nothing was left for the British but to evacuate Bos- 
ton ; and on March 17th they embarked on hoard the fleet, 
takiiig with them some 1500 royalists, and SMled for Hali- 
fax. This bloodless victory was hailed with joy throughout 
the colonies. Congress passed a unanimous vote of thanks 
to Washington, and ordered a gold medal to be struck in re- 
membrance of the event. Washington, being anxious about 
New Yorli, sent off the main body of his army to that place. 
" 4. The first point of attack pi-oved to be, not New York, 
but Charleston, South Carolina. A British squadron, under 
Admii'al Parker, came from Ii-eland, and was joined at Cape 
Fear by Clinton. After some delay, they sailed to attack 
Charleston, and appeared off the harbor June 4. 

5, The Carolina patriots, notified of their danger, had 
thrown up some works on Sullivan's Island, and placed Col- 
onel Monltiie there with a regiment. When the British 
ships attempted to enter the hai-bor, June 28, they became 
entangled in the shoals, and were met by so furious a fire 
from the fort that they were compelled to retire with heavy 
loss. One of their vessels was abandoned. The British soon 
after sailed for New York, to join the troops that were as- 
sembling in that neighborhood. 

6. On the same day that Fort Moultrie was attacked, Gen- 
eral Ilowe landed on Staten Island from Halifex with the 
Boston army and other re - enforcements. Admiral Lord 
Howe, the brother of the general, arrived from England 
shortly after with more troops, raising the number to 30,000 
men. A large part of these were Hessians, hired by the En- 
glish from the Duke of Heaae-Cassel In Germany. 

3. Whst nnespected moremeDt was maae on the 41h of Matoli ? What flld Howe 
do? Why was he pteventeflftom making the nttack! What was the result? How 
na9 the new9 of the evacuation of Boaton recelTed in the colonies iui<l by Congceea ? 
To what pohit did Washington aend the bnlli of hie ormy ? 

4. What was the first place attacked hy the Biillsh? Qire the parlicuUta of the 
force Eent against It. 

6. What preparations had bean made hy the Carolinians to receive them ! De- 
scribe the attacfc. Where did. the BFitish enil sfter their repulse! 

d. What geoeral arrived near Hew York on the very day of the atiECk on Port 
Moultrie! What troops diil he bring? Who arrived anon afler? How many Brit- 
fsh were on Slflten Island? What eoldiern fotmed a laise part of Admiral Howe's 
re-en furcemeulB? 
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7. Washington in the mean time was not idle, having for- 
tified Manhattan Island at several points. Detenses were 
also thrown up on s. range of hilla on Long Island, sooth of 
Brooklyn, and here was an intrenched camp, at fii-st under 
General Greene, and afterward under General Putnam. The 
American forces in and around Hew York were ahout 25,000, 
hut scarcely 17,000 were fit for duty on account of sickness. 

8. The British crossed over from Staten Island to Long 
Island, and, on the morningof the 27th of August, advanced 
in three divisions. Two of these occupied the attention of 
the Americans in front, while Clinton, with the other, march- 
ed hy a wide circuit and struck the Americans in the rear. 
For a time the latter fought well; hnt, finding themselves 
nearly surrounded, they retreated with great loss within 
the intrenchments at Brooklyn, 
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9. Washington crossed over to Brooklyn during tlie ac- 
tion, and saw, with Indescribable agony, the destruction of 
his " brave fellon^." The Ameiicans had suffered severely. 
They had lost 2000 out of 6000 men engaged. Had the 
British followed up their Buceess, and attacked the inti-ench- 
ed camp, the Americans must have been utterly destroyed ; 
but Howe waited till the following morniug. Fortunately 
for the Americans, the next day, the 28th, was one of drench- 
ing rain, and the enemy did nothing but break ground for a 
battery. On the 29th a dense fog coveiel the island, but 
news reached Washington that the Biitish ^hips weie pie- 
paring to move up into the E lat Rivci md thus cut off his 
retreat. 




9. WoB WashiuBton p[i 
engogemeat? What was 
genersl moke at the cloei 
Wbat prevented him on 



u the hattlef What were hie leelluge during the 
isofthe Amaricane? What blunder did the British 
e battle? Did Howe attack nest day? Whynot? 
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10. In this state of ^fl'lll'5, with the enemy bo near his 
■woi-ks that he coulil hear them m their camp, he accom- 
plished one of the most bnlliant operations of the war. On 
the 29th he collected n hat boif^ lie could find on the East 
and North Rivers, and dunng the night moved his whole 
anny across to New York. During all this time a heavy 
fog prevailed on Long Island, concealing the movements of 
the Americans from the British, while, at the same time, the 
weather was quite clear on the New Tork side. Howe was 
greatly chagrined to find that his enemy had escaped from 
Brooklyn, and secretly made preparations, with the assist- 
ance of his ships, to suiTound Washington in New York. 

11. The American ofBcers, in a council of war, held Sep- 
tember 12, decided that the city could not be held, and the 
main body of the army was withdrawn on the 14th to the 
northern part of the island, the most southern point of de- 
fense being on Harlem Heights. Washington was anxious 
to learn what were the designs of the British, and Nathan 
Hale, a young captain in a Connecticut regiment, volunteered 
to ascertain them. He accordingly crossed over to Long 
Island, and, having obtained the necessary information, was 
on his way back, when he was an-ested on suspicion and 
taken to Howe's head-quarters, now, September 21st, on New 
Tork Island. Without even the form of a tl-ial, he was next 
morning hanged aa a spy, September 22. He met his death 
with great firmness, regretting that he had only one life to 
lose for his country. 

12. On the 15th of September, the British crossed in force 
from Long Island, and landed, with trifling opposition, about 
three miles above the city. They presently occupied a line 
stretching across New York Island from Bloomingdale to 
the East Eiver. On the 16th a severe sku'mish took pljce, 
in which the Connecticut troops behaved with great valor, 
and drove back the enemy. In the afiair Colonel Knowl- 
ton was killed. This success raised the spirits of the troops. 
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which had been much depressed since the battle of Long 
Island, 

13. Howe now tried to get to the rear of the American 
army. Leaving his own lines in front well guarded, he 
landed the main body in East Chester, while the fleet went 
up the North River on the west side. Washington saw 
Howe's plan, and, having left 3000 men to defend Fort 
Washington, on the heights overlooking the Hudson, fell 
back to the line of the River Bronx, with his head-quarters 
at White Plains. Here he was attacked on October 28th, 
and compelled to retire to the heights of Koi-th Castle. 

14. Howe was unwilling to follow him farther, and re- 
turned with the main body of his army to Dobbs's Ferry, on 
the Hudson. Washington left Lee at North Castle, and, 
after providing for the defense of the Highlands, crossed 
the river at King's Ferry with a portion of his ai-my, and 
entered New Jersey, where he joined General Greene at 
Fort Lee, November 13. While he waa here, 5000 Hes- 
sians, under General Knyphausen, assisted by some English 
troops, attacked Foi-t Washington, defended by Colonel Ma- 
gaw. The place waa taken by storm, November 16, with a 
loss to the assailants of neaily 1000 men, chiefly Hessians. 
Over 2000 Americans were made prisoners. 

15. Four days after, November 20, Lord Cornwallis was 
sent across the Hudson into New Jersey, at the head of 6000 
men, to follow Washington. On his approach, Fort Lee was 
abandoned by the Americans, together with all the baggage 
and military stores. Washington retreated across New Jer- 
sey at a rapid rate, followed so closely by Cornwallis that 
the vanguard of the latter was often within cannon-shot of 
the Americans. 

]^6. The condition of the latter at this time was very dis- 

13. Describe the movementB of the British, Sepl- 16th. What poeition did lliej oc- 
ciip J at its cioae t Whst occnrred he™ ! What good effect did this BfTflir produce t 

IE. What waa Hovve's nest movement? In whatwny did Washington disappoint 
the plans of the British general f What hattle occurred on the 2St& of October? 
What Mlowedf 

14. Where did Howe go aller the hattle of White Plains t What important more- 
menla did Washington make? Where was Fort Wflahington sitaateilf What Im- 

15. By what was this promptly followed op? What places fell into the hnudB of 
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tressing. Many of the militia went quietly to their homes. 
Those that remained were wretchedly clothed, ill fed, and 
utterly worn Out. On the 8th of Decembei', with scarcely 
3000 men, Washington crossed the Delaware into Pennsyl- 
vania, and Comwallis and his troops went into quarters on 
the New Jereey side of the river. 

17. During this long and painful retreat, Washing ton sent 
repeated and positive orders to Lee at North Castle to cross 
the Hudson and join him with his troops. The latter hesi- 
tated, and moved so slowly to the support of hie command- 
er that he was' no farther than Morristown on the 8th ^f 
December. On the 13th, while lying carelessly quartered 
apart from his troops, in a small tavern at Baskenridge, he 
was surprised and made prisoner by a troop of British cav- 
alry. The command then devolved on General Sullivan, 
who joined Washington a few days afterward. 

18. The army was now considerably increased, and Wash- 
ington determined to strike a sndden blow before the term 
of a large patt of the troops should expire. Abody of 1500 
Hessians at Trenton, under the Command of Colonel Rahl, 
was chosen as the object of attack. On the night of De- 
cember 25, Washington, with 2400 of his best men, crossed 
the Delaware with great difficulty nine miles above Ti-en- 
ton. Two other divisions, crossing at different points, were 
to co-operate with him, but were prevented by the floating 
ice. Amid a storm'-of rain and sleet, Washington pushed 
on, and at eight o'clock in the morning fell saddenly on the 
enemy. Kahl was mortally wounded; thirty or forry Hes- 
sians were killed about 500 e'«eaped to Bordentown ; and 
the remainier to the numbei of 1000, threw down their 
arms and surrendered In the evening Washington re-en- 
tered Pennsyh "vnia with his pnsonera. 
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19. The spirits of the people wore raised to a very high 
pitch by this encceasful movement, executed with so much 
energy and so little loss, at a time, too, when their affaira 
seemed sunk to the lowest point. Several regiments whose 
term of service was about to expire were persuaded to re- 
main six weeks longer, and "Washington recrossed the Dela- 
ware on the 30th of December and took post at Trenton. 
The British, astonished and alanned at the activity of the 
Americans, broke up their scattered encampments on the 
Delaware, and assembled at Princeton ; while, at the same 
time, Howe ordered Oornwallis, who was about to embark 
for England, to resume his command in New Jersey. 

20. Civil Transactions. Growth of Public Opinion. — The 
beginning of the year 1776 brought a great change in the 
feelings of the American people toward England. Hither- 

1». How aid the battle ofTrenlon affect the eplrlfs of (lie patriots! What was 
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to they had T>een fighting simply for their rights, and had 
not thought of breaking away from the mother country. 
But now it laegan to be seen that these rights could only be 
secured by separation from England, and this view rapidly 
spread throughout the conntry. Those who still adhered to 
the king, and were therefore opposed to independence, were 
.known as "Tories," a name drawn from English politics. 
They were much more numerous in some parts of the coun- 
try than in others, and comprised many of the wealthiest 
and most influential persons in the community. 

2L As the year 1776 pi-ogressed, they were often very 
harshly treated. In some places, where the patriots gi'eat- 
ly outnumbered them, they were tarred and feathered, and 
carted round as a spectaola Congress tried to prevent this 
by appointing local committees to watch over, and, if neces- 
sary, protect them ; but these committees proved of very 
little service. Not a email number of the more ardent pa- 
triots regretted that the tories could not be exterminated. 

22. The ravages of Lord Dunmore, the governor of Vir- 
ginia, and the activity of the tories in the South, particu- 
larly in North Carolina, turned the minda of the people of 
the Southern provinces strongly toward independence; the 
battles of Lexington and Bunker Hill, and the evacuation 
of Boston, produced the same feeling at the North. Early 
in March, Congress took decided steps toward entu-e separar 
tion from England. It granted lettera of marque and repri- 
sal against British commerce — that is, established privateer- 
ing — and sent Silas Deane as an agent to France to seek as- 
sistance. Still further, in May, it recommended the colonies 
to disregard the royal governments, and appoint patriotic 
rulers in all cases where this had not already been done. 
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23. The most decided action on the question of independ- 
ence came now from Vii^ginia. Her Assembly, on tlie 15th 
of May, instructed her delegates in Congre^ to offer resolu-' 
tions in favor of this. She was almost immediately followed 
by Maesachxiaetts, the delegates from which -were likewise 
instiTicted, May 30, to snpport the movement in Congress. 
On the 7th of June, 1776, Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia,- 
seconded by John Adams, of MaBsachusetta, offered a reso- 
lution " that the United Colonies are, and ought to be, fi-ee 
and independent states, and that their political connection 
with Great Britain is, and ought to be, dissolved," This 
was earnestly debated and passed, not without great oppo- 
sition — seven colonies in favor and six opposed. 

24. In accordance with this resolution, a committee was 
appointed to draw up a declaration of independence. The 
committee was composed of Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, 
Benjamin Franklin, Roger Sherman, and Robert R. Living- 
ston, They presented their di-aft of the paper on the 28th 
of June, and on the Fourth of July the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was adopted, and copies were immediately sent 
throughout the country. The Thirteen United Colonies 
thenceforth became the Thirteen United States of America. 
At the time the committee was appoijited to draft the Dec- 
laration, another committee was ordered to prepare Articles 
of Confederation. Their report, presented in July, was not 
adopted until 1777; the Articles were not ratified by all the 
states until the year I78I. 

25. On the I2th of July Admu-al Howe arrived from En- 
gland, empowered, with his brother the general, to offer to 
the colonies terms of submission and reconciliation. Disap- 
pointed, but not discouraged by the adoption of the Declara- 
tion of Independence a few days before his arrival, he sent a 

28. IVom vhflt coloDy camo ilifl first deddsd action on independeace ! What did 
thie colony do. and wheD ? By what colon j was she inunediately followed f When? 
WbaC two colonies were tli«; t&Bt Mok tbe lend in independence! Give nn account 
of Uie important juovemenc made In Congreee Tune T. How was tills received by 
Conp'ess f 

24. Whet followed f Who composed this celebrated committee t When was the 
DeclaraUon of Independence presenled and adopted? Under wbat unnie did the 
newiiat[onl>egln? What otlier committee was appniuteil at the same tlmei ■ What 
becama of Ibeli tepoi't f 
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circular letter to the colonies, offering pardon to those who 
would submit, and threatening those who refused. Con- 
gress published this circular, and scattered it among the 
people, to show the patriots how little they had to expect 
iVom the mercy of Great Britain. 

26. Soon after Howe landed at Staten Island he tried to 
open communication with Waehington by a letter addressed 
George "Washington, Esq., etc., etc., not giving him his title 
of commander-in-chief. This Washington declined to re- 
ceive ; and, after some slight efforts on the part of Howe, the 
attempt was abandoned. After the unfortunate battle of 
Long Island, thinking that the Americans would be in a more 
compliant humor, Howe sent to Congress asking a commit- 
tee of conference. A committee was appointed, which met 
him at Staten Island ; bat, after a long and courteous meet- 
ing, the conference ended without success. There was, after 
this, no hope of settlement but by the sword. 

21. Meanwhile, Congress was taking active measures to 
obtain assistance from Europe. Benjamin Franklin, Silas 
Deane, and Arthur Lee in place of Thomas Jefferson, who 
declined the appointment, were sent, December 30, as com- 
missioners to the French court. That government was not 
prepared to go to war with England ; and for this reason 
gave money privately, which was expended in the purchase 
of war material, that was then sent to the United States. 
It was arranged that the money given in this way shonld 
be repaid by Congress through a mercantile house in remit- 
tances of tobacco and other articles of produce. 
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KKVIBW QUKSTIONB ON THE TEARS 1TT6 AND ITTfl. 
1. Where and nndtir whom were tlie British at the hegiiinlug of lITst 
a. How did hostilities beglii? 
8. Describe the balUe of Lexington. 

4. What elfect did the battle of LeiLlngto)) prodnce throughout the colonies tioi 
on the British ti'oopa I 
e. What were rolnnte-men f 
e. By what colonial troops was this battle fought ? 

I. What led to the battle of Bunker Hill f Deeeribe It 

8. Why was Waehlixgton not present t 

9. Between whom had the straggle been carried on np to this time f 

10. How had Washington become known onongh as a soUler to racelve the nom- 
Ination of commauder-in-clllef i 

II. How old was he when appointed f 

32. Give a brief sketch of the openiUona In the North hi 1TT6. 
■13. How was Waehington occupied during the fall aud winter P 

14. Mention the important events of 1116* 

16. By what sncceaa did Washington sigualtze the month of March, 1I!0 f 

15. What foothold did the British have in the colonies ! 

IJ. What sared New York ftom being occupied by them in the early part of ina? 
13. When and where did they attempt to gain a footing in the South, and with 

19. Against what poult did they direct their efforts, and what wore their prepara- 
tionsf 

30. Why was Hew York so necessary to the British t 

SI. How was Waahlngton prepared to meet them f 

BB. Bow did Washington's flifit pitched battle of the Revolution terminate ? 

K. State how tai Wiahington was connected with the battle. Who tad the chief 
command ) 

24. In what way did Howe lose the full ben eflt of the bottle of Long lalaufl ! 

25. Sketch rapidly the movements of the two armies after the battle. 

26. What was Howe's plan, and when did he give it up t 
ST. After Howe returned, where did Washington mote f 
28. What was Wsshhigton's idea hi this f 

W. Why was Philadelphia so important f 

SO. How was the retreat through New Jersey terminated? When did it begin and 
endt 
81. What brilliant action terminated the campaisn of ITTOf 

83. How many and what were the original United States! 
34. What is said of the importajit mcasnros taken by Congress in Mai'ch t 
BS, When aud by whom was the subject of indepenflence flrat broached in Con- 
grtsaf 

36. When and how did the desire for independence come to be generally enter- 
tained! 

37. For what at first were the coIonieB fighting? 

38. What etTorts did the British make toward reconciliation during this year? 

39. At what particular Umc were they made ? 

40. Who were the commlBEioners autboriied to propose terma of recondllaaon t 

41. Give an instance of the spirit of Congi^eas m reference lo Howe's prodamationB. 
il What steps to obtain foreign aid were taken liy Congress in 17761 

43. State the general resultof the warat the end of the year 1779. 

44, Hame the leading military events of 177fl. 
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SECTION ni. 
Events of 1111. 

1. "Washington, while encamped at Trenton, -was inform- 
sd that the British were assembling in the neighborhood of 
Princeton for a movement toward the Delawai'e, By his 
urgent order. Generals Mifflin and Cadwallader joined him 
on the 1st of January with 3600 men. Toward sunset on 
the 2d, General Cornwallis, with the van of the British army, 
arrived at Trenton, and made repeated attempts to pass the 
little stream that runs through the town, bnt was as often re- 
pulsed by the artillery of the Ameiicans. Cornwallis there- 
fore concluded to wait for hie re-enforcements, and renew the 
attack on the following day. 

2. The s uat on of Wa I ngton as mo cnt cil I 
&ont was an app oach ng i ny of 7000 men n ti e ei 
was the Delt va e n i 
From this pos t on 1 e 
determined to e\t cate 
his troops by a bold 
and rapid maneuv e 
During tl e night be 
sent bis heavy baggftjjC 
down to B rl ngto 
and, leaving h s camp 
fires burning to deoe e 
the enemy m 1 edh 
little army ! v a on! 
about road owa I tl e 
British po t at P nee 
ton. On the no n ng 
of the 3d, 1 s 1 1 ance 
guard, unde Gene al 
Mercer, met about 800 
British near that place on their way to join Cornwallis, and 
a sharp engagement followed. The Americans w e ie at first 

1, Whut was the aituatlui 
Wasbinelon re^enforced? 
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worsted ; but Washington, coming up, routed the enemy 
with the loss of 100 killed and 300 prisoners. General Mer- 
cer was mortally wounded. 

3. Comwallis, who heard the firing, came rapidly up from 
his camp at Ti-enton ; but he was too late to take part iu the 
battle, Washington, destroying the bridges behind him, 
fell back to the heights of Mori-istown, while Comwallis, 
anxious for the safety of the stores at New Bninswick, 
pnshed swiftly to that point. Though Washington had but 
the shadow of an army at Morristown during the winter, he 
displayed so much activity, and so harassed the British, that 
by the beginning of spring they had abandoned every post 
in New Jersey except New Bi'unswick and Perth Amboy. 

i. Toward the end of April, General Howe dispatched 
General Tryon, ex-governor of New York, at the head of 
2000 men, to destroy a large quantity of American stores 
collected at Danbury, a small town in the western part of 
Connecticut, 23 miles froni the Sonnd. Tryon landed, April 
26, between Faii-field and Norwalk, mai-ched to Danbury, 
destroyed the stores without hindrance, and set fire to the 
town. On his reti-eat, which commenced before daylight on 
the 27tb, and continued two days, he was attacked by the 
militia, under the command of Generals Wooster and Sulli- 
van, and also Benedict Arnold, who volunteered as a leader. 
At length the British were able to reach their shipping with 
the loss of nearly 300 men. The Americans lost the bi-ave 
General Wooster, a veteran in his sixty-eighth year. Ar- 
nold, who had two horses shot under him, displayed so much 
daring gallantry that he was made a major general by Con- 
gress. 

5. The burning of Danbury was revenged by the Connec- 
ticut troops in the following month. Colonel Meigs, with 
120 men in whale-boats, crossed the Sound to the east end 

2. WhatieaaldotWitBhington's sitnBtion? How did lie estricnte hia army from 
UilBl Whal eneagemeut roLlowed! De«i^betbe battle of FriDCeton. 

8. How dirt Comwallis act! What were WaahiDgton'B mOTements after the bnt- 
tlet How did be employ his army during the lemalnderof thewltilei'? What vraa 
the situation of tie Britiah in the spring t 

4. What eipedltian was sentIW>mXew YocklnAprlU Where le Danbur; ? How 
far was Tryon succeseFDI in hia objects By whom was he opposed, and nams the 
commanders? State what Is said of the tight. How was Arnold rewarded? 
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of Long Island on the 23d of May, destroyed a great quan- 
tity of stores and 12 vessels at Sag Harbor, took 90 prison- 
ers, and returned in 25 hours without the loss of a man. An 
exploit still more daring, and equally successful, was the 
capture of General Prescott, the commander of the British 
forces in Rhode Island, in the month of July, by Colonel Bar- 
ton and 40 men. In the silence of the night of the 10th 
they crossed Narragansett Bay, passed by the British guard- 
ships unchallenged, landed, and surprised Prescott at his 
own quarters in bed. Bai-ton then returned unmolested 
with his prisoner to the main land. Washington had now 
in his hands a general that could be exchanged for General 
Lee, captured very much in the same way by the British. 

6. Principally through the efforts of the American com- 
missioners in.I^-anee, there arrived in 1776 and 1777 a large 
number of foreign military officers who offered their services 
to Congress. Washington complained that they were so 
numerous he did not know how to find employm 
them ; and he hinted that theii- appointment by C 
places of higher rank, than those given to faithful American 
officers wfw producing very ill feeling in the army. Several 
of these foreignei's, who became afterwaid well known, were 
the famous Kosciusko and Count Pulaski, two young Polish 
officers and patriots ; Conway, an Irishman by birth, but 30 
yeare in the French army, and, after entering the American 
service, one of the moat unprincipled of Washington's ene- 
mies ; the young French Marquis de Lafayette, who pui-- 
chased a ship, and, in opposition to the wishes of the French 
government, came over, together with Baron de Kalb and. 
others. Later came Baron Steuben, a Prussian general ti-ain- 
ed under Frederick the Great, who did great service to the 
American army in perfecting its discipline. 

7. On the 12th of June General Howe left New York and 
went to New Brunswick. From this point he tried to get 

S. In wbatwaydldtheConnectlciitmllitiarerengelheaUDCkaiiDaiitiiii'yt When 
was this ! Wbnt other daring exploit cwcnrred ia Jul]' ? Deeciibe It. Id wbat way 
did the captnre of R-escott benefit the Americnue ? 

a. What persons arrived in America abont this time ( Wliat did Washington saj 
ofmanjoftieBenewarrivale? Kume aome of theBs offlcere. What was pecnliar In 
(Se coming ovor at Larnypllfi ! Of .vhjit great heneiit was Baron Steuben f 
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to the rear of the American army and bring on a general 
engagement. Baffled in this, after several attempts, he then, 
on the 80th of June, crossed over with his entire force to 
Staten Island, leaving no Eritiah troops in New Jersey. At 
Sandy Hook General Howe fonnd his brother, Lord Howe, 
with his fleet. On board this he embarked 18,000 men, and 
sailed to the head of Chesapeake Bay, where he landed his 
troops near Elk River, in Maryland, 60 miles south of Phil- 
adelphia, August 25. Howe then advanced northward to 
the capital as far as tho Brandywine River. 

8. Washington, who had not understood Howe's object 
until he was well on hia way, by forced marches reached the 
Brandywine befoi-e the arrival of the British, and at Chad's 
Ford was prepared to resist their crossing, September 11. 
General Knyphausen, at the bead of the Hessians, was oi^ 
dered to make a feint as if he were about to try the ford. 
Meanwhile Comwallia, with a large portion of the army, 
crossed higher up, and, falling on Washington's flank, com- 
pelled him to retreat with the loss of 1300 men. For his 
bravery in this battle. Count Pulaski was made a brigadier 
general. To complete the disaster at the Brandywine, Gen- 
eral Wayne, a few days afler, September 20, while watching 
the British, was himself so suddenly surprised near Paoli 
Tavem that he lost 300 men. The loss of the enemy was 
only seven. 

9. As the British continued to advance, Washington gave 
up the hope of saving Philadelphia, and fell back to Potts- 
grove, on tho Schuylkill. Congress left the city, and, after 
a few days, assembled at Tork, Pennsylvania. Howe en- 
tered Philadelphia September 26, and stationed the bulk of 
his army in camp at Germantown, at that time a small vil- 
lage about ten miles distant. Washington, having received 
re-enfoi"cementB, on learning that two detachments of Brit- 
ish had bean sent away, left his camp on the Schuylkill, ] i 

T. What was Howe's flrat movement In Jnnet Wbatwashls olijectf Where did 
we leave WnBhiuglun encamped during the flret pdrt of thb yesr f Wbat was Howe's 
mMefls? Who was at Sandy Hook? Oo what espBdition didHowe mover Where 
and when did he land > Wh«re did he march ? 

8. Whei-e, when, and hy whom was he opposed? By what maneuvin waa Waah- 
inglon defeated at the Bmndywiue! What olher mietortuue befell a porUon of the 
Araeiican army soon after ? 
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milea above, marched all night, and at sunrise, October 4, 
fell suddenly on the British at Germantown. The enemy 
were t'^ken by surpnse, and it fliat diiven in disoider Vio 
tory seemed within the giisp ofWaslimgton , but, in the 
f >g of the nioininy, the Ameiicin bne? became bioken and 
separated ly the stone fences thit lay neai the viUige A 
portion oJ the Biitith mide a «tind in i ttonc house, the 
re=!t of the array recoveied trom its suipuse, iiid in turn 
dio^e the ^merKin's b^cl., with the loss ot 1000 mtn 




10, Howe was in posseauion of Phdadelphia, but the Amer- 
icans still held comnnnd of the Delaware, principally by 
means of Fort MiiBin on Mud Island, and Foit Mercer at 
Red Bank, opposite; there were also obstructions placed in 
the channel of the river. These effectually prevented the 
British ships from bringing supplies to Philadelphia. On 
October 22, Count Donop, with 1200 picked Hessians, at- 
tacked the fort at Red Bank, held by Colonel Greene, while 
the British ships opened fire on Fort Mifflin. Donop's at- 
tack was repulsed, and he himself killed, together with near- 
ly 400 of his men. Two British ships were destroyed, and 
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tlie j-eet retired, badly injured by tbe fire of the American 

11, The British, soon after this repulse, erected batteries 
on a small island in the river, and on September 10 opened 
a severe cannonade on Fort Mifflin. The bombardment, in 
which the fleet joined, continued until the close of the 15th, 
when the works were nearly demolished ; the garrison was 
withdrawn during the following night. Two days after, the 
fort at Red Bank was abandoned, and thus the river was 
open to the British. Washington established his winter 
quarters at Valley Forge, on the Schuylkill, 20 miles from 
Philadelphia, while Howe kept his army within a strongly- 
fortified line extending from the Delawai'e to the Schuylkill. 

12. Events in the Horth. Biirgoyne's Invasion. — In the 
spring of 1777, the Britiah planned an expedition to move 
from Canada to the Hudson by way of Lake Champlain. 
Its object was to obtain control of that river, and thus cut 
off New England frora the Middle and Southern States. 
Accordingly, Genei-al Burgoyne, with a brilliant ai-my of 
8000 men, appeared before Ticonderoga, commanded by 
(General St. Clair, on the 2d of Jniy. On the 5th the British 
guns were planted on a steep hill called Mount Defiance, 
that commanded the fort, and which had been left unguard- 
ed, St. Clair at opce saw that defense was hopeless, and 
that his only safety was in instant retreat. Sending his bag- 
gage and stores by water up the lake to Skene sborough, he 
ordered the troops to march by land and join them at that 
point. Bargoyne dispatched General Fraser in pursuit of 
the enemy, while he himself, by rapid movements, captured 
the stores at Skenesborough. Fr^^er overtook the rear of 
St. Clair's force at Hubbardton on the 7th of July, and in- 
flicted on it severe loss. 

10. What prevented Howe's commnnlcatioii a-Uh hie ehipaf How did he fry lo 

11. Whfltleeald of the nest attsek on Fort MlfflLii f How did the enemy get poa- 
eeKlon otFort Mercer? Where difl they peas the winter! Where was Waahhig- 



la. What e. . 

ceea! Who was tho American general f How diil he rnHnuRe to escape f What 
happened at SkcneaborOBgh f at HubbBrdton F 
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13. Schuyler had commiml 
of the Army of the North, inil 
was at Fort Edward, on the 
Hudson. His force was mi 
up of raw militia, amountine 
to about 5000, many of whom 
were unarmed, and there wis 
besides, great scarcity of animu 
nitioa and provisions. Schui 
ler was soon joined by the wreck 
of St. Clair's troops. It wab 24 
miles from Eurgoyue's army at 
Sbenesborough to Fort Edwaid, 
and Schuyler quickly obstructed 
the road through the wilderness 
by destroying the bridges and 
feilingtreesintbeway. Sothoi 
oughly did he do this work that 
it cost Burgoyne nearly a foit 
night to reach the Hudson. On 
his approach, Fort Edward wa^ 
abandoned, July 29th, and the 
American army retired, first to 
Saratoga, and then to Stilh\i uiEaoTSE'H oiupuoB. 
ter, near the mouth of the Mohawk. 

14. As the British army was drawing near Fort Edward 
there occurred the murder of Mias M'Crea, an event which 
exerted a baneful influence on the future career of Burgoyne. 
This young lady was betrothed to an American loyalist offi- 
cer in Burgoyne's ai-my, and was stopping with a friend near 
Foi-t Edward. A marauding party of Indians, after sacking 
the house, carried off Miss M'Ci-ea ; and, in a quaiTel as to 
.whose prize she was, one of them, in a rage, killed her on 
the spot, and carried her scalp into the British camp. Bur- 
goyne, when he heard of this bloody deed, was struck with 
tbe greatest horror, and promptly disavowed it ; but the 

condition! What wise measni'es did Schuyler take to hinder tbe advance of the 
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people of the frontiers were powerfully excited, and flew to 
arms to protect their families and firesides fi'om their cruel 
enemy. 

15. While Burgoyne was moving up Lake Charaplain in 
June, he sent Colonel St. Leger, with a mixed force of regu- 
lars, toi-ies, Canadians, and Indians, into the valley of the 
Mohawi:. On the 3d of August St. Leger laid siege to Fort - 
Schuyler, the present site of Rome, commanded by Colonel 
Ganeevooi't. A f&w days after this, the garrison was cheered 
by the intelligence that General Herkimer, at the head of 
800 militia, was on the march to their aid. About sii miles 
from the fort, at a place called Oris'kany, Herkimer fell into 
an ambush, August 6, and was mortally ■wounded; but the 
gariison at nearly the same time, by a successful sally, re- 
pulsed a portion of St. Leger's force. The British colonel 
soon after retreated on news of the approach of Arnold, who 
had been sent by General Schuyler to the relief of the fort. 
St. Leger made his way by Oswego to Canada with what 
remained of^s-command, 

'"""W.-fir^e beginning of August, Burgoyne, being greatly 
in want of provisions and horses, sent a party of 800 men, 
under Colonel Baum, to Bennington, to seize the stores col- 
lected there by the Americans. Colonel Stark, at the head 
of the New Hampshire militia, met and defeated Baum about 
Jive mDes from Bennington. Colonel Breyman, with anoth- 
er body of British, arrived just as Baum's corps had been 
defeated ; but, fortunately, a fresh body of Americans also 
arrived, nnder Colonel Warner, and Breyman was compelled 
to retreat. The loss to the British in both engagements was 
200 in killed, 600 prisoner, 1000 muskets, and four pieces 
of artillery. The American loss was 14 killed and 62 wound- 
ed. This, together with the news of St. Leger's defeat, was 
a great disaster to Burgoyne, and put a stop to any hopes 

liWhflteventoccnn'adftbout tHia time? Why was this important? Who was 
MiaaM'Crea? Deecribe the olrcnmBtancea of her cBpturs and death. How did Bui-- 
goynelookon tlieactf What effect did it produce on the AraericaUB f 

IR What aipedltton was sent off by Burgoyne before ha appeared in front ofTi- 
coaderogut What place did 8L Leger attack f What help waa seut to the garri- 
Bonf What hflppencd to this body of militia? In what woj did the garrison help 
thenisehesf What was the end of St. Leger's attempt (ju the fort? lu yihxt dii-ec- 
tiondidhegof 
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he had of penetrating the countiy by way of the Hudson ; 
but he could not retreat, for the militia had now begun to 
collect in large numbers in his rear, 

17. Loud complaints having been made against General 
Schuyler for his conduct of the campaign, Congress removed 
him from his command just jvhen he was ahont to reap the 
reward of hia labors, and General Horatio Gates was ap- 
pointed in his stead. Burgoyne, having received a fresh 
supply of provisions, crossed the Hudson to the plains of 
Saratoga, where he encamped and threw up intrenchments. 
Gates left his position on the islands at the mouth of the 
Mohawlr, and fortified himself on Berais's Heights, not far 



18. On the 19th of September an alarm was pounded in 
the American camp that the British were advancing, and a 
spirited engagement followed. Many times both armies ad- 
vanced, and each in turn was driven back; but the battle 
ended with the British troops in possession of the ground. 
The vigorous attack and defense by the Americans were 
greatly owing to the bravery of Arnold. Two weeks of in- 
activity followed the battle, during which the two armies 
were within cannon-shot of each other. Meanwhile the mi- 
litia from the conntry ha* entirely cut off Burgoyne'a com- 
munication with the lake, and his hopes of supplies. In this 
desperate state of aifaira, he risked another engagement on 
the 7th of October, and was beaten with the loss of 400 in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, and a portion of his intrench- 
ed camp. 

19. In the night he withdrew his troops to some heights 
in the rear. When, two days after, he fell back to Samto- 

16. Agaiiiet what point did Eni^ojne send a put of hb ana; in AaG:aetf For 
what object ? B j wliom were tliej first met ? How man j eog^emenlB were tliere 
on the aarae da j ! Give tlie particulars of the second. What was the Joss on eaeh 
side T What effect did this and St. Legei-'a (led-jepl defeat have on Burgoyne' s plane? 
Why, then, did he not retreat t 

II. What compliuntB had been made against General Schnylerf How wasSflrar- 

lertreatedf What ware Burgojne'a mOYemcntef What were th< '" ' 

Gateef Wbo was Koscinsko t 

18. What occurred on the 19ih of September t Describe the h 
Heights. Who acquired great glory in the battle F What OMUiTefl 
{brtnight? What la said of BurEojne's eituBtfois? What aid he 
the result of the second battle ? 
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ga, his whole effective force was not more than 4000 men. 
Yet he still kept a bold fi'ont, and hoped to receive help 
from General CUoton, who was pushing up the Hudson from 
New York to his assistance. Meanwhile his provisions were 
reduced to a three days' supply; and his naen being worn 
out with hunger and fatigue, and hemmed in by thrice the 
number of Americans, who were constantly increasing, he 
was forced to surrender his army, with the honoi's of war, 
October 17. Nearly 6000 prisoners, a large number of bi-ass 
cannon, 5000 muskets, and a great quantity of ammunition, 
were the trophies of this great s 




I tea well knew, or had 

1 _, J longer, fortune might 

have taken a very different turn ; for Clinton had captured 
Forts Clinton andMontgomei-y, which commanded the High- 
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lands, October 6, On learning the news of Burgoyne's sur- 
render, he collected his army, dismantled the forts that he 
had captuved, and descended the river, taking with him all 
the oannoD and stores to New York. The capture of Bur- 
goyne's army sent joy throughout the country, raised the 
spirits of the people, and increased the number of volun- 
teers. It also completely relieved the Americans from any 
fear of an invasion from Canada, 



1. The American army, in their huts at Valley Forge, 
spent a very wretched winter amid the snow, many of them 
being without shoes, half clad, and all of them suffering from 
want of provisions. The officers, as well as the men, were 
without pay, and Congi-esa had no means of paying them. 
The distress of the army was so great that Washington was 
authorized to seize provisions wherever he could, and give 
bills on Congress for the amount This was a harsh, though 
necessary measure ; but it, in some degree, improved the con- 
dition of the army. This period is considered the gloomiest 
in the war. 

2. During the winter occurred the famous plot, known as 
the Conway Cabal. After the suri'ender of Burgoyne, the 
reputation of Gates rose very high. While this was at its 
height, a few officers of the army,headed by Generals Con- 
way andMifflin, to whom were joined some members of Con- 
gress, foi-med a plan to destroy the militaiy reputation of 
Washington by charging him with want of energy and suc- 
cess. In this way they thought to compel him to resign, 
and then to elevate Gates to the command of the army. 

20. Whftt poseibtllty vtae there that Biii^ojae mlglit hove been saved ? What aia 
Clinton do when he heard of the sniTendet t Where were Forts Clmlon andMout- 
gomeryl See map on page IBS. How was the news of Bmgoyne's florrender re- 
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The plotting was very active and malignant while it con- 
tinued, but Washington held too firm a place in the confi- 
dence of the people and the army to be easily shaken from it. 
The country was aroused ; his enemies were baffled, and his 
popularity rose to a greater height than ever before. 

3. The spring of 1778 opened with a more cheerful state 
of things in the army and in Oougress. The news of Bur- 
goyne's surrender had prodviced widely different feelings in 
France and England. The French court still remembered 
with bitterness the loss "of its American colonies a few years 
before, and now eaw with joy that England was likely to 
suffer in the same way. By the Enghsh government the 
news was received with astonishment and alarm, which were 
increased by the knowledge that France was disposed to as- 
sist the colonies. The English ministry, therefore, felt the 
necessity of o'ffering terms to the Americans ; and accord- 
ingly, in January, 1778, two bills were passed in Parliament 
— one, renouncing all intention to levy taxes in America ; 
the other, appointing five commissioners, with full powers 
to treat with the colonies for the restoration of the English 
authority. 

4, Fortunately, soon after the news of the offer of these 
propositions in Parliament reached America in April, there 
arrived, in a French ft-igate, the intelligence that, in the 
month of Febmaiy, France had agreed with the American 
commissioners on two treaties with the United States — one, 
of friendship and commerce ; and the other, of defensive alli- 
ance in case Great Britain should declare war against France. 
B"o peace was to be made without mutual consent, and not 
until the independence of the United States had been ac- 
knowledged by England. These treaties, speedily ratified 
by Congress, strengthened the confidence of the American 
patriots; and when the English commissioners arrived in 

a.What waaBtartedauling the wintei'ofim-JSf What ia said of Qatea? Wlat 
WOB the plot, and who formed the cabal ! What did they hops to do ! What was 
the result ot their schemes ? 

S. How did nait spring open ? What w»fl now the state ot feeling at the French 
courtt What news produced this ? How did the English gorernmeut receive the 

the EogUah KOreramant to do! State thenatute oftheaa twoillls. Which ol these 
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June, Congress declined lo treat with them unless the inde- 
pendence of the colonies was first recognized, and the fleets 
and armies of EnglaEd were withdrawn. 

5. In this determination Congress was still farther strength- 
ened by what was occurring at PhUadelphia, Sir Henry- 
Clinton, on the 11th of May, took command there in place 
of General Howe, who was recalled. Orders were also re- 
ceived from England to withdraw the troops from Philadel- 
phia, and. the British fleet from the Delaware, as a large 
French fleet for the assistance of the Americans might be 
expected on the coast at an early moment. 

6. Clinton, soon after his anival, made active preparations 
for the evacnationofthecity, and, on the ISth of June, with 
Ms army of about 12,000 men, he left Philadelphia, crossed 
the Delaware, and commenced his march through New Jer- 
sey to ffew York. Admiral Howe had already sailed with 
his fleet from the Delawai-e, and anchored inside of Sandy 
Hook, ready for the arrival of Clinton. Washington, in- 
formed of Clinton's movements, crossed the Delaware in pur- 
suit on the 24th of June. Lee, who had been exchanged for 
General Preseott,.was second in command. The progress 
of the British was hindered by the great quantity of bag- 
gage, and by the intense heat of the weather, Washington, 
who moved more rapidly, came up with Clinton, near Mon- 
mouth Court-house, on the 27th of June, and determined to 
give him battle. 

7. On the 28th of June, Lee, with the advance body, moved 
forward to the attack; but the e^iemy were in greater force 
than was supposed, and Lee fell back, in some disorder, to 
higher ground. Washington came up with "the main body, 
and prevented serious disaster ; and the day closed, after se- 
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vere fighting, without any positive advantage on either side. 
Washington intended to resnme the battle in the morning, 
but before sunrise Clinton's army was far on its way toward 
the Highlands of Navesink. The Americans were so wora 
out with rapid naarching, and the fatigue and intense heat 
of the previous day, that it was decided to abandon the pui'- 
suit; and, after a day's rest, they were marched to New 
Brunswick, where they encamped. Arriving at Sandy Hook, 
the British were met by Lord Howe's fleet, and were con- 
veyed to New ToiL Clinton s retreat had cost him, in 
killed, wounded, and by dciertions, moi-e than 2000 men. 
8 Whtn Lee n is filling back at the battle of Monmouth, 
Washington rode up in great 
histe, and, being deeply irri- 
tated at what he saw, address- 
ed Lee in angry terms. The 
latter was greatly ofiended at 
Washington's public rebuke, 
and, after the battle, addressed 
two haughty and ofiensive let- 
ters to his general, in which 
he demanded a speedy trial. 
Washington at onee ordered 
him to be ari-ested and tried 
bj court-martial for disobe- 
dience of orders; for having 
made an unnecessary, shtmeful and disorderly retreat; and 
for disiespeit to his commander in the letters he had writ- 
ten He was acquitted of the most serious part of the 
obliges, but was sentenced to be suspended from his com- 
mand foi one yeir 

9. He thereupon retired to his estate in Virginia, in the 
Shenandoah Valley. Shortly after the expiration of the pe- 
riod of his sentence, he addressed a hasty and insolent let^ 




I. Who led the stlnckf What was hia enccBBst What prBventsd 
tert OowdiathebatUeofMonmonth termimte? What prevented 
the battle nert day f Did WaahingtOQ continnetheptiKiiit? Whyw! 
did Clinton flually reach New York? Whst was his lose aiiriugthis 

8, What looli place at the time of Lee's retreat at Moiimolith P In 
Lee receive mis f What immediately followed 7 What la eaicl of the 
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ter to Congress; and for this liis name was promptly or- 
dered, to be struck from the rolls of the army. Brave, able, 
and a well-educated soldier, Lee's chief faults seem to have 
been an excessive opinion of his own abilities, and a too 
great readiness to criticise the military conduct of Washing- 
ton. But there is no evidence that he ever joined the cabal 
of Gates, Conway, and othei's, to ruin the commander-in-chief. 

10. The French fleet, under D'Estaiog (d&s-tang), with 
4000 troops on board, arrived too late to find Admiral Howe 
in the Delaware. The latter was safe in Raiitan Bay, where 
the heavy French ships could not I'each him. A combined 
movement against the British army in Rhode Island, under 
Gfeneral Pigot, was arranged, in which the American troops, 
under General Sullivan, were to be assisted by the French 
fleet and ai-my. 

11. On the 29th of July, D'E stain g's fleet arrived in Nar- 
ragansett Bay. On the 8th of August it entered the har- 
bor, and passed the British batteries with little injury. This 
delay of a week was caused by the non-arrival of the Amer- 
ican troops ; but it proved fatal to the enterprise, becanse it 
gave the brave and active Lord Howe time to arrive off the 
harbor of Newport, on the 9th, to the assistance of General 
i'igot. D'Estaiog promptly sailed out on the 10th to give 
Lord Howe battle. Before the ships could engage, a terri- 
ble storm scattered and disabled both fleets. Howe made 
bis way back to New York, and D'Estaing's fleet returned 
to the bay in a very forlorn condition, but soon sailed to 
Boston to refit. 

12. Snllivan, in command of the American forces, to the 
number of 10,000 men, performed his part of the plan by 
advancing toward the British lines at Newport. Here he 
waited for the co-operation ofthe French fleet and army that 
were to unite with him in an attack on the British works. 
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WliCTi D'Estaing got back to Newport, he informed Sullivan 
tbat he was about to sail to Boston to repair damages. Sul- 
livan remonstrated, and asked him to remain two or three 
days, before the end of which time the place must fell; bat 
D'Estaing remained fii'm to his pui-pose. Still again Sulli- 
van asked that the French troops might be left. This also 
was refused. 

1 3. Thus left to bis own resources, Sullivan was compelled 
to fall back to the north end of the island, pursued by the 
British, On the 20tb, an obstinate engagement was fought 
at Quaker Hill, but tlie advantage remained with the Amei'- 
ieans. Meanwhile rumors had i-eached Sullivan that assist- 
ance to Pigot was on the way fi-om New York. There was 
no time for delay. On the night of the SOth, the American 
army, with great skill and without loss, was transported to 
the main land. It was not too soon. Next day Clinton ar- 
rived at Newport, in a light squadron, with a re-enforcement 
of 4000 men. 

14. Clinton made use of the troops tbat had arrived a day 
too late in sending them, under Major General Grey, to rav- 
age the coasts to the eastward. This was the same ener- 
getic but merciless officer that surprised General Wayne at 
Paoli Tavern, in Pennsylvania. Grey made terrible havoc 
among the shipping on the coasts ; laid waste New Bedford, 
Fair Haven, and the island of Martha's Vineyard, and re- 
turned, with a great amount of plunder, to New York. 

15. The conduct of Grey had already been far sui-passed 
in Pennsylvania. In the beginning of July, about 1100 to- 
rles and Indians, under Colonel John Butler and the Indian 
chief Brandt, entered the Valley of Wyoming, on the Sus- 
quehanna. After defeating an armed body of settlers, they 
laid waste, the fields, burned the houses, and murdered the 
inhabitants under circumstances of great cruelty. Nearly 

12. How far did these movementa orD'EslaIng affect those ofSnllLvanf Wliat 
(ltd D-Eslalug coneliifle to do f How did SnlUvan act when lie heard of tWa, and wllh 
whatresnitf What l^iror did SnUigaa AdhIIj entreat of him f 

IS. In what aitnaUon did ttiis coDdact of D'Eslalng place Oeuernl SullWan F What 
huppenedontbeesthof Angnat? What mmtiTB readied SulUvaii ? Hon did Snlli- 
vnii oztiicfilc himself f Why waa he fortunate In this ( 

liln whatwaydldClintonraaiienaeoftheBelnjoiJS? WhowasOrejf What 
viere the results of this expedition ( 
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tho same dreadful atrocities were perpetrated at Cherry Val- 
ley ia November following. The country for miles around 
was a scene of murder and bloodshed. 

16. Toward the end of the year, Clinton sent an expedi- 
tion to Georgia, under Colonel Camphell, to attack Savan- 
nah. This was fortified and held by a garrison of about 
1000 men, under Genei'al Kobeit Hoive. After severe fight- 
ing, the British took possession of the city on the 29th of 
December. During the winter the French fleet was in the 
West Indies, whither Admiral Howe had followed it. 

17. The war had now lasted four years, and the British, 
after tremendous exertions, held, in the North, only New 
York Island and Narragansett Bay. In the South they had 
only gained a foothold in Georgia ; while, on the other hand, 
the Americans had become more formidable than ever by 
means of the French alliance. Yet the American cause was 
still laboring under great difiiculties. Congress had very 
little specie, and had issued so much paper money that it 
had become neariy worthless. Every thing must have gone 
to min had it not been for the exertions of Bobert Morris, 
a member of Congress from Philadelphia, in which city he 
was a leading merchant. He borrowed large sums of money 
on his own credit, and lent them to the government. This 
he continued to do until the close of the war, Notwith- 
standing all this, the army were stDl heavy sufferers from 
want, not only of their pay, but of the necessaries of life. 

16. Wbat raid waa made by tie enemj in Pennsylvania this yeflrf State what 
was done. At what other place were like cruelties perpetrated? 

IS. To whst point did Clinton tnm hU attention toward the end of the year? 
Whom did he send thilher! Who commanded Che place? What was the result of 
the expedition t Where was the French n«et f 

n. State thssItnatlonoftheBilliBhBttheendoffonryesrs'wariliroF What was 
the milllary condition of the Amoricanef What was prodneing great Injury to the 
American cause? What saved the conntry fi-om nearly total flnauclai ruin? In 
whiit WSJ? Did tliisput astopto theeulTorlngoflheavmyt 
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SECTION V. 
EvE-NTS OS ni9. 
1. In the begmaing of January, 1779, the British, to the 
rmmber of 3000, were at Savannah, under the command of 
General Prevoet. He moved against the Anaerican post at 
Sunbury, which surrendered at his appearance, January 9. 
Prevost then sent Colonel Campbell to Augusta, which was 
occupied without resistance. The tones were veiy numer- 
ous in that region, and veiy active. Seven hundred of 
them, under Colonel Boyd, while on their march to Augusta 
to join the British, were attacked at Kettle Creek Febru- 
ary U, by a patriot force under Colonel Pickens ird de- 
feated with severe loss. Five of the piisonei-s were hung 
as traitors. 
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2. L ncoln the Ameiicin geneial seit &ei eral Ashe to 
threaten Augusta and Camp! ell tell back to i small sti'eara, 
called Brier Creek, about halfway to Savannah. Ashe, who 

1. What was Oie simaUon of the British aim; at the South in Jsdhhtj, inn t 
AgainalwhatpolntdldPreTOBtiaovot aud with what buccbbb f What was then est 
moTement ottheBritlahr How did a large part of the population regard the Brit- 
ish? Whathetellalai^partjoflhenif Whnt iristflnce afler the battle ^ivse an 
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was over-confident, was surprised there, March 3, by Camp- 
bell, and nearly his whole force destroyed or dispersed. Pi-e- 
vost, encouraged by the defeat of Ashe, marched to Charles- 
ton to demaad its surrender, Lincoln heard of this, and, 
having been re-enforced, followed him, by rapid marches, so 
closely, that Pi'evoat was forced to retire to the island of 
St, John, opposite the main land. At the crossing to the 
island, called Stono Fen-y, the British erected a redoubt. 
This Lincoln attacked on the 20th of June, but was repulsed 
with considerable loss. Some time after, Prevost fell back 
into Georgia, and the weather became so hot and sickly 
that all military operations in the South were suspended for 
some months. 

3. In the month of September, D'Estaing, with his fleet, 
amved ofi'the coast of Georgia from the West Indies, He 
and Lincoln agi'eed to lay siege to Savannah, September 23, 
and evei-y thing bade fair for success ; but D'Estaing became 
impatient at the delay of a regular siege. To gratify him, 
an assault was ordered ; and the French and Americans were 
signally repulsed, on the 9th of October, with the loss of 
several distinguished ofiicers, the chivalrous Pole, Count Pu- 
laski, being one of this number. D'Estaing, alleging the 
lateness of the season and the dangers of the coast, would 
not consent to make a second attempt, although entreated 
to do so. He soon after sailed away, and Lincoln was com- 
pelled to fall back into South Carolina. This closed the 
campaign in the extreme South during the year 1779, 

4. In May, Clinton sent 2500 men, under General Mathews, 
from New York to the Chesapeake. They sailed up Eliza- 
beth River and the James, burnt the shipping, destroyed 
property io the amount of two millions of dollars, and 
brought away some three thousand hogsheads of tobacco. 

% In what way aid the American i^Deral meet the movemeiilB of Ihe BriUah! 
With what eucceaast flrat! What happened to Afihef Wliat advantage did Pre- 
vost takeoftUiaf How Aid Uncnlu attempt tu check Prevost ( ' WilH vi-hat enc- 
ceset What was there at Stono Ferry? What oecnrred here? What stopped op- 
eratlona for some time ! 

3. When were operations resotned f Who arrived off the coast at that time f 
What plan was arranged? Whjwerefhe operatlonsunfortiumtelyhaBtenedT What 
was the reenltf What diaUngulshed foreigner wna killed t How did the whole 
hnahie^sendf 

t WbalespedltlonwEaaontfromNewYorkinMayf State what it accompli shed. 
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6. Events in the North, — The Americana had begun to 
conetrnct two forts on opposite banks of the Hndsoii, some 
distance below West Point, and 
commanding the river at King's 
~ ly. These two forts were at 
Stony Point on the west, and at 
Veiplanck'sPoint ontheeast. In 
the month of June, General Clin- 
oaptured Stony Point, which 
was still unfinished, without reaist- 
e and Verplanck's Point soon 
iftei surrendei-ed. After Clinton's 
letuin to New York, General Try- 
on late governor of New York, 
3 sent, early in July, to Long 
Islind Sound to plunder the coast 
tow ns. He ravaged New Haven, 
hurned Fail-field and Norwalk, and 
then visited Sag Harbor. Wliile 
waa preparing to make a de- 
nt on New London, he was re- 
called to New York by Clinton, 
who waa alarmed at the retaking 
of Stony Point by the Americans. 
6, Washington had deeply felt 
the loss of Stony Point, as tliis 
compelled him to send his sup- 
plies, east and west of the Hudson, by a tedious route through 
the Highlands. In the month of July, General Anthony 
Wayne was ordered to capture the fort at all hazards. , At 
midnight on the 15th, Iiis troops, in two columns, entered 
the works from different sides, and carried them at the point 
of the bayonet. While he was making preparations s^ainst 
Verplanck's Point, the British came up the river in force, and 
he was compelled to abandon Stony Point. A month later, 
June 18, Major Lee aui-prisod the British post at Paulus 

B. What Important fferry wss then on tlie Hndsoa, and where ? How dffl Wash- 
ington ehow his senee of its Importnuce? What happened to Ibefbile Id tbe month 
ofJunaf WhomisGenerfllTryon? What dnty was aBBigaed to him by CUntuu f 
now did ha Bucceed! Whatpnt aetop to his failher depteditttonst 
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Hook, now Jersey City, a little after midiiight, and took 159 
prisoners. 

7. These brilliant exploits were counterbalanced by a se- 
vere disaster that happened to the American ai-ma aa far 
east as the Penobscot Kiver. A Massachusetts expedition 
of 1500 militia, and 19 armed vesaels, under Gen ei-al Lo veil, 
was sent to destroy a Biitish post that had been erected on 
the river. The works were found too strong to be taken by 
assault, and Lovell sent to Boston for Continental ti-oops. 
In the mean time five heavy British ships of war ascended 
the Penobscot, and destroyed or captured nearly the whole 
flotilla, August 13. The Americans escaped into the woods ; 
and, after wandering, in great suffering, for nearly a hun- 
dred miles through the wilderness, they finally reached some 
frontier settlements. 

8. To revenge the massacres of Wyoming and Cherry 
Valley in the previous year, and to punish the Indians be- 
longing to the Six Nations, General Sullivan, with 3000 men, 
was sent to Western New York about the beginning of Au- 
gnat. Joined by Genei"ai James Clinton, at the head of 
2000 men, he attacked and defeated 1700 Indiana and to- 
nes at Newtown, now Elmira, August 29. Sullivan then 
pushed into the heart of the Indian country as far as the 
Genesee River, destroying the orchards and coi'n-fields, burn- 
ing the villages, and laying waste the country. The Indians 
fled westward for shelter to Fort Niagara; but the punish- 
ment, although severe, did not prevent them from renewing 
their hostile attacks as soon as Sullivan retired. 

9. This year was marked by a most desperate naval bat- 
tle, fought by John Paul Jones, a Scotchman by birth, but 
au American by adoption, and a commissioned ofiiecr in the 
American navy. He was cruising neai' the British coast in 

6. HowdiaWOBhlngtoni'egard the loss of stony Point? What steps aid he take 
to temedy ttf HWe an acconnt ol Wayae's exploit. How long did he beep pos- 
eeeslouoflt? Whot other dashing enlerprlBe took place In the fellowIngmoDthf 

T. Where did the American arms meet with a rererse 1 What were the Aniericann 
dolngtheref what Booceee did he meetwith atflret! What oconiTcd before help 

8. What Ameriean general headed an expedition in Angnatf What was the ob- 
icetoftliisf Bywhomwiiahejoined* What followed ? What severe pnntehmeiit 
did he ifltnlnister In the Indian country? What permanent effect did It prodnoe ? 
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September, in command of a small squadron of three ships, 
fitted out in Frauce, and fell in with two powerful English 
I'rigates with a convoy of merchant vessels. The battle be- 
gan at seven in the evening. During its progi-ees, Jones 
lashed his own vessel, the Bon Homme Richard, to the En- 
glish ship Serapis, and the combat was continued with the 
muzzles of the guns of the two ships almost touching each 
other. The vessels were on fire several times. At ten 
o'clock the Serapis sun-en dered, and soon after the other 
frigate did the same. Jones's ship was so badly injured 
that it sant next day. 



REVIEW QEfESTIONS.— im, ITTS, ITTB. 

I. Whnt two ciimpslHiifl mark fhe year inl? 

a. State briefly the moveraeuta of tlio opposing armiea in New Jersey. 

3. Why did tlie BriUeli not go np the Delaware t 

4. Willi what eieuta in tliia campniga did the active mOYBmeuta of Che yeai' he<;!u 
and end ? Oive dates. 

G. WtiattwupromineatpDiDla wero held by Uis British at the end of the year? 

C Where didWaBhingUm winter? 

T. Sketch brleflylhamovementaorBiirgoyne without describing the bsttleB. Oive 

5. When did they b^n, and describe the events at \te dose, 

9. WhKteffeot diatliesiUTenflerofBpr^oyaehaveon the fntnre of the war ? 

ID, WhatAmerlctins were in Franco nl a vei'jeiitly time endeavoring to gat Fi-euch 

II. Who was themost dtetlLguishedof thesaf 

12. What did England do when she began to see thst Prnuce wne about to affiist 

18. What came of tliese offers F 

14. Give the prhidpal events of IHT. 

IB. What were the movements oCboth armies In Peunsylvania and New Jersey In 

10. How fiirbnd French aaBiata nee compelled these movements? 

11. Where had the British mode a lodsment in the Eastern Statas! 

18. What efforts were made to drive them out of this, and with what sncceaB ? 

19. Whctt other sea-port tell into their bands toward the end of the year? 
W, Where did Waahlngtnn'fl army ivinter in 1718-79 ? 

21. State the postUon of the BritlBh Bt the end of the year 1TI8. 
aa. Of what assistance had the French army been dnringtbe year? 

U. Who was of the greatest naststance, and what la aald of him ! 

es. Give the priodpa! events of ITTO. 

W. Ta what point were the more active operations of the war transfeci'ed in IHO? 

27. What persona formed a large part of the populaUon of Geoi^a f 

28. State, withont descrlhlDg the battles, the movements of both armies In Georgia 
and its vldnlty dnring m». 

le had there heen many naval battiest By whom was the great 

" ■■- "■ podidhegelhisEbipB? What was the force 

Whatllecamc of the Bun Oomme (fcmi-om) 
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IS. Wliat rtmsoa lind General Lincoln to be dlESStietlcd with the Freucli r 
30. At whnt other poiat m the South trere the Eritjah bna; i 

81. Stale whet wne done. 

82, Sketch briefly the movements In Sew Tork snd on Long lelaud ^unnd. 



86. What dleaelec occurred on tbe 
as. Had the United StaWs any hki 
3T. What brilliant but terrible bati 
3B. Give the principal events of U 



section vi. 
Events of 1780, 

1. The main body of the Amencau army was in huta 
among the Iiilis ai'ound Mornstown, in New Jei"sey, during 
the winter of 1 779-80. The winter was the most severe ever 
known in the country. New York Bay was frozen over firm 
enough to bear the heaviest artillery. The suffering of the 
troops for want of provisions and clothing would, in the 
most moderate winter, have been distressing, bnt, with such 
a season, were terribly increased. Washington had to resoit 
to the same severe measures as were adopted tbe previous 
year in order to save bis army from starvation. 

2. The paper money of Congress had sunk so low that, at 
the beginning of the year, it passed at the rate of thirty 
Continental dollar bills for one dollar of silver. It was nat- 
ural that the farmers should be unwilling to part with their 
produce for a currency which was every day growing of 
less value ; nor did they think more highly of the bills on 
Congress, which Washington compelled them to take. It 
was still worse, if possible, with the army. Neither men 
nor officers could get their pay even in this currency, com- 
paratively valueless though it had. become. 

3. At the close of the year 1 779 Clinton sailed south, with 
the main body of his army, in the fleet of Admiral Arbuth- 
not, leaving General Knyphausen in command at New York. 
In the month of Febi-uary, 1780, the British landed at St. 

1. Where was tbe American ormy during the winter! Why was the anfferlng i>( 
tbe troops rendered more aevore this winter? How were theyfed and clothed! 
a. What was the condition of the flnancea? What made Waalilngtun's measnren 
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John's Island, 30 miles telow Charleston ; and, while Clinton 
moved by land to the banks of the Ashley, opposite the city, 
the fleet sailed round to enter Charleston Harbor. The ap- 
proach of the British was so slow and cautious that Lincoln, 
the American general at Charleston, had time to strengthen 
hia works, and to add to his garrison of regulars a number 
of militia from the surrounding country. It was not until 
April that the British fleet, with little damage, passed the 
fire of Fort Moulti-ie, on Sullivan's Island, and took a posi- 
tion ofi" the city. A few days before, Clinton had thrown up 
works, and comm.enced preparations for a regular siege. 
4. At difierent points, some miles north of the city, there 
were stationed bodies of Amer- 
Q militia to keep open the 
communications with the coun- 
try. Against these posts act- 
ive British officers were sent 
n aflier the siege began. On 
the night of April H, Colonel 
Tarleton fell suddenly on a 
body of 1400 American cavai- 
, under General Huger, at 
Monk's Corner, 30 miles north 
of Charleston, and defeated 
them with severe loss, captui'- 
ing a gi-eat quantity of military 
■es. Other American posts 
■e also taken. 
5, Clinton pressed the siege 
of Ohaileston with Tigor, and Lincoln's situation became 
every day more and more distressing. His works were de- 
stroyed by the enemy's cannon, which approached very 
close; his communications with the country were cat off; 
and, seeing no hope of relief, he surrendered the city and the 

3. To what poiDt was tlie seat ofwBt traaererredr Who was left to take care o( 
New York? Where did tbe British InudF State their movemeutB after Isndtng. 
Who was in command at Cliarlestoii f What preparations were made tliete to re- 
ceive the British ! Show how alow were the moyemsnlB of the iatter. What was 
IhepoallloDoftheirBeet and army f 

4. Wbat important posts were there coilh of Cbarteston ! What was doDO bj the 
British? Mention what is said of the most ijopottiuit of these posts. 
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garrison on the 12tli of May. The prisonei's, including ev- 
ery male adult in the city, amounted to about 6000. 

6. After the surrender, Clinton sent off three expeditions 
to oven'un and subjugate South Carolina, One of these, com- 
manded by Tarleton, ovei-took at Waxhaw Creek, May 29, 
a regiment of Virginia troops, under Colonel Baford, which 
had retreated into North Carolina after the fall of Charles- 
ton, and put nearly all of them to the sword. The other 
expeditions met with no resistance. South Carolina was 
brought BO completely under British rule, that Clinton set 
saO in the early pai-t of June for New York, leaving Com- 
wallis to secure its cooquest. The Caixilinas abounded in 
toi-ies, who now joined the British forces in large numbei-fi. 
On the other hand, there were banda of American patriots 
in those states, called partisan corps, who were very active 
under such leadere as Marion, Sumter, and Pickens. At 
Hanging Rock, east of the Wateree River, Sumter defeated 
a large body of regulars and tories, August 6th. 

7. To. make a ral lying-point for the foi-mation oi a regular 
army, Washington sent Baron De Kalb, with two regiments, 
to the South ; and Congress dispatched Gteneral Gates, the 
conqueror of Burgoyno, to take the command of operations 
in the Carolina. In a short time Gates was able to draw a 
considerable force around him. With this he unexpectedly 
met the British, under Comwallis, at Sanders's Creek, near 
Camden, Aug. 16. The battle was short and violent. At 
the first charge of the British the American militia fled ; but 
the regulars, under De Kalb, stood firm, although attacked 
in front and flank. De Kalb at last fell mortally wounded; 
and then the battle became a disorderly retreat, the pursuit 
by the British continuing for nearly 30 miles. The Amen- 



a. WHat W08 LiocolQ'a situation In a ahott time t Wlial waa be oompellea lo 


do? 


How Dianj priaouera were Bucreoderedf 




0, What did the flurreuder of Charleaton enable CHntoD tn do! Wbat ie aoi 


dof 


these eipedUlona? What waa the oondfflon of South Carolina? What effect 




the BHocesa of the BriUsh produce on many of the Inhahltanto f Waa all reelat 




atnn end? How did llehow Itself* ,What occurred at Hanging Eock? 




T. WhowasaentbjWaBhIngtrintotlieSonth? For what parpoae t Whowtti 




pointed cximmaniier in the South! What waa he sncceasfal In doing f Where 




when did he falMn with lie Btitiehf Whatlost Gates the battle? What Insti 




of ateadjr bniYery la menaoned ? State the extent of Iht dlBneter to the Amet 


icau 
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can army was completely dispersed. Two or three days aft- 
er, Gates and a few of his officers rested at a point 80 miles 
distant from the field of Camden. 

8. To sura up the disasters to the American cause, Tarle- 
ton meanwhile bad surprised Sumter on the 18th of August 
at Fishing Creek, on the west bank of the Catawba, and 
nearly destroyed his whole partisan corps. All united re- 
sistance to the British in South Carolina was for a time at 
an end. Gates, after several attempts, was unable to draw 
together more than 1000 men; and Congress, dissatisfied 
with his management, removed him from the command. On 
Washington's recommendation. General Nathaniel Greene 
was appointed in the place of Gates. Cornwallis used his 
power with great severity. He hanged some of the patriots 
and imprisoned great numbers. This roused a feeling of 
vengeance among the people, and started partisan warfai'e 
into new life. Marion came from among the swamps, whith- 
er he had retired, and Sumter raised a fresh hand. 

9. In September Cornwallis marched hia main body into 
North Carolina as far as Charlotte, and dispatched Major 
Ferguson to rally the tories in the interior among the moun- 
tains. On his route Ferguson was attacked in camp at 
King's Mountain, October 7, by a large body of backwoods 
riflemen, under Colonel Campbell, and himself, with some 
160, was killed ; the remainder were taken prisoners. The 
tories in Ferguson's band had been guilty of great cruelties, 
and had deeply exasperated the inhabitants. After the bat- 
tle, the North Carolina backwoodsmen hanged a number of 
the tory prisoners on the spot. Cornwallis, when ho heard 
the news of Ferguson's defeat, foil back into South Carolina, 
between the Broad and Saluda Rivers. Here he remained 
until the close of the year. 

8. WliBtothardlEaBter happened ton partisan corps about the same time? What 
was now the conflition of the patriot cau Be in the Carollnaa f Howdiii CongreSB re- 
garaGatee'scondnctf Wlio Bocoeeded Gates * Wliat ia said of the conduct of Com- 
wtillte f What did this produce ? 

9. In wHat direction did Cornwallis move J Whn was dispatched to rally the roy- 
allBtsf With what dieaater aid he meet f What occurred afiec the hattle that shows 
Hie iHtierceas of feeling between the patriots and toriaa f How did Pergnson's de- 
feat affect the movementB ofComwalllB? What other moTements were made hj 
htra dnrlfiE the balance of the yeurf 
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10. The suffering in the American camp at Morristowii 
continued to iricrease as epilng openeti. In May there was 
absolute famine among the troops. To such a point of des- 
peration were the soldiers driven, that two regiments of the 
Connecticut line avowed their purpose to marcli home or 
gaia subsistence at the point of the bayonet. It required 
all the influence of Washington to restore order, and to ob- 
tain supplies of food for the soldiera. So serious was the dan- 
ger that Congress authorized him to declare martial law. 

1 1. While Clinton was in the South, Knyphausen, hearing 
of the state of things in the American camp, determined to 
strike a blow. On the 6th of June he landed with 5000 
men at Elizabeth town, and advanced toward Springfield- 
He experienced serious resistance ; and, after burning the 
village of Connecticut Farms, returned to Elizabeth town. 
Clinton anived with the fleet and part of the army from the 
South on June 1. Knyphausen again moved forward to- 
ward Springfield, and on the 23d attacked the Ameiicans, 
under General Greene, who, after a shaip ii^ht fell back in 
good order to the heights. 
The British, cheeked by 
Greene's spirited resistance, 
after burning Springfield, 
marched back to Elizabeth- 
town. 

12. Lafeyette, who had 
spent the winter in France, 
was successful in perauad 
ing the French court to send 
a new fleet and army to the 
help of the Americans, and 
brought over the good news 
in April. Accordingly, in 
July, the fleet, under Admi- lAifAYMTE. 

ral Pe Tiernay, arrived at Newport with an army of nearly 
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7000 men, under tlie command of Count De Rochambeau. 
Great expectations were fonned fmra this assistance; but, 
unfortunately, the British fleet on the American coast was 
heavily re-enforced. This prevented the French ships fi-oni 
leaving Narragansett Bay, and for a time banished the hope 
of any combined operations with the fleet and army, that 
Washington and the nation had deeply at heart. 

13. Arnold's Treason. — ^At the very time that W^hington 
was absent at Hartford, Connecticut, consulting with De 
Tiernay and De Rochambeau on the best plan to render 
useful the French fleet and army, treason was plotting to 
put into the handa of the British West Point, the strongest 
fortress m the country The traitor was Benedict Arnold, 
The wounds he received before 
Quebec and at Saratoga liad 
rendered him unfit for active 
duty in the field, and through 
the influence of Washington 
he was placed in military com- 
mand of Philadelphia after its 
evaluation by Clinton in 1778. 
' Here he lived expensively and 
far beyond his means ; or, as 
was asserted, far from what 
befitted a repablican general. 
14. In his command he was 
somewhat overbearing, and 
quarreled with the Pennsylvania authorities, who made com- 
plaints to Congress against him for abuse of his high posi- 
tion by embezzling or misusing public property. On this 
chaise he was tried, and sentenced to be reprimanded by 
Washington, who, notwithstanding all this, still retained the 
highest confidence in his personal honor and bravery. Ar- 
nold's pride was, however, greatly wounded by the sentence. 




la What is B^dof Laftj'Btte's eflbrlst ' 
What prevented the French fhim gfylng sol 

13. What occnrred while Washington was i 
was Washington! Where 1b West Point f 
aier! Why and tliiough whose inflnoncc ■ 



When and where did the French land? 

.haent from the Northern Army? Where 
What was Arnold's repntatton as a gol- 
BBS lie placed in command at Philadcl- 
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In August, 1780, after earnest solicitation, he obtained from 
Wafiliington the command of West Point, and at once en- 
tered into a correspondence with Clinton at New York with 
reference to the surrender of that important place to the 
British. The person who conducted the con'espondenee with 
Arnold on the part of Clinton wts Major AndrS (andra) 
under the assumed nime of John Anderson 

IB, When the affair had been sufcciently unduc-tood by 
letter, Andie went up the Hudson in the sloop ot war Vul 
tui-e, and wts met near Ht\ei8traw on the west bank by 
AiTJold, Septembei 22 Heie all the an-angements for the 
surrender were completed Meanwhile, the Vulture, com 
manded by the Amentans, had diopped lower down the 
river, and Andr4, With a piss from Aimll unl i hi'.t sumpd 




lU this affect WoBhinglnn'sconfiaonce ill Amoldf 
Qce ? la what way did Waehington show that hie 



nne Ihe corresponilen 
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name, was compelled to return by land on the east side. 
When ho had ridden as far ae Tarrytown, at a turn of the 
road his horse's reins were suddenly seized by one of three 
militiamen, and, being for the moment surprised, he did not 
at first use his pass. He was searched, and the plans of 
West Point were fonnd concealed in his boots. He then 
offered his purse, his watch — any reward, indeed, that they 
might demand, if they would let him pass, but they refused. 
They took him to the nearest American post, and the com- 
mander thoughtleBSIy permitted Andr4 to write to Arnold 
telling him that Anderson was taken. Immediately on re- 
ceipt of this letter, Arnold escaped in his own barge down 
the river, and was taken on board the Vulture. 

16. Andr^ was tried by court-maitia! as a spy. When 
before the court, he stated his connection with the whole 
affair with the utmost frankness. On these statements he 
was condemned to death, and was hung at Tappan, near 
the Hudson, October 2,1780. Congress voted eaeh of the 
militiamen-— Paulding, Van Wart, and Williams, a pension 
of 200 dollars a year for life, and a silver medal. Arnold 
received for his treachery the appointmei:t of brigadier gen- 
eral of the British army, and £10,000 sterling ; but his con- 
duct was detested by the great bulk of the British oificers 
nearly as much as by the American patriots. 

17, The American cause had made a narrow and most 
fortunate escape from disaster. The loss of West Point 
would have proved an almost irreparable injury to the coun- 
try. It would have given the British the command of the 
Hudson, thereby sepai'ating the Middle States from the East- 
ern, and for a time would have completely disan-anged all 
the plans of Washington. 

16. Describe Audio's movemeD ts. WtasD aufL where did be and Arnold first meet ! 
Whydidnot AjidrfigobackbytbaVBUQisf How theu did he return? Wbatbap- 
peDed to bim at Tati'ytownf llovt did tbe militiameu display their patriotlBm? 
Whftt nnfortnuale blander was committed by the offlcer in whose bands he waa flrat 
placed! Wbatwastberesnltr 

ItWhetiesaldofAuatfi-ebearlngbeforethecourtr What was bis fate ! How 
were th« mlliOnmcii rewartled? What were their namest What reward did Ar- 

11. Wby was West Poii;t of so miicb consequence to Ibe American canscf 
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SECTION vir. 
EVBHTS OP 1781. 

1. A LAKGB part of the American army spent the winter 
of 1780-81 at Morrifitown, under General Wayne. They 
were better provided ivith food than in the previous winter, 
but they still saffea^ed much from want of pay and ciothing. 
The troops from Pennsylvania had an additional grievance. 
Many of them had enlisted to sei-ve for thi-ee years or the 
war. The three years had ended, and their discharge w^ 
refused on the ground that by the war was meant a longei' 

- time than the thi-ee years, should fighting continue ; whei-e- 
as the men contended that it meant a shorter time than three 
years, if the war ended before that time. 

2. On the 1st of January, the Pennsylvania line, to the 
nnmbei' of 1300, under arms, left the camp at Momstown 
and commenced their march to Philadelphia, to demand re- 
dress from Congress. General Wayne intei'posed, but they 
threatened to bayonet him if he used force. In an attempt 
on the part of the officers to repress the mutiny, several 
were wounded and a captain was killed. They halted at 
Princeton, where British agents from Clinton met them with 
inducements to join the British service. The Pennsylvani- 
ans showed their patriotism by seizing these men and deliv- 
ering them up to Genei'al Wayne as spies. 

3. Congress was alarnied, and a committee of that body, 
and another from the Pennsylvania Assembly, proceeded 
to meet the ti-oops. An agreement was entered into dis- 
.charging those wlio had sej-ved three years,^ancl making 
provision for back pay and clothing. These concessions on 
the part of Congress produced an injurious effect on the rest 
of the ai-my. The troops at Pompton, New Jersey, mutinied 
on the 20th of January, but Washington sent a detachment 



WB8 there in the Bituation of the Bolilieraf WhM grievance whs complfllnea or by 
the rennBylvania traope encamped there t 

2. What Btep did they take to ohtain redreee? What brave offlcar attempted to 
prerentthem? Wiih what ancccsi^t Whot othCTBttemptwasmade? What proof 
did they givo of their loyalty to the Araeritan CBKfe? 
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from West Point which quietly redneed the mutiiieerB to 
obedience. Such disturbances showed plainly that extraor- 
dinai-y exertions were demanded to relieve the sufferings of 
the troops, otherwise the cause would be lost. Congress 
acted with vigor. Direct taxation was reeoi-ted to; money 
was obtained from Europe ; a national bank was establish- 
ed; and full power was placed in the hands of JRobei-t Mor- 
ris to adopt what measures he deemed best to I'estore the 
well-nigh ruined finances of the country. These exertions 
were partially successful, 

4, In the beginning of January, the traitor Arnold, now 
in the service of the British, at the head of 1600 men, prin- 
cipally tories, ascended the James River, plundered the plan- 
tations, and burned many public and private buildings in 
Richmond. Governor Thomas Jefferson called out the mi- 
litia, and Arnold fell back to Poi-tsmouth, A plan was laid 
by Washington for his capture at this place. Lafayette was 
ordered to move with 1200 men by land, and the French 
fleet, sailing from Newport, was to prevent the escape of 
Arnold from Elizabeth River. The plan failed. Admiral 
Arbuthnot, with a British fleet, followed, and defeated the 
French off the entrance to the Chesapeake, compelling them 
to return to Newport, General Philips presently anived 
from New York with 2000 British troops, threw up works 
at Portsmouth, and assumed the command. Arnold then 
returned to New York, while Philips proceeded to ravage 
the country, 

5, Early in January, Oornwallis set his troops in motion 
towai'd Noi-th Carolina. Tarleton was dispatched with a 
cavalry force to get between Greene and Morgan, wlio com- 
manded a part of the American army, and came up with 
the latter at the Cowpens, January 17, Tarleton, dashing 

3. How did Cougi-EBS look on these movementsf What sgreanieut wna eDlerefl 
into! HowdiatUiaopergteon thereetoftbeamy! McHtlon an inBtance of this, 
and how it was met. What good effect dfd these muttaie'a prodnce on the oouatrj? 
What meaenres were adoptfld ? What pieiee le givea to Bobert Morris f Who waa 
he f See page 19B. 

4. How aia Arnold show his activity after Tie joinefl the British ami? f V>S be 
meet with DnyrBsietaiicef State what. For what was WoahinBton ansious while 
Arnold lay here t What plan was laid ? Why did it (liil? What mill larj otBeer 
soon after came tc Aniolil'B assistance f 
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foi-ward impetuously 
as was hie custom at 
first swept every thina; 
before him ; but Moi 
gan turned suddenly 
on the British ■when • 
they were disaiTanged | 
in pursuit,and defeated | 
them with great k 
Comwallis, when he 
heard of this, mo\ 
with great speed to cut 
off Morgan's i-etreat m -oas 
to Virginia, hut reich "^nen*^" 
ed the Catawba River 
a few hours after the latter had crossed. Cornwallis waited 
until morning, and in the night the river became swollen 
. with the rain, and prevented his crossing for several days. 
6, Determined on pursuit, he burned all his heavy bag- 
gage, and spared nothing but what was absolutely neces- 
sary. Morgan pushed on to theTadkin River, and was there 
joined by General Greene, who took command and crossed. 
Cornwallis i-eached the western bank just in time to see 
Greene's troops marching away from the other side. Here 
again the rain raised the water so high as to prevent the 
immediate crossing of the British. The retreat and pursuit 
were continued from, the Xadkin to the River Dan. Both 
annies made the most unsparing exertions. The ti'ack of 
the Americans was marked by blood from their shoeless 
feet, but they were able to reach and cross the Dan a few 
hours before Corawailis arrived. The Bi-itish general, dis- 
heartened at his ill success, gave up the pursuit, and slowly 
made his way back into North Carolina. Greene received 
great honor for his skillful j-etreat. 

6, WhetB did Cornwallis move In Jaiiuai'y f Whai active force was diapatolied elae- 
wbere, and for what oTiject f What happened f Wliat steps did Comwallis take to 
totrievetMadisaBtetf Why was he not snccefsfnl r What hindered Mm t 

fl. What Tigor did Cornwalila display f Where did Morgan piishf By whom was 
hejoinedf Show lUe energy of the pnranit. What again SElved the Aniericnns! 
What is said of the piirBuitandEiifferin.es of the Amei'icans? What eared themf 
now did tMa affect CorawalllBf What is said of Greene'9 conduct f 
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1. Being re-enforced, he in t, short tiiiu leanmed the cf 
feneive, and advanced into the Caiolmia to watch Comnal 
lia. On the 16th of Maich he mide a stand at Guilford 
Court-house, where he was attic! ed hv Coinwallif and 



/< 




OPCRATIONS 
INTME SOUTH 

1779 - rzai 



dii\ en b ick hevei il miles JUis deteat was nearly equal to 
a victory, for the British loss m the battle was so very heavy 
that they wei-e compelled to fall bacfe to Wilmington, near 
the sea-coast. Greene then turned bis attention to the Brit- 
ish forces in South Carolina, under the command of Lord 
Bawdon, at Camden, and encamped at Hobkirk's Hill, abont 
a mile from the British camp. Here, on the 25th of April, 
he was sHrprised and defeated. The loss on both sides was 
nearly equal, and Greene was able to retire in good order. 
The Yictory was of no value to Lord Rawdon ; for, being un^ 
able to bring on another general engagement with Greene, 
and becoming anxious for the safety of the posts between 
Camden and the coast, he retreated first to Nelson's Fen-y, 
on the Santee, and then to Monk's Corner. 
8. So active, meanwhile, were the American partisan offi- 



lid Greene show hla acttvltr f What atimd did hs 
la battle? Where Is Wilmington f Who was iu 
oath Carolinft! To what point did Sreene tnni 1; 
Bated! What occntred at Hobkirk'B Hill t Who 
rhia vlclorjr' Wheredid he go, and why? 
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cers, Marion, Lee, and Pickens, that, by the month of June, 
1781, only three important strong-holds were held by the 
Britiah in South Carolina — Charleston, Nelson's Ferry, and 
Fort Ninety-six, near the Saluda. In Georgia, Augusta was 
BUiTendered on the 5th of June to Lee and Pickens, after a 
close siege of seven days. Greene himself marched against 
Ninety-six, defended by Carolina loyalists ; and Rawdon, on 
learning this, moved rapidly to their relief Greene received 
notice of liie approach, and concluded to assault the fort be- 
fore he arrived, but was repulsed, June 18th, with severe 
loss, and abandoned the riege. 

9. After the beginning of July, the active movements of 
the two armies were suspended for a time on account of the 
intense heat of the sultry season. The partisan corps of lo- 
ries and patriots still kept the field, rifling houses, killing 
each other, and sometimes not sparing women and children. 
The unavoidable horrors of war were thus greatly inci-eaeed ; 
and the desire for vengeance was rendered still more blood- 
thirsty by the execution of Colonel Hayne, a distinguished 
citizen of Charleston. 

10. When the city was surren 
dered, he had given his parole of 
honor that he would not sei^e m 
the American ranks. The Biitish 
commander, greatly in need of 
re-enforcements, demanded his 
services in the army, Hayne le- 
ftised, alleging that this demand 
was not within the meaning of ' 
the parole. He then headed a 
partisan corps, and was taken \n 
arms and hanged, August 4, m 
spite of the earnest entreaties of 
his fellow-townsmen. In retalia 
tion, Greene felt compelled to ex- 




these poeta situalsdr Wbst imporl 
Brttlahf What check ma Greeno m 
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oeute .IS deserters all those prisoncre who liad formerly 
served in his own army ; and it was not always possible to 
prevent the American paitisan troops from shooting the 
British officers who fell into their hands. 

11. Bawdon went to England, and left the command of 
the troops to Colonel Stewait. Greene, now re-enforced, and 
having been joined by Marion and Pickens, marched with 
2500 men against him, and compelled him to fall back to 
Eataw Springe. Here he was attacked by Greene on the 
8th of September; and, after severe fighting, Stewart's left 
wing was driven in eveiy direction. Unfortunately, the 
American troops stopped to jilnnder the British camp ; this 
gave the enemy time to recover from their confusion and 
make a stand. Greene then drew ofi" his ti-oope, and left the 
field to the British ; .but the latter were unable to improve 
this advantage, because they had lost nearly one third of 
their force, and during the following night they retreated in 
great haste. 

12. Greene, after following them as far as Monk's Corner, 
returned with his barefooted and half naked troops to the 
high hills of Santee, The result of the campaign in the Cav- 
olinas gave great satisfaction to Washington and to Con- 
gress. With limited means, and under the most tiying dif- 
ficulties. General Greene had repeatedly fought the enemy ; 
and, although he never gained a decisive victory, yet, even 
when defeated, he obtained, to a considerable extent, the ob- 
ject for which he fought. In the end, he was able to wrest 
South Carolina from the British, and restore that state to 
the American Union, 

13. On the 20th of April Cornwallis left Wilmington, and 
on the 20th of May arrived, with scai'ce any resistance, at 
Petersburg, Virginia. At this point he was joined by Phil- 
ips and his troops, who had just been plundering on the 
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James River, Clinton, afraid that tlie combined French and 
American forces were about to attack New York, ordered 
Cornwallis to move near the coast, that the latter might the 
more easily help him if this attack should be made. Ac- 
cordingly, Cornwallis, in the month of August, chose Tork- 
town and Gloucester Point, on opposite sides, at the mouth 
of York River. Here he threw up fortifications, and occu- 
pied them with 8000 men, the main body of which was at 
Yorktown. 

14. During the summer, Washington had been hoping, 
with the help of the French fleet and anny, now increased 
to 7000 men, to make a combined attack on Kew York ; but 
he was unable to bring it about. Washington then turned 
his attention to operations in Virginia, and persuaded Ad- 
miral De Grasse and Gfeneral De Rochambeau to unite with 
him in an attack on Cornwallis. The plan was to blockade 
the Chesapeake with the fleet, and at the same time invest 
Yorktown with the ai-my. Washington, who was in the 
neighborhood of New York, moved with so much caution, 
and BO completely deceived Clinton as to his intentions, that, 
before the British general underetood his plans, the anny 
was well on its way to Virginia. 

15. As soon as Clinton penetrated the designs of Wash- 
ington, he saw that it was useless to attempt to overtake 
him. Hoping to draw the latter back for the defense of 
New England, he sent General Arnold, with a large body of 
troops, to attack New London. On the 6th of September it 
was captured, and the shipping, together with a large part 
of the town, was burned. Fort Trumbull had been evacu- 
ated on liis approach. He then assaulted and took Fort 
Gi-iswold, on the opposite side of the Thames, and basely 
massacred the commander, Colonel Ledyard, and 60 of the 
ganison, after the surrender. Arnold's expedition failed in 
its great object. Washington kept on his march toward the 
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south, and left New England to defend itself. The militia 
collected, and did this bo well that Arnold became alarmed 
for his own safety, and made his way back to Ifew York. 

16. On the 28th of September, the allied army, to the 
number of 16,000 men, encamped before Yorktowu, and the 
French fleet blocked up the Chesapeake, Works were soon 
thionn up and i the 9th of October the bombardment be- 
gan Iwo idv^ ced redoubts of the British were stormed 
and taken n the 1-lth Additional batteries were erected 
bj the allies, and the rampai-ts of 
the enemy rapidly crumbled be- 
neath the destructive fire; his guns 
weie dismounted; his ammunition 
iiiled him ; and on the 161;h he saw 
tl at the place could be held only 
a short time longer. 

17. On the night of the I6th he 
determined on the desperate alter- 
native of attempting to cross over 
to Gloucester Point, and then, for- 
cing his way through, to push for 
aikOfc oa iUGiiTuws. New Tork by rapid marches. His 

boats were actually collected for the crossing ; but a violent 
storm came on suddenly, scattering the boats, and compel- 
ling him to abandon his purpose. .Nothing was left but to 
capitulate; and on the 19th Cornwallis surrendered his en- 
iire army of nearly 7000 men prisoners of war. The ships 
and naval stores, together with 1500 seamen, were given to 
;he French. 

18. The news of the surrender of Comwallis was received 
with great rejoicing throughout the country. Every where 
it was felt that this must end the war. It was the second 

IS. What conclusion did Clinton orrite Btf What counter movement did he ar- 
ingef What was hlaoUeot in thief What flld Arnold accomplleh? What effect 
did this prodncB on Waehington'B plans ! WltH what succoes did the New England 
men defend tharaaalves f 

le. When did thefteat and allied annyanlve before Toi'ktown J How rapid were 
thelt operaUona ? Deacrihe the progtese of the elege. 
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time that the English had lost an entire army by capture. 
In England the news produced great astonishment and moi-- 
tification. Sensible men saw that any further struggle to 
Iteep possession of the American colonies must be useless; 
but the English king and the Parliament, which met in No- 
vember, still showed a determined and warlike spirit. 



SECTION vin. 
Events of 1783-83. — Close of the War. 

1. In England, as spring approached, a disposition more 
favorable to America began to extend rapidly. In the month 
ofMarch, the House ofCommone voted to end the war; and 
on the 20th of the same month, a new ministry, in favor of 
peace, came into office.' Probably the most stubbora man in 
the kingdom was old King George HI. ; but he himself final- 
ly yielded, and orders were sent out to the British generals 
to cease fighting. A stop was thus put to active war move- 
ments ; yet it took a long time to aiTange definitive terms 
of peace. 

2. The American cause was in the greatest danger from 
the distresses of the army. The troops were without pay, 
and the different states, already heavy sufierers by the war, 
were careless, and perhaps unable to provide the means for 
the payment of their defendei^. During the year 1782, the 
bulk of the army was encamped at Kewburg, on the Hud- 
son. In the month of May, the troops became very restless 
and impatient under their wrongs, and a letter was sent to 
Washington urging that he would take the government into 
his own hands as king, and redress the grievances of the 
troops. Washington at once, and with great firmness, re- 
buked the writer for daring to communicate such a proposi- 
tion. 

18. HowwaathesnrrenderofComwallisreceiveaana regarded in America? How 
WM It looked al in Eogland Tij man j ( WHO dla not share this feeling i 

1. What great change in English leeling toot place? How wae this change seen 
lo March? What ia said of King Genrge HI. * 

9. What state of thiuKsprodocea great anxiety In America? Where was the bm* 
ofthBarmyeiicampea? Whatlmport-int reqaestwaimaae of Waahliigton? What 

K 
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3. Congress meanwhile took no steps for the relief of the 
army. It could, in fact, do nothing, for it had nearly ceased 
to have any influence over the states. The officers, after pe- 
titioning in December, ivaited through the winter, hoping 
for some redress ; but none came. In March, 1 783, an anony- 
mous letter was cirQoJated in the camp, calling on them to 
organize for the ptujtijfse of enforcing their demands. Wash- 
ington still retained a powerful influence over the army, and 
was able to persuade the ofiiccTS to trust to the justice of 
the country. Thr^^ his efibrts, the officers obtained full 
pay for five J^^^^Hbg gross sum, Instead of half pay for 

4. Mean^^|^^H|^HHb^%^pi'eliminary treaty of 
peace wa^Rj^^^^^H^^^HHfl^nglish commissioners 
at Paris. ^flfl^^^^^l^^^^^^Bp^' ^^^^^ ^^^ English 
and French jP^H^^H^^^^^^^fc treaty ; because, by 
the terms of v^KK/Hltj^^^^^^tl^naG and the United 
Stateg, neither ^KS^MWHH^Bc treaty of peace with 
England. In Januaiy ofTflfneJByear, 1783, the French 
and English governments agreed on tei^ms of peace ; and in 
March, 1 783, the American Congress ratiiied the treaty made 
by their commissioners the year before. Every thing, how- 
ever, was not finally aiTanged until September, 1783, when 
a definitive treaty was signed by all the nations who had 
taken part in the war — by England on one aide, and France, 
Spain, Holland, and the United States on the other. 

5. On the 25th of Kovember, the last of the British troops 
in the United States evacuated the city of New Yorlc Gen- 
eral Washington immediately entered and took possession. 
On the 2d of Kovember, Washington issued his ferewell ad- 
dress to the ai-my, and on December i took leave of his offi- 
cers at New York. He then went to Annapolis, and on De- 
cember 23, under circumstances of great solemnity, resigned 
his commission to Congress, which was assembled there, lie 

ofBlftira! WbywsaUiisf What 
plan diaconragad, and finslly bro- 

ifl where Wfle b prellmlDary treaty of peace agnedP WI17 was thia not 
prompt ana final aettleroeutf When did the French andEngliBli Egi-ee 
Htm Boou after did Con greae fatlfj their cH'n lieatj ? Did these ti-eat- 
.gelnapromptsetUenient! Whynetf 
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1. When Congress (declared the "United States independ- 
ent in July, niQ, it agreed to recommend a plan of gov- 
ernment to be called Articles op Conpsdeeation. These 
were to he approved by the states before they could become 
the constitution of the country. Five years passed before 
the states gave their assent, and in the m^an time Congress 
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was compelled to act, as has been already stated, domg what 
it could to gain the contest for independence. 

2. The Articles of Confed^eration went inio operation in 
July, 17S1. It was hoped that tBey would give the Conti- 
nental CoEgi-eas gi-eater power to enforce all necessary laws ; 
but a very short time proved that the government could not 
be strengthened in this way. Tlie public creditors remaitred 
unpaid ; the states treated the ordo-s of Congress with in- 
difference, and it was fast einking Vy its weakness into con- 
tempt. Commerce was dei-ange3, and needed regulating. 
The atat^yjterfered with each other in taxing imported 
goods — tlil^is, one state admitted these at a lower duty 
than neighboring states. In addition to this, they could 
not even enforce the collection of taxes within their own 
borders. 

3. What made matters worse was the feeling among many 
of the people that ij'^as dangerous to give Congress the 
power to levy mov^^and to spend it without the assent of 
the states. Thg^Sere jealous of the liberty which they had 
just gained, andTney wished to keep tha power of levying 
taxes in their own handk It was a veryitrying time in the 
history of the country, and many wise and good men doubt- 
edi^etheMhe government would survive it. In Massachn- 
sei^th€l'l8(!9content of the people broke out in open rebel- 
Hon in the-autnmn of 1V86. The leader was Daniel Shay, 
and the 'disturb ance,^iown as Shay's Rebellion, was only 
put down bx a poi^pVil armed force. These ti-oubles ex- 
cited great attentioifthroughout the country, and men be- 
gan to see that a stronger central government was neces- 
sary. 

1. Wheu did CongtesB recommend Atttclee of ConfederaOoii f What was Iba ob- 
ject of Ibese Artidss ? What wsB necessary before they coiUfl eo In force r How 
long was It bBfoi-o tbe stalsa gave tbelr assentf Untler what powers did Congcesa 

B. When did the Articles of Confederation go into operationf What did ths j nc- 
complisb T What is said of tlie public creditors, and tbe wa^ the stat^ treated the 
orders of Congress! In what was commerce deranged f How did tbe statea Bbow 
their own weakness ? 

8. What made msttarH still worse f What prodnced this state of feeling? How 
wna tliB eondttion of the country regai^aed by tbe leading patriots J In whit way 
dldthedlsoontentofthepeoplealiowllseirt How did tho rebellion end f Inwhnt 
direction did the people lata for a remedy for this almost minrchy? 
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A. In the month of September, 1786, delegates from the 
states met at Annapolis to devise some plan to regulate com- 
merce and the revenue. They concluded to recommend the 
assembling of a convention to revise the Articles of Confed- 
eration. In May, 1787, delegates from all the states met in 
convention at Philadelphia, and George Washington was 
unanimously chosen as its president. Instead of i-evising 
the Articles of Confederation, they, ailer a few months' de- 
liberation, agreed on a Constitution, which was sent to the 
states for their approval. It was decided that it should go 
into operation on March\-iT8fi, if nine of the thirteen states 
gave their assent. By the end of 1788, eleven states had 
ratified it, and the establishment of the Constitution of 
THE UrJiTfflD States was thus secured. Korlb Carolina did 
not give its assent un^ -November, 1 789, and Rhode Island 
stood aloof until May,-I~7a0. 

5. While the Convention was in session at Philadelphia, 
Congress was sitting in New York. The session of 1787 
was distinguished by an act worthy of lasting remembrance. 
Virginia, Connecticut, and Maseachnsetts, by their original 
charters, had an indefinite western boundary, which became, 
by the treaty of Paris iii 1763, the Mississippi River. Vir- 
ginia ceded her claim to this vast region in 1 784, and in this 
cession was soon followed by the other two states ; and also 
by New York. In July, 1787, Congress "passed the famous 
Ordinance for the government of this region north of the 
Ohio, nndei- the name of the Territory of the Northwest. 

6. This measure had a wonderful effect on the develop- 
ment of that region. It is especially celebrated for the pro- 
vision that slavei-y should never be allowed to exist within 
the territory, or in states to be formed ont of it. Perhaps 
no siiigle statute ever had so .powerful an influence over the 

4. Wbat meeting SoiiSplflta in irsiif j^Vhst WBe Its object f What did they de- 
termlBB ! Where and wlieu did tUa newrOonvendon meet f , Who was ohoaen prea- 
idflDtf What did this Convenftm at llr^t Intend lo do! What did Ihej flDnllj rec- 
ommend! Huw long ware they tn aeflsion? Whaii and under what oereenient waa 
ft logoln opemttonf When did ftget l^" appcovnl of aenfficieutnumherf What 

6. What ia anid of the Vlrgluia, Coim'^TUoat, i 
waa the western boundary llmitod by the treaty 
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j of the United States as this ; and in impoi-tance it 
ranks second only to the Constitution itself. It originally 
emanated from the active mind of Thomas Jefferson as early 
as ] ^84 ; at which time the territory would have been organ- 
ized had it not been for the opposition that arose on account 
of Jefferson's provision to exclade slavery from its limits. 

7. To the same distinguished man is to be ascribed the 
honor of presenting the simple plan of our present decimal 
currency. Congress finally adopted this in August, 1786, 
and thus abolished the use of English money, universal in 
the States. The old habit of reckoning by shillings and 
pence, however, long remained common among the people. 
A mint was established soon after the adoption of this cuv- 

fl. What effect did this hare ou the territory itself f Whot i-enrnrkiiTile provtaion 
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rency, but Congress was so poor that only a few tons of cop- 
per cents were coined. 

8. In September, 1788, Congi^ese, sitting at Kew York, ap- 
pointed the first Wednesday of January, 1 ^8 9, for the choice 
of presidential electors by the people, and New York as the 
place where the new government should go into operation 
on the 4th of March following. That city became, there- 
fore, the first capital of the country under the Constitution. 
George Washington was unanimoasly chosen President of 
the United States, and John Adams, of Massachusetts, Vice- 
President. On the 3d of March, the great Continental Con- 
gress, which for some months had only been kept alive by 
the attendance of a few members, quietly went out of exist- 
ence without public observation. All eyes wei'e turned to 
the new order of things,' and the immense sei-vices of that 
departing body were for the time forgotten. Posterity, 
however, does not forget them, and the best monument to 
their value is the simple story of the RBvOLurioNAitY Wak. 



GENERAL REFLECTI0S3 ON TOE WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE. 

1. The war. which commenced in the year 1775 between 
England and her American colonies eontinued for three 
years to be purely a struggle between these two contend- 
ing parties. Important as it was to America, it formed, 
however, but a part of the extended contest which began in 
theyearl778, through the alliance of France with the TTnit- 
ed States. At the close of that year the war had assumed 
immense proportions; and wherever the forces of Finance 
and England met and engaged, on land or sea, there was 
fierce fighting and great loss of life. 

I. What other impovtant meoaiii'e was propoEed hy JettetEon 7 When did Congi'esE 
fliinUj adopt tMs? Did it stop Uie reckoning by meana or BliiUlngs fuid pence f 
What 18 said of the TJolted States mint? 

8. What did Congreea do In September, llSSt What place was ronde the capital 
oftheconnlryt Who were chosen PreBldenl and Vice-Praaitlent f WhatiBsaidof 
the closing dnjs of Congreaaf 

1. What teealdofthe Revolntionary War during the liratOireejenraf When and 
liy what WB3 the theatre of war vaBtlj extended t What Is said ofila est^iil at the 
close olms* 
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3, This gigantic straggle increased still more when, in the 
year 1 '779, Spain formed a treaty of alliance with France to 
assist the United States. Shortly after this was signed, the 
Spanish laid siege by sea and land to the strong fortress of 
Gibraltar, originally belonging to Spain, hnt then in posses- 
sion of England, and commanding the entrance to the Med- 
iterranean, This was one of the most remarkable sieges of 
modern tim^, and lasted for nearly three years. During its 
continuance, France joined Spain with a fleet and army ; but 
the English at last destroyed the war-ships and floating batr 
teries of the allies, and the siege was raised. 

3. In 1781, the Spanish captured Peiisacola, and then West 
Florida fell into their hands. Toward the end of the year 
1780, Great Britain declared wai- against Holland, and severe 
fighting. ensued between them at sea and in the West Indies. 
In addition to this, she was for a time threatened by an alli- 
ance of the Northern powers — Sweden, Denmark, and Rus- 
sia. Thus we see that England was fighting, single-handed, 
not only the United States, but the most warlike part of 
Europe, daring the Revolutionary War ; and, though she 
inflicted great damage on France, Spain, and Holland, she 
herself suffered severely. 

4. We have seen what was the patriotism of the Amei'ioan 
troops; how wonderfully, winter after winter, and year aft- 
er year, the soldiers fought on, ill fed, ill clothed, and nearly 
always without pay. The patiencfe, the firmness, the cour- 
age, the energy of Washington, were of immense importance. 
The vigor and perseverance of Congress are, worthy also of' 
the highest praise. Tet it is doubtful whether, without the 
French alliance, all these would have gained the independ- 
ence of the coloniea. 



e.Wh»t event occnrred in 1119f Wl 
Spain! Where is Olbralttir t What la 
Spain 09117 it on alonet WHat was the tesnlt ! 

3. Whnt conqnest was maSe by Spain in Nortli Amsricn F What other naOon was 
added to the list of Englaad'a anemias in ITM ? In what way was she threatcnea in 
addition to alflf What was tha situation of England during the Eevolntiouary 
Warf What waa her sncoeBB during tWsalrngKle with her Enropaanenemieaf 

4. What is said of the American army! Of Washlngtou f OfCmigrpss! What 
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5. The man to whose exertions and great leputatioo moie 
than to auy single individual, the country was indebted foi 
the Fieuch isRistince, was Benjamin Frankhn In the year 
1776, he WIS appointed one of three commisaionei-s to the 
court ot Trani-e to solicit help His firae aa a philosophei 




and a sage preceded him; and, on his ariival in Fi-ance, his 
simple yet winning manners, his venerable and digiiiiiecl ap- 
pearance — now seventy years of age — his great knowledge 
of the world, and his charming powers of conversation, won 
the regard of the French people, and gained him the ear of 
the chief men of that nation. He became so great a favor- 
K2 
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ito, that portraits of him were every where to be seen, and 
his busts abounded in the shop-windows of Paris, 

6. It was to Fi-anklin's influence that the treaty of alliance 
with France was maiuly due ; and through the same influ- 
ence she sent money, clothing, arms, ammunition, fleets, and 
armies. The money, which she seat in the form of specie, 
was of the greatest importance, on account of the wretched 
state of the American finances. In the matter of money, the 
French troops were also of very great advantage; for, dur- 
ing the two years and a half they were in the country, they 
paid regularly for their supplies in cash. But we should re- 
member that France and Spain did not love "America and 
Freedom." They hated the power of England, and saw that, 
by helping her colonies to independence, they could deal a 
deadly blow against her, and cripple her power. Fraiice, 
particularly, had not forgotten her own expulsion from Can- 
ada in 1763, 

7. It is to be remembered, also, that all the people of the 
colonies were not patriots. In the Middle Colonies, but far 
more in the Carolinas and Georgia, a large part of the pop- 
nlation were toiies. There was bitter and bloody fighting 
between them and the patriots — far more bloody, fierce, and 
unfoi^iving than between the latter and the English. At 
the end of the war, many of these tories fled to Nova Scotia 
or the West Indies; but in course of time a number re- 
turned, and many of them received back their estates, which 
had been confiscated by the government. 

8. If the people of the colonies were not all patriots, nei- 
ther were all the people of England opposed to the Ameri- 
cans. There was a small but very active party in the En- 
glish Parliament that constantly opposed the war measures 

^ Towhomoodto wliat extent was the eonutry iotleMed ? What other honor was 
Bestowea upon him in the year ITTft? Why is he called a jihllosopherf Mention 
Ihe diiferent thtnga thntljjfloencea the French peopie in hia fevor. Qire no iilna- 
tj^atiou of his gteat popularity. 

S. What great measare was mainly Sae to hia inllnencet What oise did he ao- 
compiisht What remark ia made obout the money which I'ranceBeutf Canyon 

-did France and Spsln help the United Statea f 

T.What Boorce of wealnieee to the Amsiiran cmee waa there la the colonies? 
Where did the loriea moet ahonndf How did the toriea aad patriots treat escb 
other J Wliere did mony of the ilrst go after Iha war I 
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of the government, and praised the stand taken by tho Amer- 
ieaoe. This party grew stronger and stronger as the war 
went on, and finally their views trinmphed. 

9. Effects of the War on Commerce and Industry,— The sev- 
en years' contest destroyed the commerce of the states. En- 
glish ships of war swept their vessels from the ocean, and 
the fisheries, one of the main stays of Kew England, were 
broken up. But large fortunes were made by privateering. 
A great number of English merchant vessels and their car- 
goes were captured. Three hundred and fifty of them were 
sold as prizes in Fi'ench courts, and brought some 15,000,000. 
This business, however, only benefited the few who were en- 
gaged in it. 

19, Another small portion of the people became rich by 
selling supplies to the army. Still the war left the bulk of 
the inhabitants wretchedly poor ; and by far the greater part 
of those who sei-ved in the army could find nothing to do 
when they were discharged. We shall see before long that 
this extreme poverty produced great discontent with the new 
government, and helped to create alarm as to its stability. 

11, Settlement during the War. — ^Early in the year 1775, 
a large tract of land south of the Lower Kentucky was 
bought by one Henderson from the Indians for a few wagon- 
loads of goods. In the same month that the battle of Lex- 
ington was fonght, Daniel Boone was sent across the moun- 
tains with a number of adventurers into this tract, and built 
a wooden fort at what is now called Boonesboro', on the bank 
of the Kentucky River. 

12. Other settlements were made about the same time, 
and in May the settlers organized under the name of tho 
Assembly of Transylvania. Soon after, they sent a delegate 
to the Congress at Philadelphia, asking admission. As the 

8.atBt« wiiatia said r^arfllng the feeling inKnglanatowaiiitha colonies. Hoiv 
was tbie shown in Parliament t 

». What eirect did the war prodnoe on American commerce t Whot wes one of 
maeroatbi-nncheBotNewEnglaadindoBtiT? How was this affected ? How did 
tbe Americans malieGuglish commerce safer F Show the estent of this. Whom 
dldprlvBteeringbeoefltf What U privateering ? 

10. In what other way did a few grow rich t In what condition did the war leave 
(he mass of the people and the eoldlere T To what did this lead • 

11. What Urge tract was pnrchaaed In the hegiiming of the year ITIO ? What im- 
portant Bmigrntion octfnrred in April o( the same year f Where is Booueeboro' t 
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new territory was within the limits of the State of "Virginia, 
the delegate was refused admission. In course of time, Vir- 
ginia made arrangements with the Transylvania settlements, 
and they agreed to submit to her authority, and were organ- 
ized as Kentucky County. West Tennessee waa first set- 
tled at Nashville, by James Robinson, in the year I'zTS. 
East Tennessee had been previously settled i7i 1768 by the 
same man. These both remained under the government of 
North Carolina, to which the tenltory belonged. 

13, New York had trouble with the "Green Mountain 
Boys." Previous to the expedition of Burgoyne in 1777, 
they organized a state government and named it Vermont; 
and the same year applied to Congi-esa for admission. New 
Tork angrily reeifited, because she said this was her teni- 
tory; and the Vermonters were refused admission. They 
were far from being cast down by this, and immediately set 
about electing a governor and the other state officers. All 
through the war, and for years after, the quarrel was kept 
up between New York and Vermont, Not seldom hlood 
flowed; but New York kept the latter out of the Union for 
a numher of years, 

14, The flontinental •bngresa.— This great centra! author 
ity during the war was composed of delegates as remark- 
able for ability and high character aa any the world has 
ever seen. It began with few or no powers granted by the 
colonies, but soon found it necessary to assume and exercise 
power, and this it did very vigorously for some time. It 
called for troops; it appointed a commander-in-chief and 
generals; it issued paper money; it sent leading men to 
Europe to ask assistance. As the war went on, and the va- 
rious states hegan to suffer, and gloomy periods of distress 
appeared, and the currency sank more and more in value. 
Congress found that it had no power to enforce its orders ; 

11. Unaer whot BBme did the new aettlemanls organiief What importaut step 
aid the new governmeut take f How waa the petition reedved ? WhaHlrrange- 
ment waa hi conrse of time made by Virginia? What aettlement took pisce In 1TI9 ? 
When WHS East Tenneeese firat aettltdt Under what stale did they Temaia t 

IB. With whom did New York hSTS ttonblB ahont t«rritory ? What spirited move- 
ment did they mate f What wae their encoeBB before Congreaa f Did these greatly 
disturb the VermonterB ( How did fhey show their independent epIHtf How long 
did the qimn-el contiuue? What is said of lis hitteinesa? 
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yet,it never quailed, and in the darliest times it never de- 
spaired of tbe country. 

15, It was a secret assembly, and sat with closed doors. 
A slight sketch of the proceedings was published once a 
month, and its sitting was continuons — that is, it adjourned 
from time to time, and had but one session from its "begin- 
ning in 1774 until the year 1783, when, under the Articles 
of Confedeiation, annual sessions were adopted. Its full 
membership in ith early years was less than sixty ; but the 
number piesent seldom amounted to more than thirty, be- 
cause the trying times of the long war drew many of its 
members home to attend to their affairs. 

16. The president of Congress was the chief officer of the 
country, and this important position was filled by different 
leading men chosen from among its membei-s. Philadelphia 
has the honor of being the city where Congress sat during 
the greater part of the" war. It was compelled at times to 
change its place of sitting by the movements of the enemy, 
and finally, in 1785, removed to New York, where it went 
quietly out of existence in the year 1789 by the adoption 
of the Fedeial Constitution 

s of the ConHnental Congress fiom 1774 to 1789. 
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measures hj which Congress fiisp 


iBjed its energy. ; 
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Iteelf ae the war went on? What is Bald of Itecanragef 

IB. In what respect did it differ from Congtess In onr own times f What is 
ofltsaesBlout How nnmerouB was its attendance ( Why was this so smnll ? 

Ifl. How was the President of Congress regarded ? Name from the table ( 
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Mention from the table other places whei'e ConEreas held its sittings. 
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Different Places where the Couffress met. 

Philadelphia lJI4-inB. I Philadelphia 1IJ8-1783- 




1. Give iheleadinBevenlfl of 1780. 

a. What BritiBh general was in commaDd hi tho South early in 1190 1 

(B operations. 
4. Whj did te reinrn North f 
B. Who sneceeded Mm* and state his movements. 

■oljna was oveiTnn by tha Britieh. 

rmiflfl nntil the anbjngation of the Carolhias. 

<s was not likolr to be lasting t 

red at the north in ITSOf 

■B on the Hndaon this year? 
! career of Anioldfrom his flrst appearance in the history, 
re the Pronuh thie year, and what aeelslance dtd tliej give? 
a Waahington during the year ITfiO t 

icta of the oonntry was the fighting carried on during IJSl f 
its shovf the alarming condition of aifaira at the beginning of the 
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Give the leading events is the Sonth 
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■my during the fell and winter of lli 



28. How much justice was there to thi 

2S. What proposiUon was made to Washington, Bud how did he m 

SO. Bon did he ma^ h!a hillnence felt Dt a iBl^r time r 

81. What pay did Washington himself rei«lve? 

SS. What was the condition of the people at the close of the wai' t 

BS. How many nationB were finally Involved in It ? 

34. Of what advantage was Uiis to the i;niled..State3t 
S5. Mention an Impoitant event in tlie European war. 
86. Sfcetcb the character of the tories. 

37. Show the conduct of t&e Continental Congress during the wur. 

35. From what did its weokneaa, if any, origmate ? 
SB. Describe the meethiga of CongreBs. 

40. Wliat kind of state govarnmenta eiisted during the war t 

41. By what was the snccass of the American canac nicjet endanger 
ii. How did Congress try to remedy this in 1131 f 

43. Deecvlhe the benefits that sprang horn Franklin's Indnence In 1 
a. Give an account of the settlement of the countiy during tliewa 

45. Who was king in England during theBevolutiont 

46. Under what fbrm ol govemment were t^e United States for eev 



T. What 



lofth 



IS the fori 



of govern] 



4a When w 

49. Why were they found of little service f State this ruuy. 
60. What unhappy rebellion showed this more pJaiuly f 
». When and where did the Conatltnlional Convention meet f 
S9. What was its first object, and why changed 1 
6S. Who wera its pceeldent and secretary f 
If4. Name some of its leading members. 

t^. After how loug a time were Its labors couclnded, and what w. 
with regaiU to the CoDslitution i 
EB, Where was Congress daring the meeting of the Convention V 
67. What great act of Congreee marked the yaar 1787 ? 
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SECTION I. 

s ADMISI TRATION, 1789-1767. 

1. THE4tI of Ma ch 1 fa J tlie day on wWcli the first Con- 
gress under the Constitu- 
tion was to meet, was ush- 
ered in by the ringing of 
bells and the firing of can- 
non at New Xork, the tem- 
porary capital. A sufficient 
number of members to form 
a quorum for the transaction 
of busmesa did not arrive un- 
til the 30th of March; and 
it was not until April 6th 
that the electoral votes were 
counted, and the unanimous 
election of George Washing- 
ton as President; and John 

„.^ ..^„...„,„., Adams as Vice-President, 

for a term of four years, was duly declared. 

2. Washington, at his residence at Mount Vernon, was in- 
formed of his election by a messenger from Congress, He 
at once accepted the office, and in two days thereafter 
started for New York. In those days, when there were no 
railroads or steam-boats, travel was very slow. Washing- 
ton's progress was still further delayed by the inhabitants 
on his route, who insisted on paying him the greatest hon- 
or. His journey was almost a constant ovation. The peo- 

1, When Vii8 the fli-Kt Cnngroc* to nssemble? Howwae Uie daynoticedatNew 
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pie elected timmphal an.hea, flowers were strewed in his 
Wiy, motbera, with then daughters dressed in white, sang 
odes iQ his honor, vaA piocessions in every place of import- 
ance met and escorted him through the neighborhood. His 
piogreis was so slow tbrt he did not arrive in New York 
until the clo§e ot the month of April. 

3 On the 30th of Apul, on the balcony of Federal Hall, 
New ToikjWashmgton took the o'ith ot ofiice in piesent-e 
of the Senate and Kepiesentativee in Congreis, ind i large 
concourse of spectatore He then letired to the Senate 
Chimbet, and theie deliveied in addiess to both house's, 
which w Ji liutened to with thu ^leatiit le-j ett toiigiess 




first proceeded to arrange the execntive department of 
the government. It created a Department of State, of tlie 
Treasury,, and of War, .Washington appointed Thomas Jef- 
ferson Secretary of State, Alexander Hamilton Secretary of 
the Treasury, and Gleneral Knox Secretary of the War De- 
partment. John Jay was made Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, and Edmupd Randolph Attoi'ney General. 



a. How and whei-e woa Wfiahlngton lulhrmed of bia electi 
he ^vet How aid iie ehovi hIapromptuesBt What hinaerefl bisprogi 
is said of his jnnmey, ana of the honora that met " ■ 
reach New York f 

3. Where and whan did Wnahington inke the oal 
followedf What was the lii'fit public measHre of Congreaar now many ana wni 
aBpartmenta-wBTB created? Who were placed at the head of these? Towhatnos 
iiiius were Jaj and Eandolph appointcil? 



iile way ! Whea did he 
lee! What immedlatdy 
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234 Washington's administeation". 

■i The subject of the finances nest received the earliest 
attention. In the month of January, 
1790, Secretary Hamilton brought for- 
ward his plan in favor of paying the 
national debt in fiill, and also the 
debts of the states incnrred' in the 
war. This plan met with considerable 
opposition in Congress and through- 
out the countiy, but was finally ap- 
j proved. 

6, During the same year, 1790, the 
teat of government was fixed at Phil- 
adelphia for ten years, to be i-emoved 
in 1800 to a new city on the banks of the Potomac. Dur- 
ing the following year, the Bank of the United States was 
chartered for twenty years ; but this was accomplished only 
after very great opposition in Congress. 

6. ITio Indians in the Northwest Territoi-y had grown 
troublesome. The British agents wei'e charged with stir- 
ring them up to olMm the Ohio as their southern and east- 
ern boundary. They lay around the banks of that river, 
and waylaid the boats of the immigrants, who were now 
crowding in great numbers into the fei'tile lands of the 
West. In the year 1790, General Hai^mar was sent against 
them, and was defeated with great loss. Next year, an ex- 
pedition nnder St. Clair, governor of the Northwest Terri- 
tory, met with the same disaster. 

7. General Wayne, the hero of Stony Point, was then made 
commande]-, and brought the war to a conclusion at the 
battle of the Maumee, in the year 1794. Here the Indians 
were defeated with great slaughter. They made nothing, 
therefore, by their struggle with the white man, but were 
compelled to cede by treaty, in 1796, a great portion of their 

4. What important measure neit requited tlie attenMon of Con£res6 * Wliat did 
HarafltonpropiBe, and when f How was It regarded f Did It Anally become a law f 

0. To what place was tha Beat of government removed from New Yofk f Was It 
to reiuBhi here slways f When and where was it to go afiar that [ When was t!ie 
flrat Uniled States Bank chartered ( What is said of this ? 

5. In what dirccllon had trouble aiisen t Wbo were blamed as the oanse of this T 
How dia the Iiidla;iB nliow their hostility ? Who were Bent SBaiust them m IJSO and 
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lands, amounting to more than 25,000 square miles, embrac- 
ing tie eastern and southern part of Ohio. 

8. On the 4th of March, 1V93, Washington entered on the 
second term of his presidency, to which. he had heen again 
unanimously elected, John Adams had also been reehosen 
Vice-President. The people of the United States, however, 
were far from being united in political sentiment. A large 
party were in favor of a strong national government, and 
were known as Federalists ; their opponents were known as 
anti-Federalists. Washington, Adams, Hamilton, and Jay 
belonged to the party of Federalists. Jefferson, Madison, 
and Monroe were among the prominent leaders of the anti- 
Federalists. 

9. The feeling had already grown very bitter between 
these two parties when the French Revolution broke out. 
In 1793, the French Directory sent out M. Genet (zha^d) as 
embassador to America. On bis arrival, he was so well re- 
ceived by the anti-Federalists in particular, and by many 
who had not forgotten the assistance of France during the 
Revolutionary War, that he presumed on this, and began to 
fit out privateers against English commerce. 

10. France had declared war against England, and Ge- 
net's conduct was therefore very displeasing to Washington, 
who did not wish the United States to be involved in a war 
with England. Genet behaved so defiantly in the matter, 
that Washington requested the French government to re- 
call him, which request was complied with in 1794, Genet's 
conduct and his recall increased the bitteniess between the 
Federalists and their opponents, who now first began to call 
themselves Democratic Republicans, 

11. Genet's public opposition to, the government had oth- 

T.WHo brought the war to an end? WHen snd where ? What fliil the IndiBDB 
gutoby ihah' strnggla, and wtiatis said ofmetrealyF 

8. What occnrrtd on the itb of Maich,17fl3r Who was elected Vice-President? 
What ia said of tbe political feeling of the people ? Who weco the leading Paderal- 
islsf Wto were the leading anli-FedecaJlstsf 

9. What le eiJd ot the leeltng between these two pactiea ? Whom aid the French 
HevoiutlonisMeendontt Howwashe received InAmecica? What did this enconr- 
ag« him to do? 

10. Bowwas Genet'scondnct regarded brWaahlnRton! Why! What did Wash- 
ingtoudo! Did thePrenchgorenmeut HccedetolliiHf What wos thought In the 
United SUteB ot Genet's tecoll t What name had tHe anU-yederallata ti^eu [ 
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236 Washington's 

er evil results ; for it encouraged rebellion among the peo- 
ple of Western Pennsylvania, One of Hamilton's modes 
of raising revenue was by a duty on whisky. These Penn- 
sylvanians formed secret societies, and determined not to 
pay this duty; and at length became so bold in 1794 that 
Washington was compelled to order a military force to put 
them down. On the appearance of this, the " Whisky JRe- 
bellion," as it was called, suddenly came to an end. 

13. In spite of Washington's great care not to offend En- 
gland, by showing too great a leaning toward France, the 
English government treated the United States in a way that 
seemed likely to end in war. Her agents were chai-ged with 
inciting the Indians in the West, and she was unwilling to 
give up some of the Western posts, 
as she had agreed to do by treaty, 
John Jay w^ sent as special em- 
bassador to England, and was for- 
tunate in being able to conclude a 
treaty with that government which 
settled the question of the Western 
posts and other points in dispute. 
I But this ti-eaty did not please the 
I opponents of Washington. When 
ITS of it anived in America, Jay 
was burned in effigy, and Washing- 
ton was freely censured. The trea- 
ty was, however, approved by the 
Senate m I'-gs 

13, At the end of the year 1793, Jefferson retired fi-om 
the cabinet ; but the agitation between the two great par- 
ties continued. Washington suffered much annoyance from 
the abuse of his opponents, but kept on his way, conscious 
of the purity and rectitude of his intentions. In the month 
of September, 1796, he issued his famous Farewell Address 

11. What other bad result came from QeoeVa conduct? Whnt woe the cause of 
their grleyance, ond whnt did they resort to? How did Washington meet thist 
What was the coneegneoce ? 

IB. In vegara to whnt had WaBliinj[ton shown great aiiKtety? How did EnglBnd 

to'try to restore frtendlj feelings ( What difl ho acconipilah? How was the treaty 
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nol TO 1801. 237 

to tlie people of the United Status, in which he antiouuced 
his fixed deteiiniiiation to retire from ofliee at the end of his 
second term. 

14. The canvasB for the election that followed waa con- 
ducted with great rancor. Both parties put forward their 
chief men — the Federalists, John Adams ; and the Repub- 
licans, Thomas Jefierson. After a titter contest, the former 
was chosen President; and Jeffei'son, having received the 
next highest number of electoral votes, was chosen Vice- 
President. 

15. Congress had ali-eady voted a reply to the Farewell 
Address, expressing the fullest confidence in Washington's 
wisdom and integrity. During the winter, nearly all the 
Legislatures sent resolutions expressive of the same feelings. 
Throughout the country, the voice of party clamor against 
Washington was almost hashed. On the 4th of Mai-ch, 1797, 
he was present at the inauguration of President Adams, and 
there received the warmest manifestations of regard from 
assembled thousands. In a few days afterward he retired 
to his home at Mount Vernon. 



SECTION II, 

JOmS ADAMS'S ADMIBTSTRATION, 1797-1801. 

1. John Adams, the new President, was one of the early 
and active MaesacLu setts patriots. As a member of Con- 
gress, he from the first took a prominent position, and was 
one of the celebrated committee that i-eported the Declara^ 
tion of Independence. In 1778, he was sent as commission- 
er to Europe, and remained abroad ten years, actively en- 
gaged on important public business. During his residence 



occiltred tn 1188f 

14. Who were pnt forward as candldot^B for the prertdenuy 
vBss coDdueted f Who were elected President and Vlce-FresW 
inwhlch the VicE-Preaident la chosen at preseut? ^ 

IB. How did Coisgrees oud the states treat Washington's Fare 
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abroad, ii) tho year 1785, he waa appointed first minister to 
the court of England horn th^ United States. Soon after 
his retuin fiom Europe he was elected Vice-President, in 
1139. 

2. Tlie trouble- with 
Fiance did not come to 
a dose with the recall of. 
M. Genet. Jay's treaty 
with England diRpleased 
the French government 
to suoh in extent that 
the Ktter ordeied Pinck- 
ney the Americin min- 
ister to leive the coun- 
try 'Mid a number of 
Ameiicin Tes^eli were 
taken at sea by Fieneh 
men of wal Piesident 
Adims cijled an extra 
seifsion of Congress to 
., ,^^ consider tteee matters; 

ind thiee envoys, Pinckney, the late mmlst^r Geiij and 
Marshall, were sent to France to attempt the restoration of 
a fiiendly feeling between the two countnea 

3. The French Diiectory, the name of the new ro^ olution- 
ary government, declined to receive them officially, and hint- 
ed that a present of money would pave the way for an ar- 
rangement. If this were not given, then there wooM be 
war. Pinckney's reply was very spirited : " War be it, 
then. Millions for defense, bat not one cent for tribute I" 
Shortly after this, Pinckney and Marshall were ordered to 
leave France, beeanse they were Federalists. Geny, on the 
other hand, who waa a Republican, and supposed to favor 
the interests of the French, was allowed to remain; This 
treatment of the envoys stirred the anger of the American 

1, What 18 said of President AdamE'B earlier lii8toi7l Ofhialatai' public nfflces? 

2. What effect was prodnced h j the recHll ot M. Genet t What new Honrce of hTi- 
taticin distuvbed tlie French conrtf In what way did tbej ehow their displeasurer 
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1797 TO 1801. 239 

people to aueh an extent th^t Congress at once prepared for 
■war, and Washington was appointed" commander-in-chiefi 

4. Fighting at sea followed. An American armed schoon- 
er was captured by the French, and a French fi-igate was 
taken by the United States ship Constellation. Before hos- 
tilities proceeded ferther, the French Directory made pro- 
posals of peace, and, after some .delay, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
First Consul of France, in the yeai- 1800 signed a treaty at 
Pane. Washington did not live to see peace proclaimed. 
He died, after a short illness, at Mount Vernon, of a disease 
of the throat, on the 14th of December, 1799. All parties 
paid the greatest honor to his memory, and he was univer- 
sally mourned as the Father of his Countiy. In Europe the 
sincerest tributes were awarded to the nobleness, purity, 
and grandeur of his character. 

-5. The seat of government was transferred to Washing- 
ton in the year 1 800, as originally provided for by Congress, 
Maryland and Virginia ceding a tract of land 10 miles square 
for the new city. 

6, The difficulties with France led to measures that pre- 
vented the re-election of Adams t& the presidency. Whilfe 
the excitement in regard to Prance waa at its height, he 
recommended the passage of the Alien and Sedition Laws. 
The Alien Law gave power to qxpel all foreigners who were 
fonnd plotting against the good of the country. The Sedi- 
tion Law was aimed ohiefiy against the violent attacks on the 
government by the press. Adama thought these measures 
were for the good of the country. The majority of the peo- 
ple thought differently. At the election in 1 800, the Repub- 
lican party triumphed, and Thomas Jefferson was elected 
President, and Aaron Burr, of Kew York, Vice-President. 

S. Howijerethe emojB cecBived ! What was PJuckney's celebrated i-eply [ What 
followed f HowwiiB the news receiyea by tlie American people, aud what meaaurea 
were adopted 7 

*.Wheredidthefltetflgbl!iiEtakeplaoef State what iBmcotioiiea of It. What 



tie treaty signed! Wlat memorable event took plnoe In 17 
ory regarded in America ? And In Europe f 
B. What change was mafle tn the year ISOOf In what yeai 



mtt WLatpre 
le Alien I*w? 
> Vice-Fceaitleu 
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JEFFERSON S ADMINISTKA.TION. 



ADMINIfiTEATloN, 1801-1809. 

1 who now became President of the 
United States had been 
deeply engaged in the long 
colonial struggles for free- 
dom and independence. He 
took an active part in the 
eirly patriotic movements 
of Virginia, of -whicli he 
was governor during the 
later part of the war. As 
a member of Congress and 
chainnan of a committee, 
he, in 1776, drew up the 
Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and again, in 3784, 
by his efforts, forever Unit- 
ed his name with the ^reat 
Northwest Tei-ritory, prin- 
cipally ceded by Virginia 
to the United States. In 
Washington's first term, Jefferson was Secretary of State. 

2. During the first yeai of Jeftci'son's administration, 
France received back fiom Spain, by a secret treaty made 
the year before, the Temtoiy ot Louisiana. The French, 
however, did not occupy the country, but allowed it to re- 
main under Spanish rule. In the year 1803, the Spanish 
governor closed the port of New Orleans against American 
commerce. This conduct produced immense excitement 
west of the Alleghanies, and it was difficult to prevent the 
people there from rushing into war. 

1. Wiatlssaidof Jefferaon'seai-ljcateer^ Wliat olBoes difl lie bold f With whal 




the Western people f 
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1801 TO 1809. 241 

3, It" had long been Jefferson's great ambition to secure 
the territory on both banks of the Lower Mississippi for the 
United States, because he felt that whatever power held 
possession of the month of that river must also hold control 
of the valley above it. Livingston, the American minister 
at the court of France, was therefore urged to use every 
means to persuade Bonaparte to sell New Orleans to the 
"United States. At this time, 1803, a great Enropean war 
was abont to break out, and Bonaparte, on that account not 
unwilling to be rid of these American possessions, to the 
surprise of Livingston, offered to sell the whole of Louisi- 
ana. The bargain was eoou, concluded, and the entire terri- 
tory, embracing more than 1,000,000 square miles, passed 
into the possession of the United States for $12,(^0,000. 

4, Congress divided this great tract into two territories — 
that which is now the State of Louisiana was named the 
Territory of Orleans ; the other, of vast extent, was called 
the District of Louisiana. The purchase of French Louisi- 
ana was the great event of Jefferson's administration. It 
placed the Mississippi Bivcr in its entire length, and an im- 
mense district west of it, within the territory of the United 
States. 

WAK WITH THB EAEBARY POWEES, 

5, For many yeara, the Barbary powers, Tunis, Tripoli, 
Algiera, and Morocco, on the southern shores of the Medi- 
terranean, had seized the vessels of all nations that would 
not pay them annual tribute, and made slaves of their crews. 
The great powers of Europe had adopted the cheapest mode 
of saving their own trade, by making these pirates a year- 
ly payment. The United States followed this custom, and, 
previous to 1801, expended nearly |2,000,000 in presents to 
them. But America was more than 3000 miles distant, and 
the Barbary pirates, regardless of a nation so far off, did 

S. What valne did Jeffeteon place on the control of tie mouUi of the MiBEieslppi t 
WhatdidliocameBtlyiireef Who was Bon^pBtte P What wsa the elate of Eotope 
Sniaosr What offcrdidBonaparifimaket Why did he do this ? Upon what terms 
was n bargain coiiclnded f What vins the oxient of the territory ( 

4, How did Congress divide this territory t How was the pnrchase of Louisiana 
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342 jepfeebon's administeation. 

not besitate to ill treat and attack American vessels that 
came in their way. 

6. In 1801, the Bey of Tripoli declared war, and several 
American war vessels were soon on their way to the Medi- 
ten-anean. A Tripolitaa cruiser was captui-ed after a hard 
fight. In 1803, Commodore Preble was sent with a fleet 
into Mediten'anean waters. While he was endeavoring 
to pnnish the Emperor of Morocco by an attack on Tan- 
giei'B, the frigate Philadelphia waa blocltading TripoIL Dur- 






i chasing a vessel near shore, i 



aground, and in this helpless state was captured by Ti-ipoli- 
tan gnu-boate. Bainbridge, her captain, and 300 of her crew, 
were made prisoners. The latter were redneed to slavery, 

1. The JWpolitans did not keep their prize very long. 
About six months after, Lieutenant Decatur, in a small 
schooner, with a picked crew, ran alongside of the Philadel- 
phia in the harbor of Tripoli, killed or drove the Ti-ipolitan 
crew into the sea, and set fi.re to the vessel. All this was 
done under.the fire of the enemy's batteries, yet Decatur es- 
caped without the loss of a man. During the year 1804, 
Tripoli was repeatedly bombarded, and considerable dam- 
age was done to the forts and ships of the enemy. 

8. The reigning Bey had an older brother, named Ilamet, 
whom he had driven from the throne, and Eaton, the Amer- 
ican consul at Tunis, undertook, with the assistance of Ha- 
met, to capture TripoIL Tunis waa nearly 1000 miles from 
this point, and Eaton and Hamet commenced their long 
march with only 70 seamen and a small body of Egyptian 
soldiers. On their way they attacked and captured Derne. 
With the help of the fleet, they wonld proba'bly have taken 
Tripoli when they arrived there; but the reigning Bey of- 
fered to make peace, and the American commissioner, Mr. 
Lear, accepted his tenns. This put. an end to the war in the 

5. Wliat-were theBarbary powsra? What had long been their cnstomf Did tlis 
powers of Enrope submit to tliia! Wbat bad the IJuitea StaUs done 7 DM these 
psymanta by tbe United. States give American Tesaels secttrlty t Why was this ? 

«. WhntbroDght matterstoa ciisls in ISOlt Whatcaptnre wssmadeF Whowas 
pant with a flaetln 1803? What hsppened to one of the (Heateet Why was she 
iilonethare? What happened to the captotu and hia crew! Where la Tripoli ! 

T. In what brlllionl:- way did Becatiir retrieve this disastci'! Did he suffer much 
f.oiii the enemy? How was llie American fleet kept busy during 1504? 
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MediteiTaneaii, and the oppression of the Barbai-y powers on 
American commerce ceased for a time. 

9. While tli^e events wei-e transpii-jng on the distant 
shores of Africa, the country was agitated by the death of 
General Alexander Hamilton, the friend and associate of 
Washington, who was shot in a dnel at Weehawken, oppo- 
site New York, by Aaron Burr, the Vice-President. The 




quari-el originated in political animosity. Burr had been 
nominated for governor of the State of New York, and 
Hamilton, feeling that he was a very unfit man to be gov- 
ernor, had opposed his election. After Bnrr was defeated 
he challenged and killed Hamilton, July 11th, 1804. 

S.WhatiBEaidotHainelf What American WEia at Tnnis ( What plan did he at. 
mnge with Harnett Hnw flir WM Tunis from Tripoli t With wliat force did they 
commence their march! WhM place did they attack on thdr route? Where is 
Deme f What Is sfdfl of their attempt on Tripoli ! What prevented thia T Whflt 
effect did this treaty have on the war? 
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10. The same fall Jefferson was re-eleoted, with Clinton 
as Vice-President. In the year 1806, Burr was aiTested by 
tho government oaan obscure charge of conspiring either 
to seize Mexico or to form an empii-e west of the Allegha- 
nies. After a long trial, in which he defended himself with 
gi-eat ability, the jury brought in a verdict of" not guilty." 
But the killing of Hamilton, and his auspicious, intriguing 
conduct, notwithstanding his acquittal, ruined him forever 
in public estimation, 

11. In the year 1807, a steam-boat constructed by Robert 
Fulton, a native of Penn- 
sylvania, made a voyage 
from New York to Alba- 
ny a distance of about 150 
miles, in 36 hours. This 
wit> the beginning of that 
great system of steam nav- 

— igation which has estend- 

F TOB B sTBAH BOAT g^ ovcr tfac iulaud watera 

of the United States, ind which has exercised a powerful in- 
fluence not only on the trade, but ileo on the settlement of 
the country. 

12. During these yeai-s, the great European war was rag- 
ing between France on the one hand, led by Napoleon, and 
the other nations urged on by England. The latter power 
was mistress of the seaj^ and behaved in a very oppressive 
manner to American vessels, stopping them and taking from 
them what seamen she wanted for her ships of war. This 
she did on the plea that they were English citinens, and that 
she had a right to their services. The irigate Chesapeake 
was in this way fired into by the British man-of-war Leop- 
ard, and, after being boarded, fonr of her men were taken as 
deserters. Mr. Jefferson, compelled to take notice of high- 
handed outrages like this, issued a proclamation forbidding 
English ships from entering any American port until satis- 

■r re-electfid 7 What 



Wh 


i'toMr 


ilBCWa Pceaiaent in the Ml of ISdt I 
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rbythi 
foynge 


a public? 

msilet What iaaaid of the imports 
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faction was made by the English government for its [ 



13. The UnitGd States merchant vessels were busily en- 
gaged, as neutrals, in conveying goods to all parts of Eu- 
rope. England was determined to close French porta to 
trade, and she declared, in 1 806, the French coast from Brest 
to the Elbe in a state of blockade. Then Napoleon, in re- 
taliation, declared the British Islands in a state of blockade. 
As the European war went on, the British government, in 
November, 1807, passed the famous "Orders in Council," 
prohibiting all trade with France and her allies. Napole- 
on, not to be behind Great Bntain, immediately proclaimed 
his decree at Milan, called the "Milan Decree," forbidding all 
trade with England and her colonies. In this way,Ameri- 
can vessels were liable to be captured by French or British 
ciiiisers in attempting to trade with either countiy or its 
colonies. 

14. In December, 1807, Congress passed an embargo that 
hindered American vessels from leaving United States ports, 
hoping in this way to pnnish France and England. It proved 
very objectionable to the New England and Middle States, 
on account of the injury it did to their commerce, and on 
Mareh 1, 1809, it was repealed. In its place there was pass- 
ed, in the same month, a non - intercourse act, prohibiting 
trade with Fi-ance and England. In this state of political 
confusion Mr. Jefferson's administration ended. In the pre- 
vious fall, Jefferson, imitating the example of Washington, 
declined a re-election at the close of hie second tenn, and 
James Madison, of Virginia, was chosen President; Gleorge 
Clinton, of New York, was re-elected Vice-President. 

12. What eoateet woe going ou in Enrope at HiIb time J Wbat is said of the con- 
doct otBugland! On what giflnndaid she seize these meil? What serious affair 
brougiit matters Co a criBia F What did the President do in retallntion ? 

13. What Incmljve hranch of commerce were United States vesseia engaged tnF 
How did EDgland atlemptto stop thisf Id what waj did Napoleon retaliate F By 
what more serious measure on the part of England was tbia followed f What then 
did Napoleon dof What now was the condition of the American shipping trade ? 

14. HowdidCongresseodeavor toretallater WhateStectdid ft produce? AlMr 

second term eudf Who were elei;te(l President and Vice-PrealdeutS 
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HBVIEW QUESTIONS— 1T39-1809. 

I. 'Vhen and where was Washington inauguratad ? 

9. Who viea Vice-President I 

3, How long was New York the capital nnfler the Constltntion ! 
4 Name the flrst Beoretof lea of the different departments. 

B. What was the first aud gi'eateet measnre of Washington's admtuletriitlon, and 
who was the mover of it r 
«. Why was this the greatest meaanre of his aiJmlnleti'aWon t 
L Qlve an account of the two great parties that sprang up- 
8. B J what was the feeling between these parties greatly increased ? 
6. Hew did WashiBgUm act in reference to Genet ? 

10, Why was it so neceesnrj to act with prudence toward Jrancef 

II. HowwBsthecriticaliitateotaa'aIrs with England hrought to a eettlementf 
12. With what feelings was this regained by apart of the country r 

8. What determiaation did Washington announce in the fiill of 1I»3 1 ■ 
It. Who were the riTal candidatas !ov the presidency lu 1793, and which was 

10. What can yon state with regai-d to tlie close of Washington's admtoiati'atioD ? 

16. State, without descrihing them, the principal etents or Adams's admiulstratlon. 

IT. Describe the conduct of the Pi-enoh governmeul to onr envoys. 

1& Uovr wei-o these difficulties t«rminated } 

18. What became the capital In ISDO f 

20. When and by what authority was this settled t 

SI. What prevented Adame's re-elactlon to tbe preeldencyt 

32. Who were elected President and Vice-President In 1804 P 
2S. Who was named Secretary of State r 

24. What were the leading events of Jefterson'B administration t 

25. Which of these was the most celebrated measnie I 
SC Give the hiatoiy of the purchase or Louisiana. 

ST. Why was Jeffetaon so deeply interested in obtaining this ! 
as. What was the extent of the leri'itory, and how was it organized after Its put. 
Chase! 
SB. Give the origin of tSe war In the Mediterranean. 
39. Name the principal events that marked its progress, with dates. 
31. How and when was ttbronght to a termination r 
39. Wbatledto the death of HamiltonF Give the date. 

33. W6at can you say of the ililura career of Burr f 

34. What was the state of ailUrs in Europe about this time ? 

3^ How diathiH affect the crews otAmericauvesGela; and what collision enanedf 

3T. Whatmeasuresofretnliation did Congress pass, and when? 
83. Desciibe what was the conditlou of affiiirs at the close of Jefferson's adminis- 
tration. 
39. From 1T3S to this Ume, how many and what states had been admitted Into Ihd 

10. Prom what tenltorles or states were they formed f 

41. Give the boundaries of the United States at the close of JetTeraou's admlni*. 
tratloD. 

42. Give the boundaries of the United States at the bcgluniBg of It. 
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EVENTS PREVIOUS TO THE WAK OF 1812. 



CHAPTER V. 

MADISON'S ADMINISTIiATION, II 



THE SECOND WAR -WITH EUetABD. 

1. President Madison was a member of the Continental 
CoDgi'eRS, and one of 
the most distinguished 
delegates in the Conven- 
tion of 1787. He was 
also, for eight years, Sec- 
retary of State nnder 
Jefferaon, and was thus, 
in some degree, prepared 
to encounter the formi- 
dable difficnitiea with 
France and England, 
which were iucreasiog / 
at the close of the last ) 
administration. French 
cruisers seized American 
merchant vessels; and, 
early in l810,BoDaparte 
iaaned another and more 
offensive decree against Amene^n commeice Towaid the 
end of the year he revoked these decrees, and tiade was le 
Bujned between France and the United States, although the 
former power still continued to oaptute American vessels 

2. England, on the other hand, would listen to no teims 
Her vessels cruised boldly off United States ports, and seized 
merchant ships as prizes. One of these cruisers, the Little 




I, Meu 



■me of the bigb ofllcas that Maaiaon bad fllled. With what difflciil. 
inietradoD tegin ? Stnte what grievunceB iho Uiiiteil Slates endnrrf 
h. What ocennea toward the Eutl of the JCM- ISlOf 
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248 MADISONS ADMINISTRATION. 

Belt, in the year ISII, on being hailed by the American 
frigate President, answered insolently with a cannon-shot. 
The President returned the fire with a broadside, and in a 
short time the guns of the Little Belt were silenced, but not 
until she had lost 33 men in killed and wounded. 

3. To add to these difficuities, the Indiana of the Korth- 
west Territory were growing more and more uneasy as the 
white man pushed out into the wilderness, and had appa- 
rently forgotten the severe pnnishment that General Wayne 
gave them, in 1794, Besides, it was believed that British 
emissaries were inciting them to war, Tecumtha, a Shaw- 
nee chief, became their leader, and was assisted by his broth- 
er, the Pi-ophet, as he was called, a man of great influence 
among the Indians. 

4. The American government determined to strike before 
Tecumtha could unite the Northwest tribes ; and General 
Harrison was sent to destroy the town of the Pi-ophet, at 
the junction of the Tippecanoe and Wabash Rivers. When 
he came near this point, November 6, 1811, the crafty Proph- 
et sent forward Bome Indian chiefs, who met IJ^j-rison, and 
said that their leader would sign a treaty nest day. Thk 
was only done to deceive the American general. In the 
morning, before daybreak, November 1, the Indians sud- 
denly attacked him in his camp; but he was an old Indian 
fighter, and his men were on their guard. The battle was 
very severe, but when daylight broke Harrison ordered his 
men forward, and the enemy were defeated with great 
slaughter. ITiis battle quieted the Indians for a time, but 
gi-eatiy helped to stir up the people of the Western country 
against the English. 

5. There seemed to be nothing left for the United States 
but to go to war with England. She was determined to 

2. Whttt J9 eafd of the coLducfc of Enelimd S Iteacrlbe tiie panishment given to 
oaeoftlieBritlstiEbipB. 

8. What trouble wae growliiB np on tUe Northwest ftontiera ! Who were ijelieved 
tobeeicitiDgtheliidiBiia! Who were the iDdian leadBra f 

4. Whflt resolution was token by the Atnertcan government t Who wna eent 
against them, and with what object t In what elate are those two rlvera? What 
happened on his march wlion near that point ? What was the object of this embBS- 
syl How fiir did it deceive Harrison f What occurred f Bescribe tho battle of 
Tippeciinoo. Whilt was tiie effect of the battle on the Indliina aud ou tbe people 
of the West? 
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destroy American commerce. She had declared a blockade 
of the French ports without a sufficient force, and seized 
American seamen whei-ever she could find them. In addi- 
tion, she was charged, as has been stated, with inciting the 
Indiana on the frontiera. In April, 1812, Congress laid an 
embargo on British ships, and on June 19 President Madi- 
son proclaimed war against England. The President was 
thereupcoi authorized to enlist 25,000 men, to raise 50,000 
volunteers, and to call out 100,000 militia for garrison duty 
in coast and frontier defenses. Henry Dearborn, of Massa- 
chusetts, was appointed commander-in-chief In June, Lou- 
isiana became a state, and Missouri Tenitory was fonned. 



SECTION n. 
Events of 1812, 
1, Invasion of Canada. — The war opened on the North- 
western frontier in the month of July with the invasion of 
Canada by the American troops. In the early part of 1812, 
General Hull, governor of Michigan Temtory, began his 
mai-ch against the Indians, who were again threatening the 
frontier settlements. After war was declared, he was or- 
dered to invade Canada; and on the 12th of July he crossed 
the river from Detroit, then a small fortification, to attack 
the British post at Maiden. Instead of moving with vigor, 
he waited in his camp at Sandwich, doing little for nearly 
four weeks ; and a detachment, under Major Van Horne, 
sent by him to guard supplies, was surprised and defeated 
at Brownstown, August 5, by the British and Indians. In 
the mean time Maiden had been sti-engthened by fresh troops 
and supplies, and HuU recrossed the river to Detroit. 

0. Into whsl were the UDiteaStaleagrailualljforceat BmimeralBthegricyflnccB 
ogiunat England. What ralaliotorymeasni'e waa paeeea by Congress? When was 
w!irfled;u'edP Whs-t preparations were maae for tlie etiTiggle f What changes were 
maHe weet f the Mleeiaalppi ! See Map, page SM. 

1. Howwaalhewaropenedf Who was GenarK] Hull! In what waa he employed 
previona tolhededatationofwarP What change was oi'flered f What was hia flrat 
movement [ Wliat is said of hia cnndiict at Sandwich aflet his eroaaing into Csna- 
da? What occurred at Brawnslmm ? Where ia Brownstown? See Map, page 2ft1. 
What waa Ilidl fbrced to do, and why i 
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Madison's administration. 
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EVENl'S OF 1812, 2ul 

2. While Hull was in camp at Sandwich, Fort Mackinaw 
surrendered without resistance to a British force, July 17. 
This fort was on the Straits of Mackinaw, then beyond the 
frontiers of civilized life, and was built as a protection for 
the fnr tradei^ The garrison knew nothing of the declara- 
tion of war until they were called on to surrender. 

3. General Brock came to MaldeWand took command of 
the British troops. Tecumtha was already there, with his 
Indians, to meet him; and the combined army then pushed 
across the river to Detroit, where Huil vias fortified. While 
the Americans eagerly awaited the signal to fire on Brock's 
men, a white flag was raised on the fort, by Hull's order, as 
a sign of surrender. The American troops were overcome 
with rage and shame when they saw the signal. It was a 
most disastrous affair; for not only did Hull surrender the 
fort, with its garrison and stores, but he gave up the whole 
of Michigan Territory to the British, August 16th. 
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4, Later in the war, General Hull was exchanged for 30 
British prisoners, and tried by coui-t-martial for treason and 
cowardice. He was acquitted of treason, but convicted of 
cowardice, and sentenced to be shot. The President, how- 
ever, pardoned him, beoanse he had served his country faith- 
fully as a soldier during the Revolutionary War. 

a. What event occutred while Hnll waa at Sanawich! Where was Fort Macti- 
naw f For what purpose hafl It been buOt ! Whal la said of the gan-ison ? 

B. Who took command of tJieBritaeh at Maiden! Wbo also was there f Against 
what point did they move t What happened as tlie buttle waa abont to bo^n f Uov/ 
difl the American troopa regard tbia? What were the tetraa of HhII'b BiliTendei? 

* How did Hall regain hiBliberlyt WhatfollowedF What wus the reauRof the 
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5. A body of troops, principally New York State militia, 
commanded by General Van Keusselacr, was encamped at 
Lewiston, on the Niagara River, On the other side, was 
Queenetown, held by a British force under General Brock. 
On the 13th of October, Colonel Van Rensselaer, a kins- 
man of the general, crossed with a portion of the militia, and 
drove the British froifl their batteries. In the battle that 
followed, General Brock was killed, and the British were 
again driven back. All day long General Van Rensselaer 
could not persuade more than 1000 men to cross the river to 
the help of their companions, the rest refusing because they 
were unwilling to go out of their own state to fight an enemy. 

6. The result was that the British, who were heavily rc- 
enfoi»ed, attacked the Americans, and nearly all the latter 
were either tilled, wounded, or taken prisoners. Among 
them was Lieutenant Colonel Winfi eld Scott, afterward a cel- 
ebrated general, then a young man, who had crossed over as 
a volunteer. General Van Rensselaer resigned hie command, 
in disgust with the troops, and General Smyth, of Virginia, 
was appointed to succeed him ; but, after one or two fruitless 
attempts to move against diiferent points, he also resigned. 

7. The year's campaign on the land was unfortunate for 
the Americans. They retreated from Canada. They lost 
Detroit under circumstances disgraceful to their ai-ms, and 
with it the whole of Michigan Territory. They failed at 
Queenetown, where all the troops that were engaged were 
destroyed or captured. A large poi-tion of the country, par- 
ticularly in the New England States, was opposed to the 
war, and these reverses on the laiid gave new strength to 
this opposition. Affaire would have borne a most discour- 
aging aspect had not the American navy redeemed the na- 
tional honor in a series of brilliant engagements at sea. 

B. On what frontier woa a body of troops elaUoned? What lay oppoeils f What 
movement was mnde by the Amerlesns! Whenf Whatia aiudoftlielMttlet What 
ra-oufoiiieraButB were eentactoee to the AmeitonB f Why did the troops reiUse to 



SB the reaolt of the ( 
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8. Events of 1812 at Sea, — In August tlio British frigate 
Guen-iere {(/er-e-are) was met by the American fris^ate Con- 
stitution, undei Captim I^aac Hull, neai the Gulf of St 
Lawionce Attei i heice fight of two houis, i poition of 
which WIS fought yaidaim to j'ud^m, the Gueineie 
stiHCk her flag She was so completely nddled tliit Hull 
Ml f I pfl to luin hei is he Lould not bimft hti mto port 




T e mjuied This contest ga^ e im 

ir ountry, foi it was the fii st victoi y 

g«...vu. u.w -., i^.igii^u o.iip m hfty years. Captain Deca 
tur, in the frigate ITnited States, distingnished himself by 
the capture of the British fi'igate Macedonian, after a long 
and severe battle, and brought his piize safely into New 
York. The engagement occurred near the Azores, in the 
month of October. 



8. WliatwastheBratrasolCTgngementof [tf 
le said of the engagementf What ilia Cnptiur 
this Tictorj regarded with so much sotlsfactlon i 
frigales in October f When anil wheia did It oi 



What hattle otciirred bt 
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254 MADISON S AD3IINISTEATI0N. 

9. The frigate President captured a packet ship, with two 
hundred thousand dollars in specie. The Wasp, an Ameri- 
can eloop-of-war, commanded by Captain Jones, was not so 
fortunate. In October ho fought and captured the war-brig 
Frolic, after a very bloody hattle off the coast of North Caro- 
lina. While getting her in a condition to sail, a British ship 
of seventy-four guns came np and took both vessels into the 
Bennudas. In December the Constitution, under a new com- 
mander, Bainbridge, was cruising along the coast of Brazil, 
when she fell in with the British frigate Java. After a long 
engagement the Java struck her colors, but was too much 
injured to be taken to the United States, and was burned, 

10. These victories over "the mistress of the seas," as 
Great Britain was haughtily styled, created immense rejoic- 
ing throughout the coiuitiy, and equally surprised and mor- 
tified the people of England, The American privateei-s were 
also very successful in capturing British merchant ships. 
They swarmed in great numbers from our sea-ports, and 
took 300 vessels, many of them with valuable cargoes. lu 
the fall of 1812, Madison was re-elected President. 



SECTION" ni. 
Events of 1813. 

1. The year 1813 opened with vigorous'war 
Hanison, the hero of Tippecanoe, was already in command 
of the Anny of the Northwest, General Dearborn was ap- 
pointed to lead the Army of the Centre, and General Hamp- 
ton was at the head of the Army of the North, near the 
shores of Lake Champlain. 

2. The Army of the Northwest, — Harrison's head-quarters, 
during the winter of ! 81 2-1813, were near Franklinton, Ohio. 

9. What snccess did Uia frigatB PreeiQent meet wllkt What engagement took 
place off Notlh Catolluai How did ths Wasp lose the result ot tlie action ? On 
what cOBBt, in December, did another engagement occni f Deecrlbe the batUe, and 
what foUowad. Mention In order theeo four sngagements. 

10. How were theee uaval anoceBBes regarded by the Americana f In what other 
waj were the Americana active and Bnecessful at sea! Give some idea of iheiranc- 
CBSS. WhfitlaaaldofMadison? 

1. JIow did the year 1818 open P What was Iho arrangsmenl of Ihe tj'oopaf 
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Grsneral Winchester, with a portion of tlie troops, was at a 
fort on the Maumee. In January, the latter sent a part 
of his force to drive off the British, who were threatening 
Frenchtown, on the River Raisin. The enemy were dis- 
persed, and soon atter Winchester joined the detachment 
with the remainder of his troops, and encamped in the open 
fields. Altogether there were scarce 1000 men. General 
Proctor, marching from Fort Maiden with 1500 British and 
Indians, attacked Winchester, and, after a bloody fight, 
forced him to surrender, Jannary 22, 

3. Hai-rison, while on hie way to the assistance of Win- 
chester, hearing of this disaster, took post at the Rapids of 
the Maumee, and threw up fortifications, which he called 
Fort Meigs (megs). On the 1st of May, Proctor opened the 
batteries against the fort, but General Clay, with 1200 Ken- 
tuokianB, came to Harrison's relief The British were at- 
tacked and defeated with some loss, and the siege was aban- 
doned. 

i. In July, Proctor came again, hoping for better success ; 
bat General Clay, now in command, was prepared for him, 
and the English general retired. He then moved against 
Fort Stevenson, at Lower Sandusky, commanded by Major 
Croghan {crogan), a youth of twenty-one. Proctor attack- 
ed the fort Aug, 2d, but was beaten back with great loss. 
The same night, being afraid of Harrison's approach, he i-e- 
turned to Maiden. 

5. A small squadron of British ships, under Captain Bar- 
clay, had command of the watera of Lake Erie. A young 
United States ofiicer, named Perry, after great difficulties, 
built and equipped a fleet. A large part of the crews that 
manned these vessels was obtained fi-om Harrison's ai-my. 
On the 10th of September a severe battle was fought at the 



a. Wliere were Harrison's beftd-qaarlerB auring tbe winter? Where, Rlid nndei 
whom, were u portion of Wb Unopa stationed! What movement was marie by Win- 
chester In Jannary t WbatiaealdofliiscareleaaneaB, and theresnlt! Whatis th( 
battle called f 

S. WherewasHaitiBon at tbe time of tbe battle? Where did he go wheu he beard 
orttf By whomwaabeattsckedhefef What compelled Proctor to i-aiae the Biegc 1 

4. When did Proctor make a second attempt? With what bucocm! What was 
hianeitpnintofattackt Where ia tliia ? Whativaahia BucccsBhore! Why, whan, 
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ivestei'H end of the lake, between Perry and Barclay, in which 
the Americans were completely vietovious. During the bat- 
tle his own vessel was rendered uaeleis, and in the heit of 
the hun>> he n cnt t anothei af his <[ ipa m ^n o| et li jit 



inl 



II 




received Perry's laconic message " We have met t 
my, and they are ouis Two ships, one hug, a s 
and a Hloop " 

6. This important \ictoiy ^i^e the Ameiicnn'* the com 
mand of the laic, ind opened the wiy to Canada Peiiy 
soon after conveyed Harrison's army across the lake ; and 
Proctor at once abandoned Maiden, and i-etreated with Te- 
cumtha into Canada. Harrison pwi-sued, and came np with 
him, October 5, on the banks of the River Thames. After a 
short but spirited battle, Tecumtha was killed, and Proctor 

6. What Bhlpshad command of Lake Erie t Who mauaged toeqnipafleet to con- 
leet the enntrol of the lake f Where did he get hlg craa-a t When did the rival fieei.e 
meet! Whidi wBa cictorions * What Incident of this battle is given? What mes- 
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eaved himself only by the swiftness of his horse. Michigan 
Territory was once more in possession of the United States, 
and the northwestern frontier was, for the present, relieved 
from the fear of the British and Indians. 

1, The Army of the Centre.— In April, General Dearborn, 
with 1700 pielied men, sailed across Lake Ontario in Com- 
modore Chauncey's vessels against York, now Toronto, the 
capital ofTJpper Canada. In the assault, Apiil 27, General 
Pike, who led the advance, was killed, with one or two hun- 
dred of hia troops, by the explosion of a magazine, and the 
Britiah general and his troops retreated during the disorder. 
The Americans rallied, and captured the place, with a great 
amount of militaiy stores, 

8. As it was not a pait of the plan to keep possession of 
York, the troops re-embarked on board the fleet, and, after 
landing at Saekett's Harbor, sailed against Fort Gteorge, on 
the Niagara. On the arrival of the Americans, the British 
general blew up bis magazines, and fell back to Burlington 
Heights, near the western end of the lake. To this position 
he was followed by the Americans ; but the British attacked 
them after midnight, June 6, and, though the enemy were 
driven back, they made prisonei's of two American generals. 
Chandler and Winder. The Americans then reti'eated pre- 
cipitately, and reached Fort George Jone 8, 

9. As soOn as the British learned that the Americans had 
left Saekett's Harbor, General Prevost, with 1000 men, land- 
ed, May 29, to attack the place. He was opposed so vigor- 
ously by General Brown, in command, that be fell back hast- 
ily to his ships, leaving behind him his wounded. General 
Dearborn, whom we left on the Niagara, soon after this al- 
lowed himself to be surrounded at Fort George, and was un- 
fortunate in having a detachment of 600 men cut off by tbe 
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258 MADISON.S 

liritish. There was a great outcry raised a 
his ill success, and he was i-ecalled. 

10. General Wilkinson took Dearborn's place, and Gener- 
al Hampton was placed in command of the Ai-my of the 
North, around Lake Champlain. An expedition, under Wil- 
kinson in person, started against Montreal, to be joined on 
the St. Lawrence by General Hampton and a part of the 
Army of the North. When Wilkinson i-eached the Great 
Rapids, he sent General Brown forward with troops to cov- 
er the descent of the army. A confused battle followed, 
November 11, known as the battle of Chryslei-'s farm, in 
which the British were driven back, bnt with a loss of more 
than 300 men on the part of the Americans. 

11. The plan was that Hampton should join Wilkinson at 
St. Regis ; but Hampton was unable to do so, and the expe- 
dition was abandoned. Wilkinson went into winter quar- 
ter at French Mills, about nine miles east of St. Regis, and 
Hampton encamped at Plattsburg. Meanwhile Fort George 
had been abandoned in December, and the American forces, 
under General M'Clure, had been compelled to recroes the 
i-iver. The British in turn crossed over, took Niagara, and 
burned several small villages, among them Black Hock and 
Buffalo. 

13. Creek War. — In the spring of l813,Tecumtha visited 
the Southwest, and aroused the war spirit of the Indians. 
In the month of August, 700 Creeks attacked and tookFort 
Mime, on the west bank of the Alabama River, slaughtering 
neariy 400 settlers who bad gone there for protection. Sev- 
eral divisions of militia were at once ordered into the Creek 
country. The principal villages of the Indians lay on and 
near the banks of the Coosa and Tallapoosa ; their hunting- 
grounds extended much farther north. Generals Jackson 

9. In what way were the British buey while the AaieilcauB were at Fort Qeoi-ge ! 
How wae Prevoat opposed, and with what sncceBaf What miBlbrlune hefail Geii- 
eral Dearborn's force ? How was this i-egartlea by the American people and gov- 
eroment? 

10. Who siicceedea hun in the command of the Avmy of the Centre ? Where woe 
General HBtapton f What expedition was planned t What movement was made 
at the Bnplda f What was the reanlt of the battle ! 

11. Where was Hamptou to Join WilMnson! Uowwoathls carried ontf Where 
did the troops go Into winter qanrtere ? What was taKiug place at Foit George? 
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and Coffee, at the head of volunteers from West 1 
were the first to move, and, after some minor encounters, in- 
flicted severe blows on the Creeks at Tallasehatche, Novem- 
ber 3, and at Talladega, November 8. General Floyd, with 



i, attacked the IiidiFin town of Autoa 



the Geoi^ia Volunteer 
see, November 29, and 
killed 200 warriors. 

13. The Indians, al- 
though poorly armed, 
assumed the offensive, 
and attacked Jackson 
at Emncfau, January 
22, 1814, and, although 
they .were repulsed, he 
fell back to Fort Stroth- 
er. Three days after 
they again made an at- 
tack on him, and were 
repulsed. Jackson, at 
the head of a new force 
of 4000 Tennesseeans, 
advanced southward, 

and gave the Creeks a °""^ "" ""° '""" 

final and crushing blow at the great Horse- 
tfae Tallapoosa, where 1000 warriors, with their 




1 of 
and 



children, occupied an intrenched camp. Here they were at- 
tacked March 27, 1814, and, after a desperate resistance, the 
battle was brought to a close by the slaughter of 600 wai-- 
riors, and the capture of 250 women and children. This de- 
feat entirely broke the spirit of the remaining Creeks, who, 
aft«r their submission, were compelled to give up more than 
two thirds of their hunting-grounds, 

14, Events at Sea. — Again the American navy raised the 
spirits of the countiy, cast down by the disasters of the 
anny. On the 25th of Februai-y, the sloop of war Hornet, 
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Captain Lawrence, at the mouth of the Demei'ara River, cap. 
tured the British brig Peacock after an action of 15 minutes. 
So terrible was the fire of the Hornet, that the Peacock sank 
in a few minutes after she struck her flag. 

15. When Captain Lawrence arrived in the United States 
in the spring, he was promoted to the command of the 
frigate Chesapeake, which lay at Boston, getting ready for 
sea- 'ITie British frigate Shannon, Captain Broke, with a 
highly disciplined crew, was cruising off Boston Harbor 
waiting for the Chesapeake, and Broke sent a challenge to 
Lawi-ence, offering to light him in any latitude and longi- 
tude he might choose. This letter, however, did not reach 
Lawrence. Although the Chesapeake was badly manned 
with an untrained crew, and short of officers, Lawrence 
sailed out of Boston Harbor to meet him, June 1. The en- 
gagement took place some SO miles from Boston Light, and 
ended, after a short but sanguinary battle of but 15 minutes, 
in the capture of the Chesapeake, and the killing or wound- 
ing of 146 of her crew; among the latter was Lawrence. 
His last' words, when being carried below, mortally wound- 
ed, " Don't give up the ship," have become fanious in Amer- 
ican history. 

16. This misfortune did not come singly. About the 
same time, the United States, Macedonian, and Hornet, in 
attempting to get to sea from New York through Long Isl- 
and Sound, were driven into the harbor of New London, and 
there blockaded and rendered useless by a British squad- 
ron. In the month of August, the American sloop of war 
Argus was captured by the Pelican, while cruising In the 
British Channel. In September, the Enterprise, of 1 2 guns, 
Captain Burrows, captui-ed the British brig Boxer, Captain 
Blytho, off the coast of Maine. Both commandera were slain 
in the action. 

H, Where was the first naval battle of 1813 ! Daaorlbe tha notloii. 

15. How was LowrencB boDored for his victory over tie Peacock ! Where was tho 
Chaaapeaket What Briljah TeaEol was off the barbor? What challenge was seut 
byCapt^Broke? What was the condition of the Cheaapaake t Did this prevent 
Lawrence fiwrn meeting him? Where did the engagenieiit lata place? Howdidit 
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EVENTS OF 1814-15, Airo to TIIB close of the ADUrarSTRATION. 

1. Niagara Frontier.— The campaign of the year 1814 was 
opened by the Americans on the Niagara frontier. In the 
beginning of May General Brown moved to that river from 
Sackett's Harbor with some 3000 men, and, after his arrival, 
his force was increased to more than 5000. He then crossed 
the Niagara, and Fort Erie Burrendered to Mm without 
bloodshed, July 3. Next day, General Scott led the ad- 
vance against the British under General Riail, at Chippewa, 
15 miles distant. At midnight Scott was joined by General 
Brown with the main body, and a sharp engagement was 
fought on the following day, July 5th, in which the British 
were defeated with the loss of 500 men; the loss of the 
Americans was about 300, 

2. Riall then fell back to Burlington Heights, and the 
Americans moved forward and occupied Queenstown, but 
soon after returned to Chippewa. The British marched to 
seek the Americana ; and Genera! Brown, although in less 
force than the British, at once ordered an advance, and 
General Scott, who was in fi-ont with 1000 men, unexpect- 
edly found himself near the British army at Bridgewater on 
the 35 th of July. 

3. The enemy were strongly posted, but Scott immedi- 
ately attacked them; and, on the arrival of the main body 
of the Americans, the fight became general. The most 
bloody part of the battle was fought for the possession of a 
slight elevation on which the British had planted a battery, 
whose guns commanded the field. The Americana captured 
this at the point of the bayonet, and thrice the British, re- 
enforced by troops under General Drummond, in the dark- 
ness of the night tried to retake it, but in vain. At mid- 

1. When and where did the campaign oflSM open ? What waa the first mOTeiQcnt 
of the Americans! What occnrred on the Niagota? What movement was nest 
mflde! Deacrihe the battle. Who comnmnaea the BdtlGh ! 

2. What were the next nrnvementa of both armies? What change wps niarte in 
the Bngliah anny? How didBropra act on learning the news! Who led the art- 
vance f Where and when did he come np with the British f 
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night, after llie loss of more than 800 men on botli siiiles, tliG 
ground was left in possession of the Americans. This mid- 
night battle of Lundy's Lane, although glorious forthe Amei> 
lean army, proved a baiTen victory. The Americans were 
now so worn out that they could not di-ag off the captured 
cannon. Generals Brown and Scott were both wounded, 
and General Ripley next day withdrew the American army 
to Fort Eria Here General Gaines soon after ai'rived and 
took command. 

4, General Drummond, on the 4th of Augast, laid siege to 
Fort Erie. On the 15th he made a midnight assault, but 
was beaten back with the loss of 1000 men. Not discour- 
aged, he still pushed forward his works ; and, meanwhQe, 
General -Brown, who had recovered from his wounds, as- 
sumed command of the garrison. On the 17th of Septem- 
ber the latter made a sortie from the fort, destroyed the 
enemy's works, and captured 400 pi-isoners ; after which, 
Drummond aoon raised the siege, and retired across Chippe- 
wa Creek. In October, General Izard arrived from Lake 
Champlain, by the way of Sackett's Harbor, with 4000 men, 
and took command of the Americans; but he did nothing but 
face the British at the Chippewa for several weeks. In No- 
vember, fearing that Drummond would be re-enforced, he 
blew up Fort Erie, and recrossed to the American side. 
Fort Niagara was left in possession of the British. 

5. Events on and near Lake Chaniplain.^Wben General 
Izard left Plattsburg, General Macomb took command of 
some 3000 men that remained. The English troops in Can- 
ada were meanwhile increased by the arrival of veteran 
soldiei-s, who, under Wellington, had been fighting Napole- 
on's ai-mies in Spain. With 1 2,000 of these, General Pre- 
vost advanced by land against Macomb at Plattsburg on the 

S. How did the battle be^nf Whntwfls the centre of UiecoDleatt What is said 
oftheatrEgglafottlils! When did the battle end,Eiiawith what resull? Ofwhat 
benefltwns this victory to the Americane? WhywaathiBt WbydidGeneralEip- 
lejr asanrae oommaEd 7 Who supereeaedGeiieralKIpley, and at whnt place f 

4. Deacribe Drmnmond'a mOTeroents and aucceaa. Who soon took command of 
?ort Erie ? Wbat spirited movement did he make ? What eSact did 1£ls produce 
i.n the Britiaht Who arrived with re-enforcements? Whnt did he accomplislif 
What did he do In November? What became of Fort Hlagsta? Whei-e was Fort 
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nth of September. Ma- 
comb, on his approach, fell 
behind tlie Saranac, a i-apid 
•itieam which could not be 
folded, and the British spent 
fonr days in erecting battei- 
les and preparing to cross. 

C The British plan of at- 
tick provided that Captain 
Downie, with hia sqnadi-on, 
should force an entrance 
into the Harbor of Plattsbnrg, defended by an American 
squadron under Commodcre MacDonough, it the same time 
thit Pievoat fihDTild ittcni] t tht cro^-iin^ <i thf "^inmc 




' S% 




On the 11th of September Downie joined battle with Mac 
Donough, and, after a severe engagement of two h'ouvs 
and a quarter, the British commander suiTendered. Wbile 
the battle was going on in the harbor, Pi-evost was try- 
ing to cross the S^ranac, but was beaten back at every 
point. Daring the night the enemy retreated in disorder, 
leaving their sick and wounded behind, and a large part 

B. What Woops were left h j Iinrd at PInttolrars, anil iintler wliat command ? Wlia'. 
wfls thestBteoftheEngllehBrmy in Caoadat To ivhat nee were these troo])B put? 
WbatiireparaHonsfllclMacorn'.i mnketn meet themf 
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of their military stores, 'nieir whole loss was about 2500 

7. Chesapeake Bay and Neighborhood. — In the month of 
August, a British fleet, under 
Admiral Cochrane, appeared in 
Chesapeake Bay, and landed 
Geneial Ross, with 4500 men, 
at Benedict, on tlie shores of 

I tbe Patuxent River. He at 
t once marched to attack Wash- 
ington the capital, fifty miles 
distant, but met with no resist- 
ance until he reached Bladens- 
bnig BIX miles noilheaBt from 
Washington, on the 24th of 
August Here General Wiii- 
der hid stationed some mibtia to stop his advance, but these 
fled at the firat fiie Commodoie Barney, with his marines, 
and some pieces of artillery, stood firm, and checked the en- 
emy for some time ; but in the end Barney was wounded 
and captured, and hie small force dispersed. The affair at 
Bladensburg was little more than a skirmish. Ross then 
marched to Washington, where, after burning the Capitol, 
the President's house, and other buildings, he retreated 
stealthily to his ships at Benedict. 

8. A portion of the British fleet sailed up the Potomac as 
far as Alexandria, and captured 21 merchant vessels, 16,000 
barrels of flour, and 1000 hhds. of tobacco. The rest of the 
fleet, with the troops on board, ascended to the head of 
■Chesapeake Bay to attack Baltimore ; and General Ross 
landed at North Point, on the Patapsco River, 14 miles be- 
low. While the troops were to move by land, the fleet was 
to attack Fort M'Henry, that defended the city, two miles 
distant ; General Ross was killed at North Point September 

B. What waa Iho Brl«Bh plaa of attack t When, and with what sactsaa, did Dow- 
nie perform Ita partf What waa PrevoBfe success on land? What were theBiit- 
ish compelled to do ! 

7. What atclTfll took place In AnguEt? What was the chief point aimed at by the 
eipcflition! Whatreeiattincedidlloesnieetwtth! Where is Bladensbnrg f What 
preparations were made at Elfldcuabnrs to lecaive him? Where is the PiiHiicm 
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12th, while riding in front to reconnoitre, and a 

counter followed, in which 200 or 300 fell on each side. 

Next day the British advanced to the city. 

9. The same day, the 13th, the fleet bombarded Fort 
M'lleniy, but without effect. 
In the night, the British force, 
without attempting an attack 
on the city, retired to their 
shipping, and sailed away. 
It was on boai-d one of these | 
British ships, daring the bom- 
bai-dment, that the national 
song, "The Star Spangl 
Banner," was composed by an 
American gentleman, Francis 
S. Key, who had gone thither 

to ask the release of a prison- ' 

er, and was detained until the fleet was ready to sail. 

10, Operations of the British on the Coast.— Baltimore and 
Washington were not the only points that suffered from the 
British fleet and armies. The coast of Mwne was laid waste, 
Stonington was bombarded, the fisheries were suppi-essed, 

S. In what was apnrttouof UieBrHishflsetmenLiwliile employed! Agnlnstwhnt 
place did Boee nest mover Where did he Inudf What woe the plon of attoek r 
How fur was Pott M'Henry from Bsltimoi-e t What happened at Noi'th Pulnt Sep- 
tenihei' lathr What advance vhb made next Sayf 

». What was the fleet engaged in whtle the Bcttlah were marching on Baltimoic? 
What was the end of the eipeditinn f What latldeut is mentioned in connection 
with thebombnrdmentof Fott M'Hencjf 
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and the salt-works on Cape Cod were only saved by heavy 
payments to the attacking force. Maritime commerce was 
so completely destroyed by the Entisb blockade that the 
lights in the coast light-houses were ordered to be extin- 
guished, because they were of use only to Bdtish ships. 
All the searpoi'te on the coast were threatened, and were 
more or less fortified and defended by American militia. 

11. Operations in the South. — Florida was at this time 
in possession -of Spain, and regarded as neiiti'al territory. 
Great Britain had done so much for the Spaniards in En- 
j^ope during the great ware of Napoleon that she had no 
difficulty in entering Florida, and from that point annoying 
the United States. A British fleet arrived at Pensacola in 
August, took possession of the forts with consent of the 
Spaniards, and fitted out an expedition against Fort Bow- 
yer, at the entrance to Mobile Bay, commanded by Major 
Lawrence. On the 15th of September they attacked this, 
and were repulsed with the loss of a vessel and a number 
of men. Gteneral Jackson, at the head of military operations 
in the South, acting with his usual energy, determined to 
espel the British from Pensacola. Marching rapidly, he en- 
tered the town with little resistance, November 7. The 
Bidtish commander shortly after blew up Fort Barancas, six 
miles below, and took to his ships. 

12, Jackson then hastened to New Orleans, which was 
thi-eatened by the British. Here he found the people in the 
greatest state of alarm, and it required a display of Jack- 
son's ii-on will to bring things to order throughout Louisi- 
ana. He proclaimed martial.law, collected and trained the 
militia, built fortifications, and prepared to make the best 
defense with the means at hia disposal. While he was in 
the midst of his preparations, a British fleet entered Lake 
Borgne, the shortest passive by water to the vicinity of 
New Orleans. On board were 12,000 soldiers, and 4000 ma- 
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rines and sailors. The troops were many of them veterans, 
commanded by General PakeDham, and other able generals 
who had fonght under WellingtoH in Spain, 

1 3. To resist this formidable expedition, there was an 
American flotilla on Irfike Borgne, and 5000 troops under 
Jackson, only 1000 of whom were regulars. The British 
bargee, after a hard fight, captui-ed the flotilla, and opened 
the way to the city, December 14, On the 2ad, 2400 of the 
enemy, under General Keane, took post on the river bank, 
nine miles below New Orleans, Jackson fell on the advanced 
patty on the following night, and, after inflicting a loss of 
400 men on the British, i-etired, leaving 223 of his own force 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, 

14- Four miles below the city, behind a deep and broad 
trench that extended from the Mississippi River to a swamp, 
Jackson threw up intrenehments. To defend these, he had 
now under his command a force of 6000 men. The solid 
land over which the enemy were compelled to move to the 
attack was less than a mile in width, and completely ex- 
posed to Jackson's fire. 

15. The British twice tried the effect of a heavy cannon- 
ade, but this failed to produce any impression. On the 8th 
of Jannary Pakenham ordered an assault, and pushed his 
troop^-fcrward across the open space against the American 
breastwoi^s. The fire was so severe that the British were 
literally moWed down by the cannon-shot. Steadily these 
brave men closed their ranks and moved onward ; but, as 
they neared the^works, the Tennessee backwoodsmen opened 
upon them wlth'tlleir unerring rifles, and the British troops, 
broken and nnable to face this, fled in confusion. General 
Pakenham was killed while trying to restore order. His 
next in command fell, and nearly 2000 were killed or wound- 
ed. Genei'al Lambert then collected the scattered troops. 



12. To what pnlnt did Jsdtaon next lasten? What st 


ate of things did he find 




What occnn'ed while he 


was busy at this? WlBt woa the fllie of tlie BriUeh foi 


rcet What la eaki ot the 


troops and their commanderaf _ 




18. What prepnrntiuns were made to resist the British ! 


■ What happened to the 


aotillnf What energetic movement was made by Jachsoi 




14. Bencrilie the prepnratlons mails hj Jnckgon for the 


(lofense of New Orleans. 
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and withdrew to his shipping. The lose of the Americana 
was only seven tilled and six wounded. Jackson's eiatii'o 
loss in the whole campaign was but 333. 




It) Such was the i urn u table battle of New Oilcans, ind 
the last land battle of the war. It is painful to think that 
the lives of so many brave men should have been eacriflced 
thi-ee weeks after a treaty of peace had been signed. But 
there was no ocean telegraph in those days, nor any swift 
steamers to bring the news. On the 14th of December, 1814, 
a treaty of peace was signed at Ghent by eommissionei-s of 
Great Britain and the United States, and the news amved 
on February 11. On the 18th peace was proclaimed by the 
R'esident. The war began about the irapi-essment of sea^ 
men and the rights of nentral nations; but the treaty said 
not a word about them, and the chief causes of the war were 
left to be settled at some other time. The people and tlie 

16. What waa made on these worfcsf What was the great movement nf the 8th 
otJaniiflryf Deacrihe the attach. What was the Biitlah Iobs! What was the loas 
oftheAinettcans? Whatmas donehyPakenham'ssuccesaorf What was Jackaon's 
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government were rejoiced at the news of peace, a 
feeted their joy in the moat extravagant manner. 

17. Engagements at Sea, ISl^-lS.—Tlii) Tlnited Si 
ate Essex, Comraoilore j.'ortefj'afier a long and s 
cruise, anchored in the harbor of Valparaiso, on the Pacific, 
Here, in March, 1814, she was attacked by a British frigate 
and a sloop of war, and was captured, but not until after a 
most bloody struggle. In January, 1815, Deeatur, in the 
frigate President, soon after leaving the port of New York, 
was chased and captured, at the close of a long running 
fight, by a British squadron of five vessels, on the south 
shoi'e of Long Island, but not until Decatur's ship was com- 
pletely crippled. 

18. In February, 1815, on a moonlight night, off Lisbon, 
Portugal, the frigate Constitution captured two British 
sloops of war, the Cyane, of 24 guns, and the Levant, of 1 8 
guns, with a loss to herself of only 3 killed and 12 wound- 
ed. On March 23, the Hornet, Captain Biddle, captnred, 
near the Cape of Good Hope, the British brig of war Pen- 
guin, of nearly eqnal force. The Penguin was so much cut 
up that Captain Biddle was compelled to destroy her. On 
the 30th of June, four months after the proclamation of 
peace, the American vessel Peacock, Captain Wan-ington, 
captured the Nautilus otf the Straits of Sunda, He was in- 
formed before the capture that peace had been made, but he 
insisted that the Nautilus should strike her flag. Next day 
the vessel was restored to the British. This was the last 
event of naval warfare. 

19. It has already been said that the American people 
were filled with joy at the news of peace. The country was 
indeed in a deplorable condition ; trade was weti-nigh ruin- 
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ed ; commerce was gone ; little specie was to be seen, and 
tlie paper cnrrency commanded no cofifidence. From its 
commencement the war had been very unpopular with the 
Federal party generally, and particularly with the New En- 
gland States. It destroyed their trade, their fisheries, and 
their vessels at sea. The misfortunes of the American ar- 
mies daring the first year furnished them strong ground of 
complaint and anxiety, 

20. Hartford Convention.— This dissatisfitetion kept increas- 
ing as the war went on, and toward the end of the yearlSH, 
when affairs looked veiy gloomy— for the Capitol had heen 
burned, the American army had recrossed the Canadian fron- 
tier, and the British were threatening New Orleans— a New 
England Convention assembled at Hartford, Connecticut, 
December 14. It was composed of 26 delegates, all of 
whom, save three, were from Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, and New Hampshire, 

21. By the friends of the war it was charged against the 
Convention that it intended to make a separate peace with 
Great Britain, and leave the other states to continue the 
contest. This intention, carried out, would have been noth- 
ing more nor leas than the withdrawal of New England from 
the Union, After a session of 20 days, the delegates pre- 
pared and sent out an address, moderate in its tone, and 
proposing nothing of the kind charged against them. The 
address was mainly a statement of wrongs, and recommend- 
ed an alteration in the Constitution. But the war party 
spared no pains to expose the Convention to the hatred of 
the country, and for many yeai-s to be called a Hartford 
Convention Federalist was a name of deep reproach. By 
its opposition to the war, the Federal party was broken up. 

22. The Military Movements of the War.— The grand plan 
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of the American government, throughout the war, was to 
strike at Great Britain through Canada. The invasion of 
this employed nearly all the men and the energy of the gov- 
ernment until the middle of the year 1814. It began with 
Hull's crossing the Detroit River in 1812, and It ended in 
October, 1 81 i, by General Izard's blowing up Fort Erie and 
reorossiiig to the Ameiican side. 

23. Throughout the war, the British troops generally out- 
numbered the Americans. The honor of the country was 
preserved by small armies, and by battles which, in the great 
wars of Europe, or in our own times, would have been little 
more than skirmishes. But a number of them were really' 
very hard-fought battles — the Thames, Chippewa, Lundy's 
Lane, or Bridgewatei-, Port Erie, Plattsburg. The generals 
who sustained the honor of the American army were Gen- 
eral Brown, some years afterward commander-in-chief of the 
American army; General Scott the same; General Ripley, 
General Macomb, and Generals Harrison and Jaeksoa, both 
of whom were afterward elected presidents. 

24, ITaval Operations of the Wax. — It is noticeable that the 
most brilliant victories of the wai' — those on the ocean and 
the lakes — were gained by that branch of the service which 
-vfOB veiy unpopular with Jeffei-son and hie party. The na- 
tion had reason to be proud of the navy. The victories had 
been gained on an element where England had long claimed 
to reign supreme. The British people, on the othei- hand, 
were grievously annoyed, and tried in all ways to dull the 
edge of their defeat. They said that the American ships 
carried heavier guns and more men, and claimed that when- 
ever these had been equal in the vessels of the two nations, 
the British had proved superior. But this did not prevent 
the Americans from rejoicing greatly over the humiliation 
of the English navy, 

33. Wliot w»a tie great military plan ottha Amerionn goYerninent ? How Is tills 
seeuf WULwhabflia it begin and end r 

2S. What Is said of the battles of the war aa compared with those of EuropeF 
Whidi ate liistonced ts hnrd-fonght battles ? Cfi™ the names of the most dlBtiu- 
gniahed geuerals. 

M. What point la wortliy of notice In reviewing the war? Why did the TictnrlBS 

them f What excuaea did they offer !vr the defeat of their reaaela 1 
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25. Privateering against British commerce was earriecl on 
with considerable success, and large fortunes were made in 
this business. The chief obstacle to their complete success 
was, that the American privateers could not bring their 
prizes into United States porta on account of the Bi'itish 
blockading vessels. Hence an immense number of the cap- 
tured ships were burned at sea. TJie whole number of Brit- 
ish vessels captured on the lakes and ocean by privateers 
and national vessels was 1750. The British had not been 
far behind in activity ; they captured 1 683. 

20, Events after the Close of the War. — When war broke 
out with England, the Dey of Algiera, under pretense that 
his presents were not what he had demanded, declared war. 
He captured an American vessel, and reduced her crew to 
slavery. The United States were too busy to attend to this 
until the end of the war; and on the 9th of May, 1&15, Deca- 
tur was sent with a fleet of nine vessels to the MediteiTane- 
an. Near Gibraltar he captured an Algerine frigate, June 
17th, and soon aftei-ward appeared off Algiers. The Dey, 
terrified at the sight of the fleet, signed a treaty on the 
quarter-deck of Decatur's ship, surrendering the prisoners, 
and giving up in future all claims to tribute. Tunis and 
Tripoli were likewise compelled to pay for American vessels 
which they had allowed British ships to capture in their 
harbors. 

27. In the fall of I8I6, James Monroe, of Virginia, was 
elected President, and Daniel D, Tompkins, of New York, 
Vice-President. Both of these gentlemen represented the 
same political opinions as Madison's administration. In the 
month of December, Indiana, another state, foi-med out of 
the original Northwest Territory, was admitted into the 
Union. 



Sft. What power took advautage of the ivurwithEnglniidtohiirossoitrcaDiinerce? 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS.— MADISOH'S ADMINISTBATION. 
1 BQoMBdea Jeffetaon aa Preaident, and stole what is ssid of him t 
It was tbe coDdnct of Frauce and EagLind at the comme 



a. Wliat led to tlie iDdian troDblee iu 

6. Who were the Indian ieadere, aud what woe theli dmrscter? 

T. Sketch the ptlnclpol events to the Indlau War. 

S, Slala the grievances that led Cougress to declare war against EDgland. 

9. Why (Ud England need to Ipipcees Ametlcau seumcu f 

10. When waa wai' declaredF 

11. How long did actaalhoetilltleeiu the War of 1313 continue, giving date of first 
and hist battle ! 

12. To what ejiteiit was the war popular throiighont the oonnlry ? 
IS. Why was New England opposed to the watt 

14. In what two parts of the cnnutiy were military operaUou? mainly coudncted? 
Id, In ivblcb of them was the greatest amount of fighting done F 

15. What was the great object of the United States government la its military 

IT. Atwhat points on the i^ontier do we find the severest fighting during tho war? 

18. Which of these battles was fought within sonnd of Niagara falls ! Date F 

IB. Howfarwss theinvnaion of Canada a military snccessF 

W. Name the persons afterward distinguished who first appear in connection with 
events on the Hottbcrn fi'ontler. 

al. What were tbe BrlUsh movements on the Chesnpeoke and that ncighborhoad 
In 1813 f 

as. What great disgrace was the American goverumeut compelled to ondnre iu the 
year 1314 P 

E8. Give the orl^u and prinftp.il events of the Creek Wor. 

SI. State, in a general way, tbe extent of the Ci-eek conn tiy, as IE was called, la 

25. Give a brief account of British movements on and aear Lake Cbwnplain, and 

23. Towhatpolutwaa the seat of war chonged at tbe close of 1814, and by whom? 
27. How were the movements there I'epBllea ? 
29. Who was the bero of events in that direction f 



81. Name a few of the most fn 
and the years to which they occi 
3a. Describe two or three of tb 
33. Why were the naval anccee 



T. Name tbe leading eveuta of each yesr. 

S. How did the treaty dispose of the qnesUona that produced the ^ 

0. What occurred at Hartford in December, 1S14? 

n. What party did this Convention utterly break ap ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TO THE BEGINNING OF THE MEXICAN WAR. 




3 had been in oflieer in the Revolution- 
ary War, afterwai'd a member 
of Congreas, and latterly Sec- 
letaiy ofWar under Madison, 
He wa9 a man of remarkably 
courttoHS raaoners and pleas- 
ing appearance. So popular 
was he that both Republio- 
lus and those who were former- 
ly Federalists united to elect 
Inm His entire administra- 
tion, m its peaceful relations 
with foreign powers, present- 
ed a striking contrast to the 
stormy times of Madison. 
r EBiuu*i lio toi,. 2 j^ December, 1817, the 

western pait of Mississippi Teintoiy was admitted into the 
Union ■is the State ot Misaiasippt and the eastern portion 
was elected into AlaMma Teiiitoiy This was presently 
the scene of in Indiin wai Towird the. end of the year 
18II,the Seminole Indians living in the Spanish Territoiy 
of Flonda, assisted by the Creeks, committed depredations 
on the borders of Georgia and Alabama Ten-itory. General 
Gaines, commanding the United States posts in that vicin- 
ity, attempted to reduce the Indians to obedience ; but his 
force was not sufllcient, and he was compelled to ask for aid. 



1. What ofiicea h£ 
nlsrityf Whatren 

wsr broke ont iii li 
General GnineB api 



[uUtctliQlSnf WbalTcrrStnryWB 
Who attsmptod to bring them tu 
preylousljin this hialorj! 
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1817 TO 1825. 275 

3. General Jackson, in command of the Soutliern Depart- 
ment, was ordered to call out the militia and proceed to the 
scene of diaturhance. At the head of about 1000 mounted 
Tennessee troops, in the month of March, 1818, he entered 
the Indian country, and in a short time laid waste their vil- 
lages, and captured or destroyed their corn and cattle. 

4. Thinking that the Spaniards had incited the Indians, 
Jackson entered Florida, and appeared before St. Marks, 
which he compelled to surrender. Soon after 'he seized two 
British subjects — Arbuthnot and Ambuster — and put them 
on trial before a conrt-martial, by which they were found 
guilty of inciting the Indians to war, and Of supplying the 
means to carry it on. Both were sentenced to be hang, and 
were promptly executed. 

5. Jackson, in the month of May, seized the town of Pen- 
sacola, and captured Fort Barrancsra near it after a short re- 
sistance. The Spanish government was very indignant at 
Jackson's entering the territory of Florida in this warlike 
manner, but his conduct was fully approved by the gov- 
emtiient and people of the United States. It was now very 
evident that Spain could not long retain her hold on Flori- 
da. In the year 1819 it was ceded to the United States by 
treaty for 5,000,000 dollars, and, at the same time, the east- 
ern boundary of Mexico was fixed at the Sabine River. In 
this year Alabama was admitted into the Union, making the 
twenty-second state. Maine, formerly a pait of Massaehn- 
settB, was admitted in the year following, v^ 

6. The question of negro slavery was fast rising into one 
of national importance; and the states were beginning to 

. be known as North and South, according as they favored 
the use of free or slave labor. In the Northern States the 
employment of the latter had nearly died out ; on the other 
hand, it was steadily on the increase throughout the South- 



3. Whatdisti 


[ngiiishei! man waa appointed 


to the dn 


tjt Wha 


.tfoi 


rce was phii 


■eiiai. 


his disposal C 


What WBB hie anocessf 












4. Whatvlgti 


irons movetneat did he make, t 


mdwhyt 










ofArbuthnol; and Ambnstcr. 












St. What othi 




lade byjj 
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dact regorded hy the Am erics 
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276 SIOXEOES ADJ1INI8TKATI0N. 

em States, where it received a powerful stimulus at the close 
yithe previous century. In the year 1793,Eli Whitney, a 
Ditive cf Connecticut invented a machine called a cotton 
gm t5 sepinte the bbie fram the «eed, an operation which 
had pieviously been peitormed by hind. So slow and cost- 
ly W19 the old process thit but for Whitney's invention 
the expen-se of clear mg upland cotton n I'^t hive j ut t -it op 




" Fiom thit yenr the cultivation ot cottoi aiietl with 
aatonishing rip dity in ill the stite? anl tenitones so ith 
of Viiginii and yeii by year it employed more slave labor. 
The production of tobacco and nee depended also on the 
help of the negro and the peojle of those states where these 
thiee gieat staples were produced considered slaves a ne- 
cessity. It is to be remembered that in the great North- 
west Territory negro slavery was prohibited by act of Coo- 
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iai7 TO 1825. 211 

gress; but in the territories fonueil south of that, slavery 
wa3 Banetioned by law. 

8. Id New England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, and also in the Northwest States, where slave labor 
was not deemed a necessity, there was a growing feeling 
against slavery. In some of these states there had been, 
from the establishment of the government, a marked opposi- 
tion to it, and this had expressed itself in Congress several 
times. This feeling showed itself powerfully in the session 
of 1 81 8-1 9, when the bill authorizing the Territory of Mis- 
souri to foiTn a state constitution was before the House. A 
motion was made to add a clause providing that there should 
be no slaves allowed in the new state. This was passed by 
a small majority, but failed in the Senata 

9. Next session the debate was renewed on the Missouri 
question. Again the House passed the bill restricting the 
introduction of slaves. The Senate returned, it to the House 
with the clause prohibiting slavery struck out, and, as a con- 
cession to the anti-slavery sentiment, had inserted the pro- 
vision that no slavery should exist in any states to be form- 
ed thereafler north of 86° 30'. After long debates, which 
were carried on so warmly as to threaten the stability of 
the Union, this clause was accepted as a compromise by a 
decided majority, and Missouri was allowed to come in as a 
slave state. This famous agreement is known as the Mis- 
souri Compromise, and was passed March Sd, 1820, 

10. Next in importance to this was the question of the 
tariff, or a protective duty in favor of home manufactures. 
Soon after the close of the war, in the year 1816, a tariff 
bill was carried through Congress by the influence of the 
Southern States, against the wishes of the greater part of 
the North. It was particularly opposed by the Eastern 
States, which were largely engaged in commerce and navi- 

T. How ma Whitney's lavenHon affect Blavcry t What other staples doiwndod on 
HJsTe Isbort Wtiit celehmted provision was made in esmbllsliing the Northwest 
TeiTltory ? What waa ptovided In territories south of thfe * 

8. In what states was there a growing feeling n^inetslftvety! Why? Had this 
I^eling Shawn Itself in a pubUc way? When and where dia it show Itself partiCQ- 
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gatbii. In tho year 1820, a revision of the tariff, increasing 
the duties, was proposed in Coogresa; and the Southefn 
States, originally in favor of p, protective duty, changed 
ground. During the same year Monroe was i-e-elected for 
a second term. 

11. Another important measure of Monroe's administra- 
tion was the recognition of the South American republics. 
Spain held in Mexico and South America an immense tern- 
tory under her control. The people of this vast region re- 
volted, and, having formed separate republics, gained their 
independence, and their nationality was acknowledged by 
the United States in the year 1832. Next year President 
Monroe announced in his message that " the American con- 
tinents are not to be considered as subjects for future coloni- 
zatiou by any European powers." This claim, that America 
belongs to republicanism, is called the "Monroe doctrine." 

12. The year 1824 is memorable for the visit made by 
Lafayette, the friend of Washington, to the United States. 
Wherever he went he was received with the highest honor ; 
and, on his departure to France, an American frigate was 
placed at his disposal by the government, ' Mi-, Monroe's 
second term was drawing to a close, amid great political 
excitement as to his successor, and four candidates were 
put in nomination for the pi'esidency — Andrew Jackson, 
John Quiocy Adams, Wm. H. Crawford, and Henry Clay. 
None of these having received a majority of the popular 
vote, the election, aa provided for in such cases by the Con- 
stitution, went into the House of Representatives in Con- 
greas, and John Quincy Adams, of Massachusetta, was cho- 
sen President for four years, John C. Calhoun, of South 
Carolina, had been elected Vice-President by the people. 

10. Wbat otlietgreikt qnestiou wosnest discnssed? Wheuwas a tarlllfli'Bt ennct- 
ed by CongtesB? What position did the staies at ftrst occnpy on this qnoEtlou * 
What change took place in 1320, and why ? Who whs elected in the fell [ 

11. WhBt otliet ilupartOBt meaBuro marked this adminlsttadon J What great 
changes took place in Spanish teiritory? When were they recogulzed as nations! 
What is the " Monrae doctrine f " 

honored by the United States eovammentf How was Mr.MoHfoe's second tei-m 
clo^ng ! How many, and what candidates were pnt in nominatloD for the Pi'esi- 
dency? Inwhatwaywastheelecliondecidud! WhyOid it go to Congress? Who 
Has chosen Vice-President by the people ! 
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1. John Quincy Adams was the son of John Adams, the 
s econd Pre sident of the United 
States. From his early youth 
he received an excellent tram 
ing in stateBmanship, and was 
well fitted for the duties ot 
his high office. He served as 
mlnieter to the Netherlands, 
Portugal, Prussia, Russia, and 
England, was a member of 
the United States Senate, and 
Secretary of State under Mon- 
roe. During his administia- 
tion the country was prosper- 
ous, but party spirit raged 
with great violenca i-naaiunni -uu.- y.^uAMs. 

2. Georgia had for some time been involved in trouble 
with the general government, and with the Creek Indians, 
about the lands of the latter, which the United States had 
agreed to purchase for the benefit of Georgia. These the 
government at leugth pnrehased in February, 1826, and the 
Creeks agreed to remove to lands pi-ovided for them west 
of the MiaaissippL On the 4th of July, the same year, and 
the fiftieth anniversary of independence, the two ex-presi- 
dents — John Adams and Thomas Jefferson — died within a 
few hours of each other. The foi-mer had reached the age 
of 90, the latter was 82. 

3. Toward the end of Adams's administration the debates 
on the tariff question in Congress were again i-evived. In 
the year 1828, a tariff with very high protective duties was 
passed. This bill was bitterly opposed by the greater part 
of the South, and defended with equal zeal by the Mid- 

I. Sketch the career otJohmi Adams. What I'emnrkia maflc aliout his aaminla- 
3. What tronblehiid arisen InOaurglaf How waa it EetlleiJ,tiii(l wheu ? What 
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d|p an 1 New England States. 
Maaaachusetts, from being 
opposed to protection, now 
(hanged in its favor, Daniel 
Web=!ter, of Massachusetts, 
bemg her eloquent and pow- 
eiful representative. 

4 In the midst of intense 
I iity feeling, growing out 
i these debates, the presi- 
kntial election tool; place. 
treneial Jackson and Pi-esi- 
dent Adams were the rival 
candidates, and the foi-mer 
wi« elected by a great ma- 
joiity John C, Calhoun, of 
South Carolina, n ^i5 chosen Vice Piesident. This was re- 
garded as a victory ovei the piotei.ti\e policy, and a tri- 
umph of thi South ovei the Noith 




SECTION in. 



1. Generai, Jackson, whose military career has already 
been given, began his administration with the same fearless 
energy that marked his past life. The charter of the Bank 
of the United States was about to expire. In his first annu- 
al message, December, 1829, lie took ground against renew- 
ing this charter, because he believed it was eontrai-y to the 
Constitution of the United States. It was a bold step, be- 
cause the bank was very powerful by means of its branches 
throughout the country, and had many warm friends. At- 
first the bank gained the day, for Congress, in the year 1832, 
passed a bill to I'echarter it. Jackson relused to sign this 

B. Whatdebate waBreTiTecl,aQdwhen? What waa paiaeea in 1828 f Whotgrouud 
waa taken bj tie North and South on this qneetior t What i« Haid of MneBachnaetls f 

dales for the preaidenoj? Who were choeon Prestflent acdVice-Fresldeutf How 
was this choice regarded! 
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bill, and, by doing so, conquered, because Congress t 
able to pass it over his veto by a two thirds vote. 

2. War with the Seminole 
Indiana in Florida broke out 
in 1835. The government 
wished to remove them from 
their territory in Florida to 
land west of the Missiseippi, 
but they were unwilling to 
go. Their gi-eat leader w^s 
Osceola, a brave, active, and 
crafty chief. GSenei-a! Clinch, 
.stationed at Fort Drane, was 
threatened by the Seminoles, 
and Major Dade, with 117 
men, was sent from Tampa 
Bay to his assistance. While i-hhbiubnt jv^isom 

Dade was on hie march, he was suddenly attacked by the 
Indiana, on the 28th of December, 1835, and all but foui 
were killed. The same day, many miles distant fiom the 
ne of Dade's massicre, Geneiai 
Thomson and some of his friends 
re dining quietly outside of Fort 
King. Without warning, Osceola 
and a war party fetl on them, and 
killed and scalped them all. 

t. Three days after, on Decem- 
ber 31, General Clinch had a bat- 
B with the Indians at Withlacoo- 
^ chee, 90 milra north of Tampa Bay. 
^ In Febraary, 1836, General Gaines 
eat.BE OF THE sLBiKOLB ttAB defeated them near the same place 
w ith severe loss. The Creeks joined the Seminoles in May, 

1. Menljon the prlDcipal Bvenfe in Jackson's past career. How did be be^n his 
ndminiatratioHf What did heat onteattaok, and wbyf Wby wastliiB a bold aclf 
Wbo won the flay at flrat, and howt What oourao did Jadtson putane? Who in 
tnin triumphed, and why F 

mence wllhlhem! What was the cause of this t Who was tholr leader? Sttilo 
what is aald of Dade's mnssaore. What other massacre Bbowed thut there was u 
well-concerted plan omoug the Indians t 
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133G, anil this extended the war into Georgia and Alabama. 
Murders and devastation followed. Houses were burned, 
the fields were laid waste, and the settlera flediii terror 
from the vengeance of the red man. 

4. The Creeks were in a short time severely punished hy 
the United States troops, and submitted. Soon after, they 
allowed themselves to be transported west of the Mississip- 
pi. Still the Seminoles kept up the war. As fast as they 
were beaten by the troops they retired farther into the 
swamps and evei^lades, where it was difficult to follow 
them. In November, 1836, Governor Call, of Florida, with 
550 men, found a large body of them in a swamp neai- the 
gi-onnd of Dade's massacra Here he fought a severe battle, 
and finally repulsed them ; but the war still went on. 

5. Jackson's courage was again put to the test in 1832. 
During that year new duties were added to the tarifi", and 

the people of South Carolina 
j^hHH^^ broke out into almost open re- 

J^^^^^^Kj^ ' bellion. They resolved in Con- 
M^JIHWWIlgj vention that the tarifi' acts were 
■■■^ .J^ imconstitationa), and therefore 

^F IP" ^^W' "null and void;" and that if 

y' .A.\ i the government should attempt 

to collect the revenues in the 
harbor of Charleston, it would 
foe prevented by force of arms. 
They also thi-eatened to secede 
from the Union, and made prep- 
arations for war. The great 
leaders in these acts were John 
C. Calhoun, late Vice-President, 
""" °" °*"''™- and Colonel Hayne, both being 

at that time United States senatoi-s fi'om South Carolina, 




3. What check aid the aemlnolei 


reeeWenfewdayaafteN 


■ What battlo was fonght 


lu Febrnary, 1330? What aesbtni 


ice did the Seminolea re 




ftetthewad Stale whot followei 






4.W&atbefel!theCreeU3? Hov 


/didtheSemluolescont 




tie loot ploce lix Noveml>er, I8M ? 




.t Dade's massacre? Did 
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B. Where and on what did excit 
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6. President Jackaon acted with his usual energy and de- 
cision. He issued a proclamation deoying the right of any 
state to set at defiance the laws of Congress, and warned 
the " nullifiers" of the danger of their course. He ordered a 
large body of troops to assemble at Charleston, under Gen- 
eral Scott, and a ship of war was sent thither. Before blood 
was shed South Carolina fell back from her warlike position. 
In February, 1833, Mr. Ciay, in Congress, brought forward 
a bill for the gradual reduction of the tariff, and for a time 
the discontent of the South was allayed. 

1. While the excitement was at its height in Congress 
about the Bank of the United States, and the people of 
South Carolina were declaring nullification, the Sacs and 
Foxes, tribes of Indiana living in what is now Wisconsin, 
commenced war on the whites in the spring of 1832, They 
were led by a chief named Black Hawk, and the shoj-t war 
that followed is known aa the " Black Hawk War," The 
chief was, after some severe skirmishes, taken prisoner, and 
the Indians were removed beyond the Mississippi. The 
trouble lasted little more than six months, and was termi- 
nated in October, 1832. 

8, In the fall of 1832, General Jackson was elected Presi- 
dent for a second term, and Martin Van Buren, of New York, 
was chosen Viee-Pi-esidenfc. Jackson's contest with the pow- 
er of the Bank of the United States did not end with his 
veto of the bill renewing its charter. In 1833 he ordered 
the removal of all the public money in its vaults to different 
state banks. This caused a great outcry from the friends 
of the bank and from the party opposed to the President. 
It also produced gi-eat distress among the mercantile com- 
mnnity. Jackson, however, remained firm to his pnrpose, 
and, with tho help of the House of Representatives in Con- 
gress, finally cari'ied his point. 

fl. Howdia JflcltBoaKctf What was the spirit ofhia proclamation? What order 
did he iesne S What frtrtnnatcly prByented blooashsd ! 

T. What warhrolieoiitdiiringtbeee exdtemeiita! Who was their lender • How 
and when was It terminated ( How long did the wor last? 

8. Who was CHoBen President in tiia fall of 183a f .Who Vice-Preddent f When 
and on what grounds was the qnaiTel between Jacliaon and the Uniteit States Bnnk 
rnDewe<l! Wlut eiTect did this prodnceF How far did tUs tmn Jaduon from his 
Genres! How did thestmggle end! 
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3 wa3 scarcely through with this Btruggle when, in 
e determined to call France to account. That gov- 
eed, in 1831, to pay $5,000,000 ibr injuries done 
to American commerce during Napoleon's ware ; but, for 
some yeai-s, the money was not forthcoming. President 
Jackson promptly ordered the American Tjiinister at Paris 
to demand his passports, and at the same time lie urged 
Congress to make reprisals on French vessels. These active 
measures alanned the French, and the money was paid. 

10. In the fall of 1836, the election for President to suc- 
ceed Andrew Jackson took place, when Martin Van Buren, 
of Kew York, was chosen Pi-esident, and Colonel Eichard M. 
Johnson, of Kentucky, Vice-Pi'esident. During Jackson's 
administration two new states were added to the Union — 
Arkansas, admitted June, 1836, and Michigan in January, 
1837. The whole number of states was now twenty-six. 

11. On the 4th of March, 1837, Jackson left the White 
House and retired to his home, called the Hennitage, near 
Nashville, Tennessee. His fame as a President stands very 
high. In the administration of the government he proved 
himself to be a man of great honesty of purpose, of inflexi- 
ble will, and of wonderftil energy. He left the country free 
from debt, and respected throughout the world. 



SECTION IV. 

r, 1837-1841. 



1. Maktin van Buekn, the next president, had filled the 
offices of United States senatoi-. Governor of New York, 
Secretary of State, miaister to England, and Vice-Pi'esident 
ander General Jackson. The last year of Jackson's admin- 
istration had been one of great speculation and overtrading. 



What was the reanit of the prealdentlnl el 
a to the 0ulon toward the end of Jacksoa'B 
To what place did Joolteon go after the cli 
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1837 TO 1841. 

No sooner had Van Bu- 
I'en taken his seat as Pres- ,', 

Meat than & financial pan- 
ic oveiTan the country. 
Merchants eveiy where 
failed, and thousands in 
all walks of life were 
thrown out of employ 
ment^ Government was 
implored to call an evtia 
session of Congiess, and 
adopt some measmcs to 
relieve the country The 
President at first declined 
to do this, and the brnka 
stopped specie pi} ments 

3. Matteis giew woise, 
and at length, in September, 1837, Congress met in extra 
session, but could do little to restore puhlic confidence. It 
took yeare to bring trade back into its usual channels. At 
this session Van Buren proposed his plan of a sub-treasury. 
The public funds were to be kept in this, or its branches 
to be established in the chief cities. His idea was, that in 
them a large amount of money would be kept out of active 
circulation, and in that way speculation would be stopped. 
It fiiiled to pass at this extra session, but was made a law 
in 1840. 

3. In 1837 a portion of the Canadian people near the fron- 
tier rose in rebellion against Great Britain. They had many 
sympathizers on the American side, and for a time it seem- 
ed as though the lawless would involve England and the 
United States in a serious qnarrel. The President acted 
with promptness, and sent General Wool to the border, with 
orders to prevent all expeditions fi'om the United States. 



9. Wbat did the I 
pliBh ? Deaci'ibe th 
hope to effect by thi 



isideut do in SepteiubGr f How much good did this ac 
Jan propoeed by the Fi-esideiit at this session t What d 
iib-trsflBury scheme > How wsa it regarded by Congtesf 
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The Canadian rebels, after some bloodshed, were put down 
l>y a British force, 

4. The Seminole War was still going on. In October, 1 83?, 
Osceola, under a flag of truce, came to the American camp. 
General Jesup, who w^ in command, seized the chief, and 
he was sent to Charleston, and died in prison at Fort Moul- 
trie. This, though a hard blow to the Seminolee, did not 
stop the war. Colonel Zachary Taylor, with 1 000 men, at- 
tacked a large body of Indians at Lake Okeechobee, on 
Christmas day, 1833. Taylor lost 139 men, but the enemy 
were compelled to retreat. In 1839 a treaty was signed, 
although the fighting still continued at different points. 
The war was finally ended in 1842. It cost i gieat number 
of valuable lives, and the United States spent m its prose- 
cution nearly $40,000,000. 

5. Tlie country had been unprospeious dunne Van Bu- 
ren's term of office, and for this his administiition was 
blamed. The result was, that in the election of Pieiident in 
1840, Van Buren, nominated by the Democi'atic party, was 
defeated, and General William Henry Han-ison, of Ohio, the 
nominee of the Whig party, was elected by a large majori- 
ty, John Tylei', of Vii-giniii, was chosen Vice-Presidcut. 



1. GehbkalHaeeisok had been member of Congress, Gov- 
ernor of Indiana Tenitory, and the conqueror in the battles 
of the Tippecanoe and the Thames. His first step, after his 
inauguration, March 4, was to call an. extra session of Con- 
gress to remedy the finances of the country. Before Con- 

3. What diatnvbiinca occnirea on the frontier in 1S3I f How far waa it fBHcfld that 
It woulil eilend f What was done by the rnited Stat^ govemraeut f 

4. What Important event in the Seminole War tooli place in ISS; f How did this 
Hffeot the woct Describe Taylor's batlla nt Lalie Okeechoheef To what (lid Ihia 
battleleul! When waBthewarHnally ended! Whatia eaidof its costiu men and 

6. On whom waa laid the blame of tlie flnanclnl mIsfortuueE of the couutij ! How 
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gresB assembled he diecl,April 4, just one month after he had 
1 the White House. 

2 John Tylei, of Virginia, Vice- 
Piesident, became, by the Consti- 
tution, Piesidcnt, Apiil 6. He 
had been Governor of Virginia, a 
raembei of Congiess, and United 
States senator Congress met in 
extra session, and abolished the 
sub treasury system. It passed 
a general Binkrupt Law to re- 
lieve merchants and others who 
had failed, and two bills to re-es- 
tablish the nitional bank. Pres- 
ident Tylei vetoed both bills At 
this the Whig piity, who had 
placed Mr. Tyler in power, were very mdii^nwt, and all of 
the President's cabinet, except 
Daniel Webster, Secretary of 
State, resigned. In 1842, Mr, 
Webster and Lord Aehburtoii 
agreed on a treaty fixing the 
northeastern boundary as it 
now exists. This question at 
one time threatened to pro- 
duce war between the two 
couDti-ies. 

3. The year 1843 was mark- 
ed by an insuiTection in Rhode 
Island, known as the Dorr re- 
bellion. The old charter of the 
colony, in existence for nearly 
200 yeai-s, was still the consti- 
tution of the state. It no lon- 
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gcr pleased a large portion of the people, particularly "be- 
cause it required that all citizens should possess a certain 
amount of property before they could vote. 

4. In attempting to alter the constitution very bitter feel- 
ing sprung up; two parties were formed, and each elected 
its governor. One of these, called the "suffrage party," 
chose Thomas W. Dorr governor, took up arms^ and attack- 
ed the state areenal, but they were diiven off by the militia, 
assisted by United States troops. Dorr was finally arrested, 
tried for treason, and condemned to imprisonment for life, 
but in 1845 he was released. The "law and order party" 
yielded, however, to the wishes of the majority, and the Leg- 
islature passed a free constitution, November, 1842. 

5. The disturbances in Rhode Island were scarcely ended, 
when a serious excitement broke out in Illinois between the 
people and a sect called Mormons. The latter professed 
to believe in a new revelation from God, received by their 
leader, Joseph Smith, on golden plates. Among the articles 
of the Mormon faith is one that teaches the doctrine of 
polygamy, or a plurality of wives. They settled at first in 
Missouri, but their conduct there was so offensive that it 
stirred up the anger of the citizens, and they were driven 
from the state. 

6. They then settled in Illinois, where they founded a city 
called Nanvoo, and biiilt a temple. Here they grew strong, 
and were increased by emigrants from nearly all parts of 
Europe. Conscious of their strength, they defied and broke 
the laws of the state. After one ofthese violations, Joseph 
Smith, the prophet, and his brother, were put in jail ; and, 
while lying there, were shot by a mob, July, 1844. Next 
year, 1845, their followers were compelled to leave the city 
after it had been cannonaded three days, and in the year 
1846 some of them began their march across the wilderness 

3. What Brant morked the year lS43f How long had the Ctraatituilon heeu In 
torca ? Why was it now desmed ohjectinnable ! 

i. What occiiired tn attempting to remedy this! What fa aald of the " enffrage" 
partjf What liecflme of Dorr? WhatconoeesioD was made bythe"lawaHdorder" 

5. What esdlemen t foUowed dose on the lihodc Islaud rebellinn f Give aome ac- 
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to tbe Rocky Mountains. Hero, in the valley of Salt Lake, 
hundreds of miles from their old residence in Illinoia, all that 
remained of them were gathered in 1848, and then was laid 
the foundation of the Territory of Utah, 

Y. That portion of the republic of Mexico bordering on 
Louisiana, called Texas, thi-ew off the yoke of Mexico, and 
declared itself independent in 1835. After several battles 
with the Mexicans, its independence was recognized by the 
United States and the chief powers of Europe, but not by 
Mexico, In April, 1844, it asked to be admitted as a state 
into the American Union. The petition produced great ex- 
citement^ throughout the country, and was strongly opposed 
at the North, because it was felt that the annexation of 
Texas would bring on a war with Mexico, and increase the 
area of slavery. A treaty for its admission was rejected by 
the Senate, July 8th. 

8. The question came before the country for decision in 
the election of President in the fall of 1 344, The political 
excitement of the canvass was increased by a dispute be- 
tween England and the United States for the Territory of 
Oregon, which threatened to involve the two countries in 
war, James K. Polk, of Tennessee, was chosen President, 
being the representative of the party that favored the ad- 
mission of Texas and the claim of the United States to Ore- 
gon, At the same time, George M. Dallas, of Pennsylvania, 
was chosen Vice-President. 

9. The question of the admission of Texas, thus approved 
by the people in the election of Mr. Polk, came again before 
Congress for final settlement when it met in December. On 
the 1st of March, three days before Tyler's term expired, a 
resolution annexing Texas to the United States finally pass- 
ed, and was immediately signed by the President, Two 

6. To whU place did they got What WflB tHelr fottnne here ? What happened to 
thcirleadert How did thelUinolB people ridlhemaelvesofthaMoraioiiBf Wliece 
did theyemlgratef Where and when (iia they all at last find a home f 

7. What Impoilant event happened lothe eaetem part ot Mexico as early 06 1335 f 
When did Teras ask admission Into the American Union ? What did this regncBt 
produce f Why? How did the Senate act on the petition f 

B. Where did the quesUoo of the admission ot ot Teias go for a dfcleion ? What 
other important qneation came before the people in Ihia election ? Who were ohoean 
President and Vi(e-President ? 

N 
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daya later, he signed the acts admitting Florida and Iowa 
into the Union. 

10, An event of no less importance to the country than 
the annexation of Texas took place in 1844. This was the 
operation of the first electric telegraph line in the United 
States. The celebrated man to whom the country was in- 
debted for its introduction was Samuel F, B. Morse, a native 
of Massachusetts, The telegraph, it is now settled, was in- 
vented by him as early as 1832. In the year 1838, and for 
successive years, he was before Congress soliciting assistance 
amid great discouragements. It was not till the yeai- 1843, 
on the last day of the session when he hid given up hope 
of asBistince that to hi=i surpnse Congiess ippropiiated the 
sum of |30 000 to operitt a telegriph line between B'dti 




more and Washington. The experiment was a complete 
success. The telegraph system soon spread thr oughout the 

B. When flW the TesHS question etnas up before CougresBt State the cIobIlk 
svents ot the laet days ot Tyler's term. 
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United States and over the contioent of Europe. Professor 
Moree received the highest honors from foreign nations. 



e. Who ■ 

«. Give eome account of Jackson's energetic 
-1. To vhat acquisition of territory did this Indian war lead? 
S. What is said of the ceeeion of tblB territory! 
-9. Wbat political diBOnolfon had begun to be drawn between the states f 

10. To what temai-kable tnventlon was this partly attributable ? 

11. Explain how this was produced. 

n. What was the reeling In the North in reference to negro slavery f 
IB. How was tbls shown In Congr&ss during Monroo'e term ! 
M. Give a afcetch of the contest and Its Eettlement. 
IB. What is understood by theMonroa doctrine! 

IJ. What pecnliarity was there about Adama's election f 

18. Naois tbs chief events of bis administration. 

1». Who were the candidates for the presidency In lass ? 

W, Who was chosen, and how was the election regarded f 

ai. Slate the prindpal events In Jackson's mililary career. 

Si. What were the leading events of his administration F 

2B. Give an account of hia contests with the United States Bank f 

24. Mention some of the events at the banning of the Seminole War. 

W. Sketch the hisUjry of the South Carolina tronbles. 

m How did Jackson act in reference to France > 

ST. Who were elected President and Vice-President in less r 

33. Who was Martia Van Barea t 

49. In what condition was the conntry in ISBit 

30. How far was the adiotnlstraUon able to remedy this? 

81. What measnreftas proposed by Van Bnren? Desciibelt 

S3. Give on account of the Canadian troubles. 

SB. State the events preceding the end of the Florida War. Give dates. 

34. Who were elected President and \^ce-Pre8ident in 1640 ! 

S5. What were the prlndpol events of Van Bnren 'a administration 7 
m. Why was he defeated t 

ai. Who was General Harrison, and how long was he Preeldentf 
Se. What account is given of his sncMsaor? 

10. What was the Ashburton Treaty 7 

41. Give the particulars of the Dorr Eehellion, 

49. Who were the Mormons? Give their movements up to the jear 1E14<. 

43. Give sji account of the Introduction of the electric teloKrapb. 

4i. What is said of Teias and fla efforts for admission into Uie Union I 

46, Why was its aflmlsalon so strongly opposed? 

■m. How and when was the question settled F 

4T, What states were admitted into the Union from ISIT to 1845 f 

48. State the length of the different administrations, atid dates. 

10. What great invention was flr-st introdnccd into the United States ii 
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CHAPTER VII. 

POLK'S ADMINISTRATION, 1S45-1841>.— WAB WITH MEXICO. 




COMMBNCEKEiHT C 

pEESiDENT Pole had been fourteen yeai-s a member of 
Congress, of which he was 
chosen speaker several times, 
and also Governor of Tennes- 
see, His administration be- 
gan with two stirring ques- 
tions — war with Mexico, and 
the settlement of the Oregon 
difficulty. -In the latter the 
United Stateselaimed 64° 40' 
\B the northern boundary of 
th at Territoiy. The question 
was finally settled peaceably 
in 1846 by a treaty fixing the 
boundary at 49°. 

3. General Taylor, who dis- 
tinguished himself in Florida 
a oidei-ed to Texa« in July, 1845, 
and m Septembei took post at Corpus Christi, near the 
mouth of the Nueoes {nwaces) River. The Mexicans con- 
fcideied this the western boundary of Texas; the Texans 
claimed the Rio Giande (re o grahn'-da) as the boundaiy. 
In January, 1840, Taylor was ordered to the eastern bank 
of the Rio Grande, and, on his way, threw up some slight 
works at Point Isabel, which he made a d4p6t for supplies. 
On the 28th of March he encamped opposite Matamoras, and 
began to build a fort, whereupon General Ampudia {am-poo'- 



^ainst the Semmolea, i 
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de-a/i), stationed on the other side of the river, notified him 
that this was an act of war on Mexican soil. Presently the 
Mexicans crossed the Rio Grande, and snrprised a small body 
of dragoons under Captain Thornton, killing or captnring 
nearly the whole party, April 26. 

3. They then began to push in between Taylor and Ms 
suppHes at Point Isabel, threatening his communication e. 
Leaving Major Brown to defend the fort, the American gen- 
eral on the let of May marched to Point Isabel, which was 
menaced, by the enemy. Here he received ro-enforcements, 
and, with 2300 men and a large supply tram, commenced his 
return to the Rio Grande. Next day, May 8, he met the en- 
emy, 6000 strong, nnder General Arista, drawn up to dispute 
hia way at Palo Alto (pah'-lo aM'-to). Taylor at once joined 
battle, which lasted Sve hours, and was mainly carried on 
with artillery. At night the Mexicans retreated, with a loss 
of about 600. The American loss was 53, among whom was 
the brave Major Ringgold, of the artillery. 

4. Taylor continued his march, and late on the following 
day. May 9, found the Mexicans prepared to oppose him at 
a ravine called Rcsaca de la Palma {res-ah'-ka da lahpahl- 
mah). The battle which followed was short and severe, 
ending in the capture of General La Vega (va'-gah) and 100 
prisoners, and the defeat of the Mexicans, with the loss of 
nearly 1000 men. Next day Taylor arrived at the fort on 
the Rio Grande, which had been constantly bombarded by 
the Mexicans during his absence. Major Brown was mor- 
tally wounded, and the brave garrison were anxiously look- 
ing for assistance In honor of its gallant defender, it was 
named Fort Brown, 

5. When Congress heard what occurred on the Rio Grande 

2.Whowii3 otdered toTeiaa, aud when! Where did he flrst oncampt WHat 
dispnte was there about boundarieaf How did the United States government in- 
dorse the Teian clnim t What AM he do on his march f Whe™ did ha make his 
permanent qnart«rst How did the Meiioaofl regard thist When and wSeta was 
tie llrst blood shed in the war with Mexico ? 

3. What threatening moTements weie niiide by the Mexicans 7 How did Taylor 
act when he learned this ! When and In what condition did he commence his I'e- 
tnrn? What occurred next day t 

4. What farther opposition 
battle I When did he acrlK 
tlihigs at the forts 
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in April, it at once declared war, May 11, voted ^10,000,000 
for expenses, and ordered that 50,000 volunteers should be 
i-aised, A campaign was planned at "Washington, embracing 
two sepai'ate expeditions. One was to rendezvous in the Far 
West, and push across the northern provinces of Mexico, 
and over the Rocky Mountains to California: this was the 
" Army of the West," The second was to march to the cap- 
ital of Mexico, and was called the "Army of the Centre." 
Taylor's army, which was called the "Army of Occupation," 
was ordered to co-operate with the "Army of the Centre." 
Notwithstanding the opposition that the annexation of Tex- 
as had met mth, the war was now a matter of national pride 
with a large part of the American people, and the govern- 
ment had no difficnlty in obtaining volunteers for its armies. 




6. General Taylor meanwhile crossed the Rio Grande, en- 
tered Mexican territory, and occupied Matamoras May 18. 
Here he received re-en for cements that brought his army up 
to the number of flOOO men. At Monterey {morirta^-a), the 
capital of the province of New Leon {la-on), there were heavy 
fortifications, defended by more than 9000 Mexicans under 
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Genoi'al Amjiuilia The <.ity lay in the path of Tii^lor'b 
march into the inteiior, and he deteimined to attack it on 
the 2l8t of September After a continued assault of near- 
ly four days, Monteie^ w i^ taken I>\ il^ < re iiahtins, street 
by street and ho i^- 1 \ 1 i (t i m 1 \i. i 1 1 , uid thp 




garrison suiTendered, and were allowed to maroli out with 
the honors of war, September 24, At the same time, Taylor 
agreed to an armistice with the Mexican government for 
eight weeks. 

7. General Wool, with a re-enforcement of 3000 troops, 
had already commenced his march from San Antonio into 
Mexico. He crossed the Rio Grande, and when he reached 
Monclova, 70 miles from Monterey, he learned of Taylor's 
success. Upon the advice of the latter, he marched to a fer- 

6. Wlat was TayloVs next movement ( In what (lii-ection Aid he determine to 
march r What lay in his wnj t Wbat le eaifl of the assault on Moutei-ey f What 
larma were givan to the garrison f In what direction le Monteiej frum Matamotfls ) 
What important agreement nae made with the UexicaiiB ! 
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tile district convenient to Monterey, where he was able to 
supply his own commancl, and also that of General Taylor, 
with forage and provisions. The armistice terminated on 
November 13. On the 15th, General Worth, with '700 men, 
took possession of Saltillo {saM-teeV-yd). - General Taylor, 
leaving a garrison at Monterey, went as far as Victoria on 
his way to attack Tampico (tam^pei-ko). At Victoria he 
learned that Tampico had already sniTendered to a United 
States squadron under Captain Conner, November 14th, 
Wool, with his troops, joined Worth at Saltillo. 

8. The Army of the West. — General Kearny was appoint- 
ed to command the Army of the West, with orders to con- 
quer the Spanish provinces of New Mexico and California. 
In the month of June, 1846, he started from Fort Leaven- 
worth, on the Missouri, and, after a journey of nearly 1000 
miles, reached Santa F4, which he occupied on August 18. 
Leaving a garrison here, he continued his march to Califor- 
nia, On his way ho received information that the province 
had been already conquered. He then sent back the main 
body of his troops to Santa F^, and, with 100 picked men, 
mai'ched to the Pacific coast. 

9. The conquest of California was achieved by Lieutenant 
Colonel Fremont and Commodores Sloat and Stockton. Fre- 
mont, a United States officer, was sent, in 1845, to explore 
the Salt Lake Valley, Califoi-nia, and Oregon. While busy 
with his explorations, he heard that war had been declared 
against Mexico, and, with his small force of 60 men, hasten- 
ed to California. Here, being joined by some .American set- 
tlers, he defeated the Mexicans in several sharp skirmishes, 
and drove them from that part of the connti-y. All this was 
done by the beginning of July, 1846. 

10. On the 7th of July, Commodore Sloat, with some 

7. Daaerilje the flrat moTCment of the divialon nnder Goueral Wool ? WHere te 
SauAnlonlof What wei-e 6l5 iieit movemeiilsf When did the ormisUcc end S 
WhatlookplaMBoouaftevf Where ia Saltillo ! To Hlat point did Taylor niiirct t 
What prevented him from going there 1 

8. Who commanded Che Army of the West f What was the object of this BipudU 
tion J What is aaid of Keamj's long march f What prevented him continuing It to 
Cahfornia with hie wholBcoramnnd* What did he then resolve te do? 

9. By whom wae California conqnered ? How did it huppeu that S'l'emout viae 
comieotBd With Its couqnest ? Dcseribe hia movemonts. 
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war vessels, boinliarded and took Monterey, on the Pacifle 
coast, Oa the 16th Commodore Stockton arrived, and, 
with Fremont, took poeseseion of Los Ang&los, Augnst 17th. 
When Kearny arrived at Los AngSloe in December, Fre- 
mont claimed the govemoi'ship ; but the former, being his 
superior officer, would not consent to this, and assumed the 
office February 8, 1847. 

11. Kearny, on leaving Santa F6, ordered Colonel Doni- 
phan to march into the Indian country, and compel the 
natives to promise peace. This Doniphan did, and then 
marched hia command of less than 1000 men to Chihuahua 
(che-whah'-whah), which he entered about the beginning of 
March. On his route he fought and defeated more than 
4000 Mexicans, under General Ponce de Leon, at Bracito 
ifirah-th&-to), December 25th, and again at Sacramento, Feb- 
ruary 28. Having rested his little army in Chihuahua near- 
ly six weeks, he pressed on to Saltillo, and joined Genei-al 
Wool May 22; His march, for more than 1000 miles through 
an enemy's country, was one of constant hardship, and is one 
of the most brilliant of the many brave a«te that marked the 
Mexican War. 

BIVENTO OF 1847-48. 

1, In the fallof 1840, during Taylor's armistice, the Amer- 
ican government offered the Mexicans terms of peace. These 
they refused, and General Winfield Scott, as commander-in- 
chief, was ordered to caiTy the war to the city of Mexico. 
The plan of the ensuing campaign was very simple ; he was 
to land near Vera Cruz, capture it, and then, by the shortest 
route, march to the capital In accordance with this ar- 
rangement, Scott ordered Taylor to send immediately the 
best of his troops, and with them Generals Worth and Quit- 
man, already distinguished for their bravery. Taylor was 
deeply mortified at receiving such an order, particularly as 
he was about to commence active operations ; but Scott was 

10. What WHS Commodore SloafB part in the coDqneatt and Stockton's ! Whera 
iBLoaAngeloB? Whnt fllBcnltj arose wlea Kearnj Bnivefl a6Uils place? 

11. What orders liad Koaray left at SaDto Fe( Whatwas Douiphan'a nost move- 
ment? WhereisChlhuahuat What bBtHee wete fought before Lo reached Ohibu- 
Bbna! Wiiiit ifl eald of his fiitnre movemeute, and 6! hIa march f 

N2 
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his snpeiior officer, an<l ho shortly dispatched the required 
ie-enf(ji cements to the neighborhood of Vera Cruz. 

2. General Taylor's Operations.— By the loss of these troops 
Taylor was left with little moi'e thau 5000 men, only 500 of 
whom were regulare. General Santa Anna, taking advan- 
tage of this weakness, moved against him from San Lnis 
Potfisi with nearly 20,000 Mexicans. Taylor determined to 
fell back and oppose the enemy in a narrow defile at Buena 
Vista {bvja'-nah vees'-tah), eleven miles fi-om Saltillo. When 
Santa Anna came up, February 23, he was so confident in 
his overwhelming riumbei"s that he sent word to Taylor he 
would give him one hour to surrender. The latter made 
use of the time in preparing for battle, which was continued 
from morning until sunset. 

3. The Americans expected to renew the struggle next 
morning ; but in the night Santa Anna i-etreated, leaving 
his dead and wounded, to the number of 2000, on the field. 
No other Important operations followed in this part of tlie 
country. In the summer. General Taylor, leaving "Wool in 
command, returned to the United States, where he was re- 
ceived with the most distinguished honor. 



WbRt Dttempt WHS made in tbs TJoilecl Stntes gc 
,f Wh»l WKB the planofthe campnlguf What 

■'— ■ ""^ this ftit severely by Taylor' 

■ Uie coQdiUon of Taylor's ! 



■! What advantage ivaB taken < 
jefcilbe the battle, 
uetulloweilf Wheia aW Gener 
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4. Campaign of General Scott. — On the 9th of March, 1847, 
General Scott, with 13,000 men, landed near Vera Cruz. The 
city was defended by the strong castle ofSan Juaa de Ulloa 
{sa-n^ohahn-da ool-lo'-ah). On the 18th Scott opened fire 
on the city and castle from his batteries. In this bombard- 
ment he was ass>i<itedby a powerful fleet undei Commodoie 
Connei On the 27th the i I'ltle ^mieDderedjWith 5000 pn^ 
onere and 500 pitcE' t iilil! m 




5. On the 8th of April, the adi anced foice, led by (jtenLial 
Twiggs, moved toward the capital by the Jalapa (hal-lah'- 
pah) road. SantaAuna, with 13,000 men, occupied the well- 
fortified mountain pass of Cen-o Gordo, at tlie foot of the 
Covdllleras. General Scott, meanwhile, had joined Twiggs 
with the rest of the troops, making in all about 8500 men. 
Avoiding a direct attack in front, Scott fell suddenly on the 

t Jftiid P How was the city defend- 
alege, and the result! 
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enemy in a quarter he least expected. Tlie Iieighta were 
carried, and 3000 prisoners and 43 pieces of artillery were 
captured, April IStli, 

6. The hi-illiant victory at Cerro Goi-do opened the way 
for the American army to Jalapa. Continuing their march, 
they captured the strong Castle of Perote (pcM-^-ta), situ- 
ated on a peak of the Eastern Cordilleras, which was aban- 
doned on their approach, April 2 2d. The city of Puebla 
{ptoeb'-lah), with 80,000 inhabitants, and the second lar- 
gest city of Mexico, was entered May 15th. Here General 
Sc6tt rested for several months, and waited for re-enforce- 
munts. This rest was greatly needed, for the climate had 
made sad havoc with the health of his men. At Puobla 
alone he was compelled to leave 1600 sick, and at Perote a 
groat number died during the summer. 

7. On the 1th of August General Scott left Puebla with a 
force increased to 10,000 men, and, on crossing the ridge of 
the Cordilleras, the anny saw stretched out beneath them 
the beautiful valley of Mexico. In the midst of this lay the 
capital, defended by strong works, which guarded the ap- 
proaches to the city, and behind these fortifications were 
32,000 Mexicans. The direct approach by the Vera Cruz 
road seemed to General Scott beset with jnost danger; and 
he ordered General Twiggs to turn to the left and occupy 
San Augustine, eight miJes south of the city, on the Acapnl- 
co (ah-kah-paoF-co) road. In Iront of this position were 
the fortiiied camp of Contreras (con-tra'-ras), the strong for- 
tress of San Antonio, and the heights of Cherubusco (ckoo- 
roo-boos'-ko), crowned with cannon, and well garrisoned. 

8. At sunrise, August 20, \M1, General Smith buret into 
the Mexican camp at Contreras, and oaptui-ed it in little 
more than fifteen minutes. A large number of prisoners 

6. Wbol movemeut follo«eaf Who opposed tlia mnrch of Twigge, and where? 
What vim the nmoout of the Americaa force when Scott cnme tip t DeeciibB the 
batUe EiuA \ts reanlta. 

II. What waa the result of the battle of Cerro Gordo f What fortified place was 
nest talien T What great dty was entered the followlog month 1 How long did the 
army remain here 1 Wby was reat necessary t 

T, Wben sad \<lth yibaX force did Scott leave Pnebia ! Wbat lay between them 
and tbe capltaU Describe the view the army had of the valley. What route diil he 
take toodvancetothecity? Why dtd he choose fliiBt What furtifiaitioUB were to 
be taken before he could enter the capital t 
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and 33 pieces of cannon were taken. General Worth, on 
the same day, stormed and took possession of San Antonio. 
He then joined General Pillow, and, by asaawlt, captured one 
of the defenses ofChenibusco; General Twiggs took anoth- 
er ; and the heights fell into the possession of the Americans. 
Meanwhile Santa Anna, who lay with 13,000 men nearer the 
city, made the most vigorone efforts to assist his garrisons, 
but was driven back with heavy loss. 

9. All these battles took place on the 20th of Angust. On 
that day more than 30,000 Mexicans, behind defenses of the 
strongest kind, had been utterly beaten by an anny of Amer- 
icans lees than one thu-d their number ; 4000 Mexicans were 
killed and wounded, and 3000 prisonera were taken; the 
American loss was HOO. Next day, Angust 21, General 
Scott advanced within three miles of the city. Santa Anna 
asked for an ai-mistice, which Scott granted, hoping to save 

8. Deecrilie the attsck on the camp at Contce 
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further bloodshed ; but the wily Mexican used the time to 
strengthen his works. As soon as Scott saw this he or^ei-ed 
an advance. 

10. Two powerful works still defended the city — Molino 
del Rey {mo-U-no delra) and Chapultepec (ohah^ol-ta-pek'). 
The first of these was stormed by General Worth, Septem- 
ber 8, and taken, after severe fighting on both sides. Four- 
teen thousand Mexicans were driven out of these defenses 
by 4000 Americans. Four days after, September 12, the 
American batteries opened on the Castle of Chapnltepec. 
Next day an assault was ordered, and, amid a scene of blood 
and carnage, the Americans entered the works. General 
Quitman pursued the fleeing enemy, and at nightfall rested 
at the gates of the capital 

11. During the night, Santa Anna, with what remained 
of his aiTny, escaped, and left the city authorities to manage 
matters as they could. They came humbly to General Scott 
begging for peace ; but the American general turned a deaf 
ear to their entreaties, and oivlered his troops to enter the 
capital. On September 14, 1847, the American army occu- 
pied the grand square of the city, and the American flag 
floated over the public buildings. 

12. When Santa Anna fled from the capital he made his 
way to the neighborhood of the city of Puebla, which was 
besieged by a Mexican force. Eighteen hundred sick Amer- 
icans had been left there, under Major Childs, and he suffered 
great hardships in tiying to defend the place. Fortunate- 
ly, General Lane arrived with re-enforcements for General 
Scott, and instantly attacked Santa Anna, defeated him, and 
relieved the garrison, 

13. The war was now at an end. Santa Anna was a fugi- 

9. state tha result of the daj'e work, Augnat 20. What occurred iicxt day? What 
Hgreement was CDiercd into by the two oppo^ug geuerala! To what uee did Santa 
Annapnt the time? Why wne tie flooistlce ended? 

10. What powerful worka defended the city llseh"! State how the flcst was taken. 
How was Chapnltepec taken T What progreaa was made by another pact of the 

cityf By whom was General Scott 
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tive ; his army was scattered. On the 2d of February, 1 848,. 
tho Mexican Congress eonclnded a treaty of peace with the 
American commie sionei-s at Guadalupe Hidalgo {gwah-daJi- 
loo-pa he-dahl'-go). By the terms of the treaty Mexico 
agreed to consider the Kio Grande as the western bounda- 
ry of Texas, and gave up to the United States the provinces 
of New Mexico and California. For this vast temtory the 
American government was to pay 115,000,000, and to as- 
sume debts due to certain citizens of the United States 
amounting to 13,500,000. The treaty was confirmed by the 
United States, and peace was proclaimed by President Polk 
on the 4th of July, 1848. 

14. The province of Upper California, stretching more 
than 650 miles along the Pacific coast, and nearly as many 
miles inland, contained at the close of the war scarce 15,000 

13. What was thfl state of the wiir after the siege of Puabia? What tool: place in 
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persons. It was not long before a thronging population 
found its way into the new territory. In February, 1848, 
gold was first discovei'ed at Captain Sutter's mill, on a 
branch of the Sacramento River, in Col6ma County, and 
soon in abundance in that neighborhood. The news spread 
with great rapidity, and crowds, not only from the United 
States, but from all parts of the world, flocked to the land 
of gold. By the year 1650 the population was estimated at 
nearly 100,000; in 1852 it numbered 264,000. 

15. In the year 1848 Wisconsin was admitted into the 
Union. The election for president was now approaching, 
and three parties appeared, ea«h of which placed a candidate 
in nomination. The two great parties were the Whig and 
the Democratic. The former nominated General Zachary 
Taylor, one of the heroes of the war j the latter, General 
Cass, of Michigan. The third party put in nomination ex- 
President Van Buren, and laid down the principle that it is 
the duty'of Congi-ess to prohibit the introduction of sla.very 
into any territory now possessed, or which may hereafter be 
acquired by the United States ; hence it was called the Free 
Soil party. In the election that followed. General Taylor, 
of Louisiana, was chosen President, and Millard Fillmore, 
of New York, Yice-Pi-esident. 



1. w 

2. What were the canseB of the Meiicno War! 

3. Who was Presiaent dnrlng Its eonOnimnoef 

6. Where maa Tajlor pramiDent before this time ? 

6. What led to the batUos of tte Sth and BIL of May, 1846! 

T. Describe theio. 

8. When and why did the United States declare war? 

». Wbat dlfferaDt lines of operation were detennlued oil ! 

10. Wliat wae the reaaU of Taylor's eipeditioQ ioto New Leou ? 

11. WhereisTampicof What happened here t 

13. What oveitiitos of peace wore mafle, and when f 

U. What was the esient and popnlatlon of Upper California at the close o. 
MeiicanWar? What event suddenly increased Its popalaUon ? Whativaathi 
tlmated popnlation to 1860 and in ISBil ! 

IB. When was WteconaiD admitted into ae Union? What is eald of the can 
tbr the pi-esWeucy ? Which were Iho two leading parties, and who were their r 
iueest Give theprindples andnomineeofthethlrdparty. Who were chosen 1 
ident and Vice-Prosident [ 
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13. Who commaudca the Array of the Ceiitia f 

15. When sud ia what way ilid be iutetlere with Taylor's plans! 

16. Describe the battle of Bueua Vieta. 

IT. In how many battles was Taylor engaged after thle V 

IS. Deectlbe tbe operations of the Army of the West. Give dates. 

li, Sketch bilefl; the conqnest of Califorbla. 

W. What difflenltlee oceutrea there between rival offlceiBf 

21. Bescribe tlie mavetnents of Colonel tkinlphan. 

22. Give a sketch of Oeaei'al Scott's flirat battle. 
SB. What route did his array take f 

24. Name the battles that occurred, between Vera Cruz aud tlic city of Mexico. 

25. What mountains were crossed ! 

26. When and wbere did the aimy rest for some lime t 
ST. Why WDS this test bo necessary ? 

S3. What lay on the other aide ot the mountalus i 
SB. How was the city of Meiico defended ? 

30. Describe the battles fought In the sulinrba of the city. 

31. How long n time intarvaned bet^veen the attack on Coiitreras and the eutrancit 
of Scott Into the capital > 

82. What Mexican general opposed Scott's advance ? 



3T, What was gained by the war f 
38. Name tbe pilai^pal American officers engaged. 
33. What immediate advantage Billowed the dose of 1 
40. How did ffilB affect the populaUon of tbe western 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



TATirivS ADMIMalKATlOW, 1849--1850. 

1. PpF^TRT"hT TviLOK K^iii his military career in the 
Northwest in the War of 1 81 2, 
We have already seen him an 
active Boldier in Florida, and 
one of the heroes of the Mex- 
ican War, In the month of 
feeptemter, 1849, the people 
nf California met in conven- 
I ion, and adopted a eonstitn- 
tion excluding slavery from 
the Territory. In the Febru- 
ary following, California pe- 
titioned Congi-ess for admia- 
aion into the Union as a free 
state Then arose a struggle 

p « UMiT lAiioB m ^]jj^^ body sQ bitter and so 

determined that miny of the Southern members threatened 
to secede iiom the Union it California was admitted with a 
free constitution Outside of Congress the excitement was 
equally gieat, ind mmy weie alarmed for the peace of the 
country. 

2. White the excitement was at its height, Henry Clay 
brought forward in the United States Senate a plan of com- 
promise. Other statesmen did the same. Then a commit- 
tee of thirteen was appointed, Clay being chairman, to con- 
sider the different plans. On the 9th of May, 1850, this oom- 

1. What is fli^d of thenewPr«Biaenl! What movBmeat took plsce in Callfonila 
lalS49? When did Calirnmia seek admlsaioD into the UnioD ae a state f What was 
the feeling in Ckingnee on the subject of the petition r How fur did the excitement 
spread r 
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mlttee reported a bill admit 
ting California with its free 
constitntion, but proposing at 
the same time additional meae 
urea, on which account it was 
nicknamedthe"0ranibu8Bill ' 
3. The chief of these weie 
that a tract of land east of 
California, on a part of which 
the Morraona lived, should be 
erected into the Territory of 
TJtah, without slavery; also 
that New Mexico should be 
made a territory, and nothing 
said about slavery ; further, """ '"^' 

that slavery in the District of Columbia ahould be abolished ; 
and, last, a law was recommended providing for the arrest 
and return to their masters of all slaves that should escape 
into the Free States. While the discussion of this bill was 
going on in Congress, President Taylor was seized with a 
sudden illness, and died July 9, 1850. Vice-President Fill- 
more immediately assumed the office of President. 




ADMTHiaTRATIOJT, 1850-1853. 

1, Thb Compromise Act became a law September 9,1860. 
President Fillmore, during his entire administration, enforced 
its provisions with all the powers of the government. It ap- 
peared for a time to quiet the excited feeling of the coun- 
try ; but the enforcement of that part called the Fugitive 
Slave Law gradually produced intense bitterness at the 
North. The law was there evaded, sometimes resisted ; and 
this greatly increased the ill feeling in the Southern States. 

2. WlnnaiinetorwftrawitliaplaiitoSnrmoiilKellieBBdifflenltieaf What Ibllowed t 
On what did this Bommitteefleletinlnef What name did the latter receire » Why? 

S. Name the chler o( tbeee meaanres r What impartUDt event occarred wbtle the 
debate was going og iu Coug^ eaa ? 

1. When did the Compmmlee Act beoome a lawf How did Fillmnre rejard Itl 
What effect did (t prodnce on the conntry f How was it received In the North f 
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3 III the year 1851, some 
wihl aud restless spirits in the 
South and Southwest handed 
themselves together for the in- 
vasion of the island of Cuba. 
Led by General Lopez, they 
landed on the coast of that 
island to the number of 480. 
Only a short time elapsed be- 
foie nearly all of them were 
made prisoners; and Lopez, 
with a number of his follow- 
en=, was shot by the Spaniards. 
1 the year 1862, came near being 
invohed m a war with England about the deep-sea fisher- 
ies. A treaty had been made S4 years before, in which it 
was settled that the Americans should not fish within three 
milcsof the shores of the British provinces, England claimed 
that this shut out the Americans from the large bays ; the 
latter, on the other hand, said tliey had a right to iish in 
these, provided they kept three miles from the shores. The 
qnairel rose to such a height that England and the United 
States both sent war-shipa to the disputed ground. Fortu- 
nately, bloodshed was prevented; and American fishermen 
finally, in 1854, secured equal rights to fish any where in the 
bays of the British possessions. 

4, Mr. FiUmore's administration has the honor of sending 
out an expedition in the year 1852 to open the Japanese 
Empire to American trade. It consisted of a squadron un- 
der the command of Commodore Perry, the youngest broth- 
er of the famous Captain Perry of theWar of 1812. The 
successful prosecntion of the enterprise falls within the his- 
tory of the next administration. 

6. As the time approached for the election of President in 

2. What expeaidou was etatted in I9B1 ? What was ita fate f 
S. Whntdispnle thteateued dongef in issa r What treaty hafl beeu made with. En- 
gland in refereace to the fisheries f What conatrucBon was placert on this by the 
Bnglish-aiid Americtin flBhermen? To what point did the qnarrel rise? How aud 
whea WHS the matter fiuaJly settled ! 

4. For what paacefnl expedition is Mr. Fillraore'B adiuiuistiatiuu (iiatiugiiishea! 
Who oomnmndaa itf 
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1852, it was seen that the " Omnibus Bill" had not produced 
peraiaueiit peace throughout the country. The people were 
divided on the slavery question. The extreme party in the 
South talked earnestly of Southern rights ; at the North a 
small but increasing minority urged that the government 
should separate itself from all connection with slavery. Both 
of these parties advocated a dissolution of the Union; but 
these were the extreme views. An influential body in the 
South, and a very large majority of the people in the North, 
adhered to the act of 1850, 

6. The nominations for Pi-esident were made in the fall 
of 1852. The Democrats presented the name of Franklin 
Pierce, of Now Hampshire, and at the same time declared 
that they stood by the Compromise Act. The Whigs nom- 
inated General Scott, and they also affirmed the justice of 
the " Omnibus Bill." There were, however, leading Whigs 
and Democrats who thought the Compromise Act to be 
wrong ; that the Territories ought to be free from slavery ; 
that the general government infiinged on the rights of the 
states by capturing fugitive slaves within their borders ; and 
that the government should throw its influence against slav- 
eiy. These persons met as the Free Soil party, and nomi- 
nated John P. Hale, of New Hampshire. At the election 
Franklin Pierce received a large majority of all the votes 
cast ; and William R. King, of Alabama, was chosen Vice- 
President. 



1853-1857. 

1. Fbankiin Pieecb, a man of note in his own state, had 
been a member of Congress, and a United States senator. 
He had also distinguished himself as a brave and able offi- 
cer in the Mexican War. 

"sTwhat wss tbe stats of political feeline 1q the fall of ISSSf Give the estreme 
views North aod South. Wliflt was the opiuiou of the great hody otthe people! 

a. How many ptirUee pteaented pre^dential caDdidalee? What poslOoD was as- 
fumea by th« Wbiga and the Democrats oa the Compromise Act? What were the 
tiewaofthe Free Soil party f Wliatwas the tesnlt of iho election! 

1. What official pOBitlone hsd President Pleite occupied! 
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2. A dispute had ai-isen 
with Mexico in 1852 about 
bound'iries between New 
Mexico and the province of 
Chihuahua, This was set- 
tled in the early part of Mr, 
Pierce's term by the pur- 
chise of alarge tract ofland 
which was erected into the 
Territory of Arizona. An- 
other early and most impor- 
tant measure was the send- 
ing out of expeditions in the 
yeirl853 to explore the best 
routes for a Pacific railroad. 
This was the first movement in that great enterprise which, 
in our own day, has brought into rapid communication the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 

3. The Japanese expedition has been already noticed. In 
the summer of 1853, Commodore Feny entered the Bay of 
Jeddo, Japan, with Ms squadron. On the 14th of July he 
obtained an audience of the emperor, by whom lie was re- 
ceived with high honors. Some necessary delay then oc- 
curred ; but in the month of March, 1854, the commodore 
obtained a treaty by which the United States were allowed 
to trade with Japan. America has the distinguished honor 
of being the first nation of the West to which that empire 
opened her ports. 

4. In December, 1853, Mr, Douglas, in the United States 
Senate, brought forward a bill for the organization of two 
new territories north of latitude 36° 80', under the names of 
Nebraska and Kansas. In this famous bill was inserted the 
provision that slavery should be allowed to enter the teni- 
tories if the people there desired it. This was generally 
known as "Popular" or "Squatter Sovereignty," and was 
contrary to the Missouri Compromise of 1820, which ex- 



S. What diBpnte hi 


id ftHaen with Maxim? How woe tl; 


ilBMttlea? 
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tent espeditions wev 










■ history of iha expedition to Jupau. 
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pressly prohibited glavei-y in all territories north of 36° 30'. 
The bill met with great opposition in Congress, and pi-o- 
duced intense feeling throughout the North. It, however, 
passed both houses, and became a law in May, 1854. 

5. The contest was now removed from Congress to Kan- 
sas. The question whether slavery should be admitted be- 
ing left to the settlers, a struggle commenced between the 
Free State and pro-Slavery men so bitter as to produce civil 
war in the territory. The struggle, which was watched 
with extraordinary interest throughout the whole country, 
was still going on when the time for the presidential elec- 
tion arrived in 1856. The Democi-atic party put in nomina- 
tion James Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, and declared the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act to be just and proper. The Whig 
party had broken up and disappeared. The Republican 
party sprang into existence, adopting the views of the Free 
Soil party, and nominated John C. Fremont for President. 
A small party, known as the "Americans," or " Know Noth- 
ings," nominated Millard Fillmore. The Democj-ats tri- 
umphed, and James Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, was elected 
President, and John C. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, Vice-Pi-es- 
ident. 

SECTION IV. 
Buchanan's administration, 1857-1861. 
1. James Buohanatt had been a member of the United 
States Senate, afterward Secretai-y of State under President 
Polk, and minister to England during the administration of 
President Pierce. The Monnons in Utah, at the instigation 
of Brigham Young, their leader, broke out into open rebel- 
lion against the United States authorities in 1867, and or- 
dered the United States judge from the territory. An army 

i. What propOBiUon was bronght foi-ward in 18611 f Wliat celebraled provislou woa 
insei'leain theblUf Bywhatnama iBthiagenerallyknownt Witb what did It con- 
flict f How was the hill received? What waa ita buccbbb in Congress f 

a. How .fflt did IhiH nettle the conleat ? What ia eaid of the atm^le P What took 
piaee (Jnrhig the height of the eicitenientf Whowne nominated hy the Democtale, 
and on what platfnrm! What liecame of the WWg partj ? Whnt party now ap- 

ia said ofthe third party; Who were chosani 
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of 2500 men was sent out to reduce tbem to oberlience ; but 
in the spring of 1858 the Mormons quietly submitted to the 
authority of the United States officers. 

2, The contest about slavery 
in Kansas went on. But the 
slavery agitation was uot con- 
fined to that territory; it was 
very violent in Congress, and 
spread throughout the coun- 
try. This agitation was in- 
creased by the action of some 
of the Fi-ee States, which pass- 
ed"PerBonal Liberty Bills" to 
secure fugitive slaves the right 
of triah These acte filled the 
people of the Slave States with 
bitter indignation. In Kansas, 
both the Free State and the 
pro-Slavery parties claimed the government of the tenitory. 
After a severe and long-continued contest, the anti-Slavery 
party triumphed, and Kansas was admitted under a Free 
State Constitution, but not till the year 1861, in the follow- 
ing administration, Minnesota was meanwhile admitted in 
1858, and Oregon in 1859. 

3. On the night of October 16, 1859, John Brown, an act- 
ive Free State settler in Kansas, and 21 companions, seized 
the United States Arsenal at Harper's Ferry, Virginia. This 
^mall party held possession of the arsenal for nearly two 
days. A body of state and national troops attacked them, 
killed 13, and captured the rest, except two, who escaped. 
On Brown's trial by the State of Virginia, he avowed that it 
was his object to produce a rising among the slaves, and 
then conduct them to the Free States. He steadOy denied 
that he was aided or encouraged by any persons in the 




1. What Is atJd of Predflent Bnchnnau ? What tranble broke out In the Far West 
What mearareB were taken hy the govetnment t How was the diffiontty setHed f 

2. What Ib aaia of the Blarery n^tntlou In Kmib 



admitted as a Proc Stntj 



■a and elsewhere f 
e Sonth regard Ihiaf 
f triumplied? Whsnwi 
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Noi'tii, although every effort was made by the counsel of the 
state to draw from him this confession, ' Prompt conviction 
followed the trial, and John Brown and six of his compan- 
ions were hanged. 

4, The feeling in the South against the North after John 
Brown's raid greatly increased in bitterness ; and the year 
1880 was marked by a more violent agitation of the slavery 
question, which was increased by tbe presidential election. 
A Democratic convention met to nominate candidates at 
Charleston in the month of April. Those delegates who 
were advocates of extreme Southeni views were unable to 
control tbe convention, and left it in a body ; and those who 
remained nominated Stephen A. Douglas, of Illinois, for Pres- 
ident. Tho Southera delegates met in June, and nominated 
John C. Breckinridge, of Kentucky. Another email party 
nominated John Bell, of Tennessee. The Repablican party 
brought befoi'e the people Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois, as 
its candidate. In the election that followed, Mr. Lincoln 
was chosen President, and Hannibal Hamlin, of Maine, Vice- 
President. 

5. All through the canvass the Southern politicians had 
threatened to carry the South out of the Union if Mr. Lin- 
coln were elected. In December they began 'to put their 
threats in execution. On the 17th of the month a convention 
assembled at Charleston, and on the 20th declared the State 
of South Carolina to be no longer in the Union. As a I'ea- 
son for this course, it was alleged that the Northern States 
had violated the Constitution by posing the personal lib- 
ei-ty bills, thus nullifying the Fugitive Slave Act, and by 
the election of a President oppo'sed to slavery. The leaders, 
however, freely declared that secession was neither produced 
by Mr. Lincoln's election nor by the non-exectition of the 
above act ; the movement had been gathering head for thir- 
ty yeai-s. Tbe states of Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, Geor- 

3. WhowiiBJohnBroKiif Whiit mdliesiia his partydo in October* Whathap- 
peued to blm and his eompanione ? What was Browa's BlatemeDt on hie trialF 
What attempt was mada on his trial! What was his fats ? 

4. How did all this operate on pnblic feeling at the Sonth f How was this Kellng 
increasedr What is said of the Democratic Convention nod its nomination f Men- 
tion Uie other nomlneea, and the parties tliey i-cprescnled. Who were fhi^een Pies- 
1 dent and ■^oo-PresidBn t f 

O 
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gia, Louisiana, and Texas followed the lead of South Caro- 
lina in less than six weeks. , 

6 On the 4th of Februaiy, 1861, delegates from six of 
the seven seceding states met 
at Montgomeiy, Alabama, and 
formed % government, called the 
Confedeiatc States of America, 
On the 'tfh ol February, Jeffer- 
son Davia, late United States 
senatoi fiom Mississippi, was 
elected piov isional President, 
nil Alexandei H Stephens, of 
I uigia,Vice Piesident. Both 
Hi.li. slioitly aftei re-elected for 
SIX jtai-s. 

1 Before the Confederate goT- 
emment was oi^auized in Feb- 
luary, the Southern leaders seized ail the forts and 
nals belonging to the United States withm their bordei-s, 
^\ ith tlie exception of i oi ts Moultrie and feumter in Charles- 
ton Haibor, Foit Pickens, neai Pensacola, and a few posts 
in Florida. In the places seized was an immense quantity 
of g(ins and militaiy stores, valued at nearly $20,000,000, 
all of which fell into the hands of the Confederates. 

8. Tlie condition of things at Washington, during these 
proceedings, was very deplorable. Pi-esident Buchanan 
took no active measures to prevent the seizure of United 
States property. Genei-al Seott wai-ned him and urged him 
to act with vigor, bat he did nothing. General Cass, of 
Michigan, Secretary of State, I'esigned in disgust because 
Buchanan would not interfere. The President's cabinet v/as 
composed largely of Southern men, or those who sympa- 
thized with them. The little army Was scattered at far dia- 

0. What tbreatB had been made during Ihe canvass? Whot occurred after the 
election? What tookplacaon tbo nth andaoth of December? WhatreaaoiiEwere 
asalgned !n tho Conventiou tor tbia step? What states followed in the wake of 
South Carolina? 

fl. ^"hat Important Btep was taken in Febroary, 1B6M 'Wllo wore chosen perma- 
nont PreeideBt and Vica-Preaidsnt f , 

1. WhM prompt movemeu ta wera made by t^e South Vetore the Montgomeiy Con- 
vention met f How much United Slnlea property waaBbtaloed by these seizures f 
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taut points. The navy was in the same condition. To 
crown all, the President w^ only half-liearted, and hesitated 
to use promptly the means at his command. There were 
attempts, during the winter, hoth in and out of Congress, to 
arrange matters ; but nothing came of these movements, 
and the country drifted rapidly into ei\il a^ii 

9. Affairs were meanwhile drawing to i ciisis m ChiileR- 
ton Havhor, Anderson, with some sixty men, abindoned 
Fort Moultrie, and occupied the moie important post of 
Fort Sumter. At diiferent points on ^e haihoi shou, and 




at Foit Mf ultiie, the Carohniana pUiited c-tnoon tommand 
ing the h-irhor indFort Sumtei Anderson being short of 
proiisionf, and needmg le-enforcements, the steani'ihip Stai 
of the West was sent from New Yoik with suppheu, and a 
detachment of 250 men to his assistance. At the mouth of 
the harbor she was fired on by the Carolina batteries, and 
compelled to return. This was on the 9th of January, 1861. 
In this state of affairs, marked by vigor and decision at the 



what resuUf Wb at was Cass's 



ned him, and with 
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South, and irresolution at the North, Mr. Buchanan's term 
flrew to a close. 



SECTION V. 

THB CAUSES OP THE OIVIL WAB. 

1, As we have now nearly reached the beginning of the 
Civil War, it becomes necessary to review, in a brief way, 
the most striking events in that long line which led to this 
gi'eat calamity. We have seen that negro slavery in the 
United States began in 1620 with the importation of slaves 
by a Dutch vessel into the colony at Jamestown. The use 
of slaves was not confined to Virginia, bnt was encouraged, 
in course of time, in all the thirteen colonies. It will be re- 
membered that the Puritans of New England enslaved the 
Indians at the close of the Pequod and King Philip's Wars. 

2. Negro slavery, during the colonial times, spread and 
increased more rapidly in the South, because the climate 
thei'e was warmer, the soil in many places richer, and be- 
cause tobacco, which, until the close of the Revolution, was 
the chief production, needed cheap labor for its cultiva- 
tion. The distribution of slaves throughout the original 
thirteen states, together with Tennessee and Kentucky, will 
best be seen from the following table, drawn up in 1790, 
seven years after theclose of the Revolutionaiy War. 

New Hampshire 158 1 Maryland 303,036 

Rhode Island ' 9!53 I Vii-^ini,. _ 203,427 

ConneotJcut S.Ti.y . jMjril, '..j.iolitin 100,573 

Massnchiisettf ,. none. South Caralinn 107,094 ■ 

NewTmk 21,3+4 Georpa 29,36* 

New Jeraej- 11,423 Tenneissee 8,417 

PeoUBjlvania 8,737 Keiituelty ll,880x 

Delaware 8,887 Totnl 697,837 

9. Wherewoi'fiDffBirsdrnwiiigtoacrfslaf WbatwaatheaUnatloiiof [hlngstheref 



1. Waat ravlew now becomes necessary f Wbatliaa alrendy been seen elsewhere? 
Was elaveiy In this way confined to Virginia f How do we know that the holding 
(itslftves wasnot regarflBd with abhorrence In iheNortlietn colonics? 

2. Why did negro slavery spread more esteuslYely in the South ? What was Uie 
whole number of slaves in the year ITflOf Whatatnle hadnoneP What great Mid- 
dle State In proportion to its sise had the smallest number! Which tour Btates had 
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From this it will be noticed that from 1620 till 1790, a peri- 
od of 170 years, the number uicreased from 20 to 700,000. 
Of these it is supposed that 300,000 at least were imported 
directly from Africa. From 1790 to 1860, a period of 70 
years, the number increased from 700,000 to 4,000,000 ; and 
we must remember that the importation of elavee was for- 
bidden after the year 180S. 

3, Aftertheyear 1793, the cultivation of cotton as a great 
staple became possible by the remarkable invention of Whit- 
ney's cotton gin. The exportation began almost immedi- 
ately after thig, and thus the two gi'eat exported staples of 
the Southern States came now to be tobacco and cotton. 
Through these the interests of the South in slave labor kept 
growing stronger and strongei'. On the other band, in the 
North, becoming populous by free immigration, the opposi- 
tion to slaveiy steadily increased. The South, previous to 
this new era introduced by the cotton gin — that is, until the 
close of the decade following the Revolution — was far from 
being a uuit on the question of slavery. No one spoke 
more strongly against it than the great Virginian, Thomas 
Jefferson. When, as late as l784,'V"irginia ceded her rights 
to Western temtory, it was Thomas Jeiferson who, in Con- 
gress, brought forward the proposition that all this great 
domain should be sacred to free labor. 

4, As the Northesn States increased more rapidly in pop- 
ulation, the eifotts of Southern statesmen were, on this ac- 
count, conitantly directed toward keeping up the balance 
of power; that is, m tiymg to prevent the admission of 
more Free States than Slave States. Byithese efforts they 
were able foi a long time to keep the Senate equally bal- 
anced, because theie were only two senators from each 
state; but they could not prevent the Free States from 
gaining, through their population, a majority in the House 
of Representatives. 



3. What i^markable 1n™Uou wps ma< 
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4. Id what way did SonUiem BtateBmer 
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S18 GENERAL REFLECTIONS. 

5. To illustrate how carefully this admission of Free and 
Slave States waa watched and regulated, we will notice the 
condition of things at three different dates — 1819-1845, and 
1848. At the close of the year 1819 there were twenty-two 
states, eqnally divided — eleven to the North, eleven to the 
South. The Northern States were New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Vermont, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jei-sey, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois. The 
Southern were Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Alaba- 
ma, Mississippi, Louisiana, 

6. In 1845 tlaere were twenty-six states. Missouri and 
Florida, two slaveholding states, balanced the two non- 
slaveholding states, Maine and Michigan. Though the bal- 
ance of states was thus pi-esevved, the preponderance of pop- 
ulation was with the North, for there was an immeuse terri- 
tory there rapidly filling with settlere; on the other hand, 
the area of Southern territory was exhausted. To meet this 
want, and at the same time retain the equal number of Free 
and Slave States, TesM, in 1848, waa admitted, with her vast 
territory secured by the war ; Wisconsin, a Free State, waa 
admitted shortly after. Now there were 30 states, 15 North- 
ei-n, 15 Southern, Shortly after the close of the Mexican 
War, California, Oregon, and Minnesota admitted, gave a 
majority to the North of three states, and in Congress a ma- 
jority of six senators and sixty representatives. 

7. We are now able to understand the object of those long 
straggles for power in and out of Congress which ended at 
last in civil war. 

These were principally — 

1. The contest, on the admission of Missouri as a slave 
State, ending in the Missouri Compromise Act — 1820 — Mon- 
roe's administration, 

slates were ibere in 1S19, and bow dWided f Which of these were aclmltted aTler 

ft What was the iinmber of stnleB in IM5 ? What BtaleH had been admitted since 
131B,andhowdi"ldedf What is eaidof the reolbBianco of power between the two 
aectionaofthetTnlon. In what way waa tiiiB temedledlDlBiSt Whatwasnow the 
nnmbcr, and how divided? Howdid the admission of Ciiilforaia, Oregon, audMlji- 
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CAUSES OF THE CIVIL WAR. 319 

2. Tho opposition of the South to the Taeipp, which they 
said was making the North rich. at their expense — 1828 — 
Adams's administration, and onward, 

3. The doctrine of Nulufication and State Rights, al- 
most ending in secession and wai' — 1832 — Jackson's ad- 
ministration. 

i. The Annexation of Texas, and, as a re8nlt,'WAE with 
Mexico — 1846 — Tyler's administration; 1840-48 — Polk's 
administration. 

5. The Compromise Act op 1850, called also the Omnibns 
Ac t — FiUmore's administration — in v ol ving 

6. The Kansas Nebeaska Steugglb, through the aboli- 
tion of the Missouri Compromise, thus pernutting the peo- 
ple of new teiTitories to determine the question of slavery 
in them,- under what was known as the doctrine of popular 
or squatter sovereignty — 1853 — Pierce's administration. 

This was the crisis of the struggle ; and when in this the 
North gained the victory, the contest in Congress for power 
was seen to be virtually at an end. The Sonth felt that there 
was nothing left for them but seeeesion from a Union that 
they no longer loved ; and the North determined that the 
Union should not be broken up. What could come of this 
but war? 

8. But the Southern leaders, while preparing for war, re- 
peatedly expressed their fii-m belief that the Korth would 
not fight, and that the separation would be a peaceful one; 
that, moreover, the North was disunited ; and that, last and 
best of all, England and France would be on their side, be- 
cause the greater part of the cotton produce of the world 
was in the South, and Europe needed this for her factories. 
On the other hand, the North felt equally sure that the South 
did not mean war, because they thought the South would 
never take up arms with 4,000,000 of slaves in their midst. 
They therefore treated the threats of the South as mere idle 
menace, and regarded their bitterness of feeling as arising 
out of their loss of power, which bitterness time would soon 
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Each section was grievously mistaliun about the 
feelings of the other, and a aiugle spark was all that was 
needed to fire the magazine. 



EEVIBW QUESTIONS.— 1849-1881. 

I. How wae Hntrleou dlatlneulahea before he became PreBiileut f 

a. When, audia whBt Wflj, dill CaHlOmLa become a source oi' contention? 

3. What was the object, and what were Ibe chief poiata of the Omnibus R 

4. What importanl event occurred durhig ths iliscueeiou of the hill f 
0. Who succeeded Hairleon r 

8. How did the Compi'omlBe operate when pot hi foree ? 
T. Who was President Flllmoi-e ? 

8. Give the principal events of his ndmlnisttstlon ? 

9. What mlEnnderstandins occurred with England iu ISS!? 
ID. How was this settled ! 

II. What espedition was sent out In Fillmore's adraluletratlonf 
IB. Descilhe Senator Donglaa's remarliable bill of 1SS3. 

18. How was it received io Congreaa and by the cooDtry P 
14. What took place duilug the escitement of the dlscnssiOD, as evindng t 
inge of the people f 
IB. What was the state of pnhllc feeling during the election of 1864? 

16. What party came into esletenee then? ondBtoteite principles. 

17. Sketch the principles of the other political parties. 

18. Which views Irinmphed, and bow f 
IB. Who was Buchanan? 

W. What were the chief events of hla ndmiulatratlon? 

ai. QivB the bletory of the Kflnsaa t(nesUoii ? 

SS. HowwQB this complicated by the action of sonic of the Free Stutes? 

aa. Whflt was the great contest dnrtog Buchanan's adffliuietiatlou ? 

3i. Give the parUcnlars of John Brown's raid, and the efCecl it produced. 

as. Bow did all this affect the Presidential canvass ? 

SB. StAte the particidarsoftheCnnventioiia at Charlestjin and elsewhere? 

er. What fbllowed the election of Liucolu, andhowsoonF 

9S. Slnte the ground of eecessloo as given by the Sonth. 

SB. Name (he flrst Confederate Stales, and give accomit of their orgatiizafii 

30. waat Is said of the movemeuts iu the South > 

31. WhBt did Bachflnan do? 
3a. What attempts wi 



th? Wbatk-aaldofthemntaalia 
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nvEsra Of 1861, 



CI-IAPTEE IX. 

LINCOLN'S ADMINISTEATIOK. -CIVIL WAE.— ISCl-ieCS. 



1. This history of Abraham LiiicoId, the new ijrcsidcnt, fur- 
nishes a striking proof of the fa«t 
that, in the United States, povei- 
ty prevents no citizen from using 
to the highest position in the gift 
of the people. In the yeai 1818 
his father moved flora Kentucky 
into Indiana, wheie, at the age 
of eight years, young Lincoln, 
axe in hand, assisted in cleaiin[> 
away the forest. His entii l 
school education, until manhood, 
did not amonnt to moie than 
one year. At the age of twenty 
one he removed to IlIinoH, wheie, 
while keeping a stoie, he studied 
law, boiTOwing each evening the 
law-hooka, and retuinmT them ii 
chosen to the Legislatuie, became a lawyer, wa.f sent a 
resentative to Congie^s, and, in i canvass foi the po=!ition 
of United States Senitoi, was deleated by Judge Douglas 
It was this contest thit bi ought him prominently befoie tbo 
country, and led the w ay to his nomination ia Pi esident 

2. Attack on Fort Sumter — ^^Vhen Lincoln entered on his 
duties, March 4, Major Anderson, was still in possession ot 
Fort Sumter. The Confederates heard that the United 




lining 



and of his studies n 
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322 LINCOLN S ADMINISTRATION. 

States govermneiit would re-enforce and provision the fort 
at all risks ; they therefore deteiTnined to capture it before 
this could be done. On the morning of April 13, they open- 
ed fii-e from their batteri^, and the bombardment was con- 
tinued for 34 hoTira. ^t the end of that time many of the 
guns in the fort were dismantled, and the handful of men 
composing the garrison was so utterly worn out, that An- 
derson was compelled to surrender. No lives were lost on 
either side during the attack. 

3, The telegraph published throughout the country the 
news of the bombardment, and its result. In the South, and 
pai-ticulai^Iy in South Carolina, the people were wild with 
joy. At the North the news was genevally received with 
astonishment and profound indignation. It was plain now 
that war had begun. There was no longer any doubt as to 
what the South meant, and 75,000 volunteer for three 
months sprang to arms at the call of President Lincoln, 
April 14. The attack on Fort Sumter united the South as 
well ae the North. States that had before hesitated soon 
joined the Confederacy — Virginia on the 17th of April; 
Arkansas, May 8 ; North Carolina, May 20 ; and on the 20th 
of Jnne, Tennessee, making the number of Confederate States 
eleven. Missouri and Kentucky remained nentral. 

4. Virginia had scarcely passed the act of secession when 
250 of her militia were sent to seize the United States Arse- 
nal at Harper's Ferry, The officer in command, on their ap- 
proach, April 18, destroyed a portion of the muskets, set 
Are to the buildings, and retreated north into Pennsylvania. 
At the same time the Virginians were planning to surprise 
the great navy yard at Norfolk. Hearing this, the officer 
in command, without waiting to strike a blow for its de- 
fense, spiked the cannon, scuttled or burned the war-ships, 
and set fire to the buildings. Notwithstanding this de- 
struction, April 20, the Confederates obtained nearly 2000 

a What wns the fltnte of affslra In CharleBton Hnrbor fu March f On what did the 
Confederntfls tesolve, aud why? When was the bomhatdmeot hegunt What is 
eai(loritecoutlDiiB4ioe,aiia thereauTtf 

«. How was the news received In the Sonth? How at the North P What did the 
people of the North at last realise ? How did theyehowtheirspint nn^ delaraiina- 
tion! What movements took place In the South f Name nil the Coufeileratc States 
in June, 16U1. What two etntea remained nentml ! 
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cannon, besides a vast amonnt of stores ; and they afterward 
raised some of the vessels that had been sunk. The United 
States property destroyed and captured here was valued at 
ten millions of dollara. 




April, only two days after the President's proclamation, the 
Sixth Massachusetts Regiment left Boston for the capital. 
Oo the 19th, while passing throngh the streets of Baltimore, 
it was attacked by a secession mob, and three soldiers were 
killed and eight wounded. It made its way, however, to the 
capital, where it was soon joined by other regiments from 
the Northern States. For the present the capital was safe, 
and President Lincoln, May 3, made a call for 83,000 men 

4 Id what way did Vlrg^ula first show her aeal i AgnlDst ;vhAt other ImporUnt 
point did her troops move ! What was the conduct or the United States officer at 
that placcf How dM the Confederacy profit bj this captnra J To what extent wore 
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iring the w 



The troops 




for the army and navy, to si 
were speedily riised 
6 The War nVrgna. — The United States government 
he d Bsession of Fortress Mon- 
a the entrance to the Chesa^ 
peake General B. F. Butler, of 
M a huaetts, was stationed here 
n May, with a force increased 
p sen y to 12,000 men. A de- 
hme t from General Magruder's 
a n y f 8000 Confederates was en- 
a np d so near the fort that they 
be ame troublesome. In attempt- 
o dislodge them at Big Beth- 
pi ty of the Union troops was 
a d June 10th. 
r A force, composed principally 
ot Ohio and Indiana nieo, was sent, under General M'Clellan, 
into Western Virginia He pushed the Confederates so vig- 
orously that they were beaten at Phiiippi on June 3d, and 
again at Rich Mountain on -the ilth of July. A few days 
after, at Carrick'sFord, on Cheat River, General Garnett, the 
Confederate, mado a stand, but was himself killed, and his 
troops were compelled to flee. In the latter of these battles 
M'Clellan was assisted by an able officer. Colonel Rosecrans. 
On August 10, Rosecrans, now made a genei'al, assaulted Gen- 
eral Floyd, the late Union Seci-etary of War, now at the head 
of a Confederate force, at Camifex Feny, on the Gauley Eiv- 
ci', and compelled him to retreat. At Cheat Mountain, the 
Confederates, under Robert E. Lee, were I'cpulsed September 
I4th, and shortly the enemy retired from Western Virginia. 
8. The Union forces at Wiwhington crossed the Potomac 



B. What citj was thteBtened bj 
thatcinneloltfrointlieNDrlli? ^ 
ton Bated f What oall was made 1 

6. Wnnt important place Jn Vir, 
What force was hare In Juae? B 



T. What occmrea In WeeM 
What oUier officer dlfltlngi 
KiYiT? Whflt ivaa the resu 



mfeflerates t What wae the flral aseietflnce 

"icotreilOK itamafch! How wasWaahlug. 

Praaiaant, and how vrns It matf 

inia remained in the bands of the government F 
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idetl the Union troops? 
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Phillpplf Roinnejf 
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and oeeupied Alexandria, nine miles below Washington, May 
as, General M'Dowell in command. TIip Confederate army, 
tinder General Beauregard (6<i-m ^owrf), was encamped, to- 
ward the end of June, at Manassas Junction, 27 miles from 
Alexandria. As the Confederate government was about to 
assemble at Richmond, the new capital, on the 20th of Jply, 
it was deemed necessary by the United States goverament 
to make a forward movement. M'Dowell accordingly ad- 
vanced, and, on the 21st of July, attacked Beauregard at 
Bull Rvm, a small stream in front of the enemy. The forco 
on each side was between 20,000 and 30,000. 

9. The fighting in the forenoon was favorable to the 
Unionists. , As the day wore on, the enemy received re- 
enforcements under General Joseph E, Johnston, and these 
turned the tide of battla M'Dowell's troops were seized 
with panic, and fled in great disorder, leaving bebind them 
nearly 1600 killed and wounded, and as many more prison- 
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Beauregard (lid not 
pureue ; had he done so, 
he might have eutered 
Washington, so gi-eat 
was the confusion, SAa. 
this was the first impor- 
tant battle between the 
two armies, the defeat 
at first greatly depress- 
e I the spirits of the 
N:rth. The disgrace 
yis all the harder to 
bear when it became 
tr own how tho Confed- 
erates were re-enfoiv3ed 
1 fortunate a mo- 
ment. General Patter- 
son, with 20,000 men, 
had been ordei'ed to watch General Joseph E. Johnston, who 
had just been forced to evacuate Harper's Ferry, and pre- 
vent him from joining Beauregard at Manassas. Instead 
of this, he permitted Johnston to slip away fi'om him to 
Bull Run. 

10. Ailer the battle. General M'Clellan was brought from 
Western Virginia to take command at Washington. Con- 
.grees ordered a levy of 500,000 men, and the spirit of the 
people was such that this force was soon raised. M'Clellan 
was busy organizing and drilling these recruits during the 
fall and winter. The only noticeable event in the Potomac 
Army during the fell was the disaster at Ball's Bluff, on the 
Potomac, near Leesbarg, Virginia, October 21st. Colonel 
Baker, United States senator from Oregon, at the head of 
nearly 2000 men, was sent by General Stone across the river 
at Edwards's Ferry, to attack General Evans at Leesburg. 
Here he was ovei-powered, himself killed, and his troojw 
driven to the river side, where a great number were drown- 

». Deacrihe the battle nf Bull Hun. What was theTfiiinn loss ! Wii.it ojiportnni- 
ty did Beauregard lose? What effect was prodnccd nt the "North bj the defeatf 
What made this felt inure bitterly? 
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ed trying to cross to the Maryland side, sufficient boats not 
having been provided in view of disaster. The loss was 
very severe: only 1100 out of 1900 men returned. 

11. Events in Missouri. — Although Missouri had not join- 
ed the Confederate States, th6 secessionists were mating 
powerful effiirts to caiTy her out of the Union. A secession 
camp, named Camp Jacfeson, was formed near St. Louis, in 
May, but was broken up by the activity of Captain Lyon, 
a United States officer. By this prompt movement the 
arsenal at St. Louis was saved, Lai^e bodies of Confed- 
erates poured into Southwest Missouri, where there were 
important lead mines, very necessary to their armies. On 
the 17th of June, Lyon, now general, defeated Governor 
Jackson at Booneville. The governor was again beaten at 

10. Who waa appointea In Uie commBod of the army roanfl WnBhln^:ton f How 
many men were called fi.rf Hiiw waa 11.1a call met? In what WHBM'ClclIaa occu- 
pied f What oooiirrert on thePolomac during the Ml ! Desci-ibe the battle of Ball'a 
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Carthage ou the Stli of July by Colonel Sigel {se gsl')^ after a 

severe engagement. 

12. Oh the lOCh of August a heayy battle was fought by 
General Lyon at 
Wilson's Creek, 
near Springfield, 
with a superior 
force of Confed- 
erates under 
Generals M'Cul- 
lough and Pnce. 
Lyon was killed, 
but the enemy 
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After the battle 
the Union troops 
ack to Rol- 
ar the cen- 
, tre of the state. 
General Price, 
I command of 
20,000 Confed- 
erates, pushed 
Missuum ABU AiiiiAMao, westward to- 

ward Lexington, on the Missouri River, held by Colonel 
Mulligan with 2600 men. After a brave defense. Mulligan 
suiTendered to Price on the 20th of September. 

13. General John C. Fremont, appointed to the command 
of the Western Army, now drove General Price before him 
south through the state. Fremont reached Springfield in 
October, and was preparing to attack the enemy, when he 
was removed from his command, November 2. Gceneral 
Hanter took his place ; and the Union Army, instead of 
fighting, fell back .to St, Louis, General Price following it. 
General Halleek sapei-seded Hunter November 1 8, and push- 
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ed Price south toward Arkansas, the latter leaving his piis- 
onei-B and military s Lores on the way. 

14. Kentucky, like Missouri, had chosen to remain neutral. 
The Confederate goverament ordered General Polk to take 
militaiy possession of the state, without regard to the wish- 
es of its people. Polk at once occupied and fortified Colum- 
bus, thus blockading the Mississippi. Opposite this, at Bel- 
mont, Missoni-i, was stationed a body of Confederate troops. 
On the 7th of November, General 1J, S. Grant, having moved 
from Cairo, Illinois, with 3000 men, attacked the camp at 
Belmont, and at first drove the enemy with loss to the rivei-. 
But delay occun-ed; Polk turned the guns of Columbus on 
the TJnion troops, and sent over re-enforcemcnts. Grant 
was then compelled to retreat. 

15. Events on the Coast and at Sea. — The Federal govern- 
ment, on the 27th of April, ordered a blockade of all the sea- 
ports on the Southern coast. The forts at the entrance to 
nearly all these ports had been seized by the Confederates 
before the war actually began, and it was necessary that 
they should be captured if the blockade was to be effectuaL 
Accordingly, the first movement was made in August against 
Hatteras Inlet, where were two sand forts commanding the 
entrance to Albemai-le and Pamlico Sounds. A combined 
force, under Commodore Stringham and General Butler, cap- 
tured them on the 29th of August. 

18, The extent of coast blockaded-by the Union steam- 
ships was so great that it became necessary to have some 
harbor near the centre of the line where repaire could be 
made, and where military and naval supplies could be stored 
and obtained. Port Royal Harbor, South Carolina, was de- 
cided to be the most desirable. It was defended by Forts 
Walker and Beauregard, one on Hilton Head, the other on 
the opposite side of the channel. Commodore Dupont and 
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Belmnntf Why is tbe Belmont attack Bapeeially worthy of not 
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330 Lincoln's administration. 

General Thomas W. Sherman, at the head of a largo Baval 
and military expedition, captured these, after a brilliant en- 
gagement, November 7. Thenceforward Port Royal became 
a great dep6t for the Union fleets and armies. 

17, As the blockade became more and more close, it was 
difficult for the Confederates to carry on trade with foi-eign 
nations. There were faet-sailing steamers, called blockade- 
runners, built in England specially for this business, and 
many of them wei-e able, for a time, to eiade the American 
cruiseiu In a small steamer, two Confederate commission- 
era, Mason and Slidell, escaped from Charleston Harbor, Oc- 
tober I2th, and reached Cuba, whence they took passage in 
the British merchant steamer Trent for England. Captain 
Wilkes, in the United States steamer San Jacinto, stopped 
the Trent at sea, boarded her, seized the two commissioners 
and their secretaries, and sailed with them to Boston Har- 
bor, where they were imprisoned. 

18, There was great indignation in England when the 
news of this seizure arrived. The English goverament 
promptly demanded satisfaction for the insult to her flag, 
and required the release of the Confederate commiesionera, 
It was understood that B>aooe agreed with Great Britain in 
the propriety of th^e demands. In this critical situation, 
Mr. Seward, the American Secretaiy of State, hastened to 
send word to London that Captain Wilkes had acted with- 
out authority, and the commissioners were put on board a 
steamer at Boston and sent on their joui-ney. Thae the dan- 
ger of war with England, and possibly with France, which 
the Confederates greatly desired, was happily averted, 

19, Fort Pickens was situated on Santa Rosa Island, op- 
posite Pensacola Navy Yard. The latter was disgracefully 
surrendered to the Confederates when they were seizing 
forts and arsenals ; but the fort was saved to the Union by 
the courage and patriotism of a Union officer, Lieutenant 

1*. What was Deceeaarj' in ordur to make the blockiide offoctua! f What was de- 
cided on? How,n'heD, and by whom was Port Ba;al gained to the Union artne? 

IT. Id what way did the Confederates breali throi^h the hiodiade? What mein- 
orahie use was made of one of these bloclcade cunDccer Stat« what ia eiiid of the 
stoppage of thH Trent. 

18. How did the English look on this conduct? Wh.it demanila weie made ! How 
was the danger of war with EnBland aveitad? 
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Slemmer. He was aiicceeded in the coinmand by Colonel 
Brown, who arrived with re-enfoixjements. On a dark night, 
October 9, the Confederates came over in force fi-om Fensa- 
cola, and, after surprising and severely handling a New York 
regiment, were driven off. Throughout the war. Fort Pick- 
ens Srmly held guaivS over the approaches to Pensacola. 

20. Reflections at the Close of 1861. — The Confederates had 
gi-eally the advantage at the commencement of the war. 
They were prepared to fight. The. North did not think the 
South meant war, and was surprised. A large part of the 
army and naval officers was from the South, nearly all of 
which joined the Confederates. The enemy thus had train- 
ed generals to lead their armies from the very fii-st. 

21. By the seizure of the United States arsenals andnavy 
yards the Confederates obtained, at the very beginning of 
the contest, a great quantity of cannon and small-arms. At 
Norfolk alone they captured 2000 guns. In population, and 
money, and industry, and machineiy, however, the North 
had greatly the advantage ; and it became tolerably plain, 
after the end of the first year, that it would be a war in 
■which the North would win, if both sections were left to 
fight it out. Would they be left alone? That was the 
question. The Confederates hoped and believed that En- 
gland and France would interfere, and this expectation very 
powerfully sustained them. 

22. In 1861, the North suffered serious reverses in the loss 
of Norfolk, of Harpei''s Ferry, in the battle of Bull Run, and 
in the severe check at Ball's Bluff. Much, however, had 
been gained. Missouri was saved to the Union after hard 
fighting. Western Vii^nia had been preserved in the same 
way. The rapidly increasing navy had made the blockade 
effectual. The army, augmented by numerous levies to a 
million of men, was being di-illed for future operations. The 
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South was also active, and was straining every nerve 
preparation for the strnggle of the next year. 

REVIEW QUKSTI0NS,-lfi61. 
1. What led to the attack on Foct Sumter? 
3. What effect was praduceil on the NotUi aua Sonth bj tho nttackf. 

3. Name the Coiittaerate Stales after Jnue 20, 13C1. 

4. How didVii-g^laahow Iter activity F 

5. What results followed ? 

6. Hew was the capital eared from attack f 

I. How was West Virginin presetved to the Untou f 

8. What officewi first noqiiirod celebrity here ? 

9. Wbat ted to tlie battle of Bull Rdd ? 

10. Deaalbe the battle, aud the resiills. 

II. How waaMissonri saved to the Union f 

la. What distinguished men appear In the Missontl campaign f 

13. Stale the plan ofmilitai'j movementE In ISOl. 

14. Sketch tho general condlUon at affairs, Noith and Soulh, at the close oi 



SECTION II. 



1. At the "beginning of the year 1 862 the war had ai 
immense proportions. It was no longer to be carried on by 
one or two small armies acting without concert, but through 
a wide, yet connected series of naval and military opera- 
tions, some of them at points more than a thousand miles 
apart. The great objects to be accomplished by these fleets 
and armies were chiefly, in the West and extreme South, the 
opening of the Mississippi River to the Union armies; in the 
East, the capture of Richmond, now the Confederate capi- 
tal; and the thorough blockade of the Sovitherii coast. 

2. In the West, General Buell was in command of an anny, 
the headquarters of which were at Louisville ; General Hal- 
leck, with another army, lay &ither west, with his headquar- 
ters at St. Louis. In addition to these, a large fleet of river 
ateainers and gun-boats, tinder Commodore Foote, was at 
Cairo, at the junction of the Ohio and Mississippi, waiting 
to assist in the impending military movements in that quar- 
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ter. There were alao operations in progress against the ex- 
treme South. A combined naval and military expedition, 
under Captain Farragut and General B. F. Butler, was pre- 
pai'ing to enter the Lower Miasiaaippi from its mouth and 
capture the city of Kew Orleans, The expedition was time 
to form a part in the great plan for the opening of that river. 
■ 3. In the East, General M'Clellan lay along the Potomac 
■with more than 150,000 men, getting ready to move against 
Richmond ; and an expedition, under General Bumside and 
Commodore Goldaborough, was already on its way to attack 
the forts on Roanoke Island, on the co^t of North Carolina. 
The plan of military operations for the year, although on a 
great scale, was very simple. By order of President Lin- 
coln, all the armies were required to move forward on the 
22d of February, and crush the Confederacy by their com- 
bined movements. Those in the West began a little in ad- 
vance of this time, and will be noticed under 

4. Operations in Kentucky, West Tennessee, and Miaaiasippi. 
— On the 9th of January, Colonel Gai-field, after a brilliant 
engagement, routed Humphrey Marehall, at the head of a 
Confederate force, on the Big Sandy Rivei", in Eastern Ken- 
tucky. On the I9th, General Thomas, with severe fighting, 
defeated and drove the Confederates from Mill Spring, a 
strong place in the same part of the state. This was in the 
department of General Buell, 

5. In Western Kentucky, in the department of Genera! 
Halleok, the enemy had forts at Columbus on the Mississip- 
pi, and at Bowling Green on the Big Barren River. South 
of these, in West Tennessee, there were Fort Henry on the 
Tennessee, and Port Donelson on the Cnmberland. If we 
examine the map, we shall see how these opposed the march 
of the Union troops. General Halleck determined to pierce 
this line by capturing Forts Henry and Donelson, which 
he could easily reach by water, on account of the peculiar 

2. What IVFD gi'eat aiinies la; west of the Cumberland MonataiDsf In whatnny 
wei'e the movemente of tbeae to he asBiEtedf Wbflt expeditloii was prepaiiog to 
enter Oie 8<>ntli from the Gulf ! Of what general plan did thla ftrra a part f 

S. Whalgcfcat armj waElutheEnst? State ita oljact. What praparaUooa were , 
already mnde Tor the more perfect blockade of the coast J How wei-e the first move- 
ineixtB of theLr arrales regulated? What operatioDs an^cipated thts date? 

4, Wbnt were the Union succoBsesio Kentncky iu the begiuuiiig of the ycnrf 
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course of the Teniieswee and Cumberland Eivei's. If he 
proved succesBful in this, he clearly saw that Nashville, the 
capital of the state, would fall into his hands, and the Con- 
federates would be forced to evacuate Bowling Green and 
Columbus. The first point of attack was'Fort Henry. 

6. Commodore Foote, with his gun-boata, was sent up the 
Tennessee, and General Grant, with the troops, was ordered 
to proceed by land. Before the latter could get his men 
near enough to surround the works, the commander of the 
fort surrendered to Commodore Foote, after a heavy bom- 
bardment by the gun-boats, Febraary 6. Nearly all the 
garrison, to the number of three thousand, escaped to Fort 
Donclson. 

7. Although the latter was only twelve miles across the 
country from Foit Henry, it was six days before General 
Grant could inarch his army to that post. Of this delay 
the enemy made good use in re-enforcing the garrison and 
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strengthening their works. Grant was compelled to wait 
the niovenieuts of the gun-hoats, which had to steam down 
the Tennessee, then up the Cumberland, stopping on the 
way at Cairo for supplies and re-enforcements for the army. 
The gun-boata did not reach the neighborhood of Fort Don- 
elflon until the 14th. 

8. It wag a much stronger place than Fort Henry, and 
had a garrison of fourteen or fifteen thousand men. In tho 
attack on the 14th the gan-boats were severely injured and 
driven back by the Confederate batteries, Commodore Foote 
being seriously wounded. Grant's army, increased to the 
number of 30,000, had, in the mean time, gradually surround- 
ed the fort. Through his lines the Con^derates attempted 
to cut their way on the 15th ; but after a bloody battle they 
were repulsed, and a portion of their intrenchments captured 
by the ITnion troops. Next day, the 16th, General Bnckner 
surrendered Fort Donelson, and not less than 12,000 men. 
This was by far the most bi-illiant victory yet gained by the 
Union arms. 

9. The line of Confederate defense through Tennessee and 
Kentucky was now shattered, ' Bowling Green was evacii- 
iited, and shortly after Columbus. The way was now open 
to Nashville, which was immediately occupied by the Union 
troops. The national army, re-enforced, moved up the Ten- 
nessee as far as Pittsburg Landing, where Grant again took 
the command, and General Buell marched from Nashville to 
join him there. 

10. On Sunday morning, April 6th, before the arrival of 
Buell, the Confederate army, under General A. S. Johnston, 
Beauregard being second in command, suddenly fell on 
Grant's troops, encamped at Shiloh Church, near Pittsburg 
Landing, with the river in their rear. During a day's dread- 
ful slaughter, in which Johnston was killed, the Union troops 
were driven back step by step to a small plateau near the 



7. What was Gtfliil'a next movemBntf What delay occurred, 


and with what re- 


suit? WhatwaethecaaBeofthadelar? 




3. Who begau the attack, and n-heiif What was the reenll! 


What ia said of 


Oi'aufs operations* How did the siege terminatef 




9. What was the firat teeult of tho eaptnre of these two foHS f 
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336 LINCOLNS ADMINISTEATION. 

edge of the Tennessee, protected by the fire of the gun-boats. 
The Union army was saved that day by the extraordinai-y 
efforts of Brigadier General W. T. Sherman, who command- 
ed a division. During the night Buell's troops arrived, and, 
on the morning of April 7th, Grant moved to the attack, 
Beauregard was compelled to fall back, and he slowly i-e- 
treated to Corinth, Mississippi, some fifteen miles distant, 
commanding an important system of railroads. 

11. General Halleelt, made commander of the different 
Union armies in the West, brought them together, and, at 
the head of moi-e than 100,000 men, moved agabst Corinth, 
Beauregard, seeing that he was greatly outnumbered, evac- 
uated the place on the approach of HiUleck, and on the 30th 
of May it was entered by the Union troops. 

12. While Grant was fighting the battle of Shiloh, events 
of gi-eat importance took place on the Mississippi River. 
When the Confederates left Columbus they fortified Island 
No. 10, ten miles below. The position was so strong by na- 
ture, and they had so strengthened it by art, that they 
thought it could not be taken. But all these pi-eparations 
could not stop General Pope with his Western men, nor 
Commodore Foote and his gun-boats. After a bombai'd- 
ment of twenty-three days, it was captured on the 7th of 
April, with 5000 prisoners, the same morning that Grant 
repulsed Beauregard at Shiloh. 

13. Fort Pillow was the next strong point on the river, 
but before it could be invested Pope's army was withdrawn 
to join Halleck in his movement against Corinth. Commo- 
dore Foote, disabled by the wound he had received at Fort 
Donelson, was succeeded by Captain Davis, who, after a se- 
vere-battle, destroyed a part of the Confederate iron-clads 
near Fort Pillow, May 10. The fort itself was abandoned 
on June 4, in consequence of the evacuation of Corinth by 

IB. SWla what befell Gtanfa army ou the morning of the aeh of April ? What was 
the result of the daj'ecoDteetf How was iha dlaasler changed into a victory ? To 
ivlmt point did the Confederates retreat t 

11. Who aaaumad the entire comirnmd of theWestflrn arailea? With what force 
did ha mOvB againat the Conltedei'ates ! How did they resist htm ( 

la What wns meouwhlle taking place on the Missieatppi Elvet? What ie aald 
nfthe preparations at Island No.lO? How was the Confederate coiifldence ovor- 
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Beauregard. On tho 6tli of June Davis pushed doivn to 
Memphis, where he destroyed the Confederate fleet, and that 
city was immediately surrendered. The Union troops now 
held a line from Memphis, on the MiBsissippi, through Cor- 
inth, nearly to Chattanooga, All of Western Kentucky and 
West Tennessee were under their control. 

14. The Confederates still held East Tennessee, and de- 
termined to make one powerful effort to restore their power 
in Kentucky. An army in two divisions, under Bragg and 
Kirby Smith, was sent there to make the attempt. Bragg, 
leaving Chattanooga, was to march northwestward, and 
Smith,- starting from KnoxvOle, was to join him in the cen- 
ti-e of the state. Smith moved in the month of August, 
and, after defeating the Union troops at Richmond, Ken- 
tucky, August 80, entered Lexington and Frankfort, He 
then moved toward the Ohio, threatening Cincinnati ; but 
the active measures taken there by General Lewis Wallace 
compelled him to fall back, and he joined Bragg at Frank- 
fort October 4, 

15. Bi-agg's objective point was Louisville. On his march 
he captured, after two slight engagements, 4500 Union troops 
at Mumfordsville, September 1 7. General Buell, who lay at 
Nashville, on discovering Bragg's purpose, moved by forced 
marches to the relief of Louisville, and reached it only one 
day before the Confederates. Here he was shortly re-en- 
forced to the number of 100,000 men. Bragg then fell back, 
ravaging the country, followed very slowly by Buell, who 
eame up with him at Perryville October 8. Here a battle 
was fought, which, ailer severe loss on both sides, ended 
doubtfully. Bragg continued bis retreat so leisurely that 
he was able to take out of Kentucky a wagon train of plun- 
der forty miles in length. 

IS. Wti^t waa tbe next stcoDg point on tbe lirer! What isaald oftbeapecaUoDe 
againsf this fort! When and how was Port Pillow ooonpiefl by the Union tToop«f 
Who sneceeded Foote f DeKcibe Davla's movements on the river. How can you 
Bhow the progress made by the Union troops f 

111 What part of Tennessee was still held by the Confederates? What expeditton 
was an-anged by the enemy ? Describe Klrby Smith's moiement in full How is 
Bast Tennessee bounded ! 

IB. What woe Btagg's olject? What succe^ did he meet with ou Ms match! 
How was be prevented Dnm galnlHg his object? Why was the battie of Petryville 
toBghl, and with what reanltf What is said of Bragg's reti-eat t See Map, page BS4. 
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16. While Bragg was in Kentucliy, a Confederate army, 
under Genei-als Price and Van Dorn, threatened Grant at 
Corinth. General Halleck had been called to Washington 
to act as general-in-chief, and Grant was appointed to the 
command of the army west of the Tennessee. The latter, 
joined by General Roaeerans, moved against Price, and de- 
feated him at luka, September 19. Grant then proceeded 
northward to Jackson, Tennessee, leaving General Rosecrans 
to defend Corinth with 80,000 men. 

17. Here the latter was attacked on the 4th of October by 
Generals Van Dorn and Price, at the head of 40,000 Confed- 
erates. After a bloody battle they were driven back, with 
a loss of over 6000 in killed and wounded, and were after- 
ward pursued for 40 miles. The Union loss was only 31S 
killed. For this brilliant victory Rosecrans was promoted 
to the command of the Army of the Cumberland in place 
of General Buell. 

1 8. Rosecrans soon gathered the bulk of this anny round 
NashvOle, and marched to attack the Confederate army un- 
der Bragg, which lay at Marfreeeboro', 30 miles distant. At 
Stone River, near that place, he himself was attacked and 
driven back, December 31. On the 2d of January the bat- 
tle was renewed, and Bragg in turn was repulsed, but re- 
treated in good order. This was one of the bloodiest battles 
of the war. The loss on each side was estimated at from 
10,000 to 12,000. 

1 6. Grant meanwhile arranged an expedition against 
Vicksbnrg, a strongly fortified position on the Mississippi, 
400 miles above New Orleans. General Sherman was to 
move down the river from Memphis with 40,000 men, and 
the gun-boats under Porter; while Grant pushed forward 
by land from Jackson. At first the combined movements 
promised complete success; but, unfortunately, Van Dorn 
was able to get into the rear of Grant, cutting off his 

" Ifl. What was meauwmie going on in Missleelppi f Why was Oi'sut in coramaiiH 
In tliat region f Where la luka ( Wbat occntred iete ? What is eaifl of Gmnt'a 

IT. Where, wben, ana hjwliomw^HoBfcrans sttnclreap How did the l>BttIe ter- 
minate? What reword did Hoseorans rcceiso fnr tlilB? 

tiaufl! Daacrlhe the battle of Stone 
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BUppliea at Holly Springs, December 20, and the latter was 
compelled to abandon his purpoea Sherman, unaware of 
what had happened to Grant, started from Memphis on the 
day of this miBfoitune. Assisted by the gun-boats, he land- 
ed on the Yazoo River, and attacked the works on the blufl 
north of Vicksburg, but was repulsed with considerable loss. 
This battle of Chickasaw Bayou, December 29th, ended ac- 
tive operations in the Department of Mississippi for the year 
1862. 




The Wai in the Southwest.— In the spring, an impor- 
tant battle was fought in the department of General Halleck, 
on the northwest e'dge of Arkansas, at Pea Ridge, among 



IS. Where and what wfia now the 81 
Where Is Vickshnrgf What Htpeditia 
plan hiletrered with f Deactihe ihe al 
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the mountains. General Curtis pushed Price and M'Cal- 
loch out of Missouri in th.e early part of tlie year. General 
Van Dora, at the head of 20,000 fresh men, on the 7th of 
March attacked Curtis, who, with not more than 11,000, had 
taken post on the heights around Sugar Creek. The tattle 
lasted two days, and ended in the repulse of Van Dorn. 
Curtis was greatly indebted to the skill and gallantry of 
General Sigel for the victory at Pea Ridge. , 

21. Opening of the Lower Blissiasippi. Capture of New Or- 
leans. — In the expedition against Now Orleans, Captain Far- 
ragut was chosen to command the powerful fieet of 45 ves- 
sela, mcluding mortar-boats, and General Butler the land 
troops, amounting to 15,000. By the beginning of Mai'ch, 
the entire expedition was assembled at Ship Island, near the 
moutl of tl e M'ss'ssippi About 30 miles from tl e Gulf 
and 70 m les lelow New Orleans the nve channel t ae 
gni ded bv stio g forts bt Philip in I Jackson a d by i 
chtn which les ing on h Iks stretched ao Obs the ve 
Dinng a te rble bomba dment of s x dajs fiom tl e 18th 
to the 24th of \.j 1 Fa ragut cime to tl e co el o that 
the fi e of the m rta 1 oat? co 1 1 not el e tl e fo n i 
he dete m n 1 to run pist tl en 
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22. On the 20th of April, the chain and barricades were, 
with great bravery, cut through, so as to permit a fi-ee pas- 
sage for his Bhips. At three o'clock on the morning of the 
24th he sailed up the river in the darkness, at the head of 17 
vesselB, carrying 294 guns, A dreadful battle ensued, but 
Farragut slowly passed Fort Jackson, and immediately at- 
tacked the Confederate fleet of 16 armed steamers, the steam 
battery Louisiana, and the iron-plated ram Manassas. When 
the morning sun had risen thiough the fog. Fort St Philip 
had been passed, and the gieatei part ot the Confedetate 
fleet, inoludmg the Lbuisiana and the Manassas, hid either 




23. Next day, the 25th, FaiTagnt appeared in front of 
New Orleans, which lay helpless under his guns. On the 
2Sth, Forts St. Philip and Jackson surrendered to Captain 
Porter, who remained down the river 'in command of the 
mortar fleet. On the Ist of May, General Butler entered 
the city, and tbok possession of it with his troops. A part 
of Farragnt's fleet was sent np the river, and occupied Ba- 
ton Rouge, the capital of the state. The expedition of Far- 

' 29. How was snccsss achieved } Deacribe FaiTHEnt'a moYenientB fully. 
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ragut and Butler proved a complete success. The Lower 
Mississippi was opened, New Orleans wrested from tlie Con- 
federates, and theii" iron -clad fleet completely destroyed. 
Farragut pushed up the river, and, passing the batteries at 
Vicksbuvg without much injury, met the fleet of Davis at 
Memphis, 

24. Operations on the Atlantic Coast. 1. Burnside's Expe- 
dition, — Two long inland seas, called Albemarle and Pam- 
lico Sounds, stretch from the coast fer into the State of 
North Carolina. The object of General Burnside's expedi- 
tion was to obtain the control of these seas by the capture 
of Roanoke liland, which commanded the entrance .to Albe- 
marle Sound, and was the key to all the i-ear defenses of 
Norfolk, In addition, the cities and towns on the main land 
were to be occupied, and the Confederate vessels and iron- 
clads building in these waters to be destroyed. 

25. On the 11th of January, 1882, the expedition left 
Hampton Roads, and, after cnconntering a severe storm, 
passed through Hatteras Inlet on the 26th. ITie fleet came 
to anchor ofi" Roanoke Island on the 6tb of Febraary, and 
on the 8th the army, assisted by the guns of the fleet, at- 
tacked and captui-ed the fort, with 2500 prisoners. Two 
dfiys after, the Confederate fleet in the Sound was all either 
destroyed or captured. On the 14th of March, Newbern, 
with 46 heavy gnns and military stores, fell into the hands 
of Burnside after a sevei-ely-fought battle. The final and 
complete success of the expedition was reached on the 26th 
of April in the captui-e of Fort Macon, which defended the 
harbor of Beaufort, in North Carolina. 

27. 3. Expedition against the Coasts of Florida and Geor- 
gia. — The withdrawal of troops from Florida for service in 
the Confederate army permitted a Union expedition from 
Port Royat, February 28, to obtain easy possession of Fer- 
nandina and Fort Clinch ; of Jacksonville, on the St. John's 
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River; of St. Augustine, with Fort Marion ; and in Georgia 
of the important town of Bninawick, and also Darien, at the 
mouth of the Altamaha. These were all captured in the 
month of Mareh. 

27. 3. The Engagement between the Monitor and the Mer- 
rimac. — When Norfolk was surrendered to the Vii'ginians 
in 1861, the steam frigate Merrimac was scuttled and sunk. 
The Confederates ailcrward raised her, lowered her deck, 
covered it with a slant roof which they plated with railroad 
iron, fitted her with a long iron prow to act as a ram, and 
named her the Virginia. 

28. A fleet of Union war-ships and smaller vessels lay off 
Fortress Monroe, in Hampton Roads, on the 8th of March, 
1862. At noon, the Virginia, accompanied by two small 
vessels, steamed down to attack the fleet, and, utterly i-e- 
gardless of the shot and shell that rained harmlessly on her 
sides, struck the sloop of war Cumberland with her iron 
prow so dreadful a blow that she sank in a few minutes. 
The captain of the frigate Congress, fearful of the same fate, 
rajL his vessel ashore, and was compelled to surrender. At 
sunset the ram steamed back to Norfolk, having destroyed 
two frigates and 250 officers and men, with a loss to her- 
self of only two killed and eight wounded. 

29. During the night, the Monitor, an iron-plated vessel 
of a new constmction, invented by Captain John Ericsson, 
and commanded by Lieutenant Worden, arrived from the 
North at Fortress Monroe. Soon after sunrise next morn- 
ing, March 9, it met and attacked the Virginia after she 
came out from the Elizabeth River, Although one fifth of 
her antagonist's size, she compelled the Virginia, after an en- 
gagement of several hours, to return disabled to Norfolk. 
The latter did not ^ain appear in the harbor. Never had 
any arrival proved more fortunate. The little iron -clad 
Monitor had saved the rest of the fleet. The battle opened 

sa. What erpeditioD left Port Royal in PebnmryV What diditaccumpliehf What 
made tbis success comiiaratlvely easy } lu what montli weie Uiesc places occupied t 

ET, Deecillw the conatmction of tlie Confederale iton-clad Virginia. Wbat vna its 
oHginf 

23. Wba.t'was the state of things in Hampton Boada ontliB moralng ofMntchS? 
What occurred during the afternoon ? Honmuch damagewssdonebjemiset! See 
Uap, page 334. 
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a npw eia in iia\ ^1 w '»rfaie, and wai the tir«t contest u 
world "between nun clal 'ihip« 




30. 4. Closing of Savannah as a Confederate Port.— An ex- 
pediton against Fort Pulaski, one of the chief defenses of the 
city of Savannah, resulted in the surrender of the fort, April 
II, to General Hunter, after a severe bombardment of 15 
hours. By the fall of Pulaski, Savannah was thoronghly 
closed against a class of ships known as Anglo -Con federate 
blockade-runners. The city itself was not captured antil 
December, 1864. 

31. Military Operations in Virginia. 1. Shenandoah Val- 
ley. — General Banks, in command of the Union troops in the 
Shenandoah Valley, in accordance with the general forward 
movement ordered by the Pi-esident, had advanced as far 
south as Harrisonburg toward the end of March. There- 
npon that vigorous Confederate general, popularly known 
as " Stonewall Jackson," from the saying at Bnll Run that 
hie brigade "would stand like a stone wall," was sent into 

SS. WhBtarriva! CHme, and when! Describe what took place nsit dnj. Whjwas 
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the Yalley with a heavy force, and Banks fell back 50 miles 




I. Jackson, mov- 
ing rapidly, attack- 
ed a body of Union 
troops at Front Roy- 
al, May 2 3, capturing 
a large number of 
prisoners, guns, and 
military stores. Gen- 
eral Banks, bearing 
of this disaster to a 
portion of his com- 
mand, retreated rap- 
idly from Strasburg 
pursued by Jackson, 
and, by tremendous 
exertions, was able 
to cross the Potomac 
in advance of the latter, and thus save the bulk of his ex- 
hausted tTOops. In the entire pursuit Jackson captured sev- 
eral guns, 9000 small-arms, and between 2000 and 3000 pi-is- 
oners. 

33. Generals Shields and Fremont were ordered into the 
Valley to intercept Jackson. The latter, learning this, moved 
south with the greatest celerity, but was brought to bay at 
Cross Keys, Jane 8, where a battle was fought which check- 
ed Fremont's advance. Kext day Jackson stJ-uck Shields's 
division at Port Republic, and compelled it to fall back with 
considerable loss. Here the pursuit ended, and Jackson 
moved leisurely to join Lee's army in the battles for the 
defense of Richmond. He had performed a great seiTice, 
With only 20,000 men, he had, by the rapidity of his move- 
ments, thoroughly alarmed the United States government 
for the safety of Washington, and had succeeded in occupy- 
ing the attention of more than 60,000 Union troops, 40,000 



( Daflorllie Uifl 1 



mndoali Vallej f Wliftt were the flrs 
Hi sod pui'snit dowa the Valley. Wl 
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of whom, uiidei' the command of M'Dowell, were about to 
join M'Clollan in the Peninsula. 

84. 2. Movements of tlie Army of the Potomac against Rich- 
mond.— The great ai-my of nearly 200,000 men, under Gen- 
eral M'ClcIlan, which lay along the Potomac daring the win- 
ter of 1861-62, began to move forward toward Manassas 
on the 10th of March, the enemy retiring as it advanced. 
-The Union army presently retunied to its camp near Wash- 
ington, and it was determined in a council of war to move 
the bulk of the troops, amounting to 121,000 men, to For- 
tress Monroe, which was accomplished April 2. 

35. From this point, April 4, M'ClcIlan commenced his 
march against the Confederate capital. Yoibtown and its 
neighborhood, fortified and garrisoned by 10,000 Confeder- 
ates under Magruder, lay in his way. M'Clellan, deemmg 
the Confederate works too strong to be taken by an imme- 
diate assault, concluded to invest them. This occupied 
nearly a month, at the end of which Magruder evacuated 
the place, which was enteied by M'Clellan May 4. 




36. His troops followed the enemy, and gained the battle 
ofWilliamsburgMay 6,and that of West Point May 9. In 






snted Jackson from reniBtnlng near the Potomnc t Wheii &ad -where 
come up with him! What was the result? In what dfreoOon flirt 
lovef Why was the work that ho had dona eo Important! For 



34. When and in what dire 
sultf To what point was tt 
thither? 

35. When did the fldvBnce 



] array move * What was the re- 
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less than three weeks from tho time he left Yorktown his 
advance was within seven miles of Richm.ond. There was 
a great panic in the city ; many persons left, and the Con- 
federate Congress adjourned in haste, M'Cleilan, however, 
did not advance, hut employed the array in the swamps of 
the Chickahomioy building bridges and constructing earth- 
works. Hia lines extended ii'om Bottom's Bridge on the 
Chickabominy, to Mechanicsville on the north. The base of 
bis supplies was at White House, on the Pamunkey River. 

37. Norfolk, threatened by a division of the Union army, 
under Gteneral Wool, from Fortress Monroe, was abandoned 
by the enemy May 3, who were concentrating their troops 
for the defense of Richmond, and entered by the "Unionists 
May 10. Before leaving Norfolk, the enemy destroyed the 
stores and burned the navy yard. On the Uth of May 
they blew up the famous ram Virginia, which it had been 
hoped would defend James River, This was now open to 
within eight miles of Richmond, and the gun-boats, with the 
little Monitor, went up on the 15th to force a passage, but 
were stopped by the heavy guns of Fort Darling, and driven 
back badly injured. 

38. OntheSlst ofMay, the Confederate troops, which had 
time to collect in great numbers around Richmond, attacked 
the south wing of the Union army, which had advanced to 
Seven Pines and Fair Oaks, south of the Chickabominy. 
The battle continued next day, June 1, and the enemy were 
finally, repulsed after a severe battle, their general, Joseph E. 
Johnston, being seriously wounded. The Union army now 
lay within six miles of the city of Richmond, and a portion 
of General Hooker's command went within three and a half 
miles of it. 

39. Genera! Robert E. Lee was appointed to the command 

36. What occnrred May 6 and May 9 1 StaW what ie said ot his progreaa, and the 
effect It produced. How was hia advance delayed? How fkr did the Union lines 
extend ! Where was the haEo of bis supplies? 

SJ. What important movement near the peninsula was made by the Confederates 
laMayf Why was this done ? What did Ihey do before leaving Norfolk f What 
occnrtence happened on May 11 f In oonneclion with what atlack does the Monitor 

38. What didtheBliiwnessofthoUnionarmypermitthBConfederatBstodo? Ee- 
acrtbe the battle of Seven Pinea and Fair Oaks r seoMap, Wlicrfl was noiv the ad- 
vance of the Union troops? 
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of the Confederate army after 
Johnston -tias disabled at Fair 
Oaks. While M'Clellan was 
on the point of marohing^on 
the defenses of Kichmond, 
Lee, on the 25th of June, fell 
suddenly on the Union right, 
and at Mechaniesville next 
day, the 26th, waa repulsed 
with severe loss. On the fol- 
lowing day, the 27th, the Un- 
ion troopSj who had fallen 
back, were attacked with 
great fury at Cold Harbor, or 
Gaines's Mill. With difficul- 
oBHEEAi BOLEBT E LBE ^^ ^-^^ avHiy Baved itsclf by 

crossing to the south side of the Chickahominy, and destroy- 
ing the bridges. 

4,0. Already M'Clellatij finding himself in danger of being 
cut off from his base offsupplies at White House, bad de- 
termined on a change of base to the James River ; and the 
i-etreat began June 28, tl;o wearied troops marching daring 
the greater part of the night, and fighting all day. On the 
29th, the rear of the, retreating army was attacked at Sav- 
age's Station. On tfie 30th w^ fought the bloody but in- 
decisive battle of Frazier's Farm, 

41, Next morning, July IstjthelTniou troops I'eaehed Mal- 
vern Hill, near the James. This had been hastily fortified 
with heavy guns, and was supported by gun-boats in the 
river. Late in the afternoon Lee hurled his troops against 
the Union batteries, but was driven back with dreadful 
slaughter. The battle had scarcely closed when the Union 
army was ordered to fall back to Harrison's Landing, farther 
down the river. The contest, generally known as the "sev- 
en days' battles," had ended. From Mechaniesville to Mal- 

M. What officer wse now nppoiiilea to the commada of tlie Coiifederntea ! Wbat 
wasLflB'sflretmovemeutf WhBt occurred on the Kith aud aTtht What was Uie 
condition or the Unlau ami; at ttie close of tbeSILbr 

90. What dectaion bad M'ClellBn meanwhtle reacted f When did the rotrent be- 
aiii, artt how was it contlniie-S! What occnrred on Ibe asih and BOth f 
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vern Hill, M'Clellan had lost, in killed, wounded, and miss- 
ing, more than 1 5,000 men ; the Confederate loss was nearly 
20,000. Richmond was saved, and the object for which the 
Arm.y of the Potomac had been so long and so splendidly 
trained was entirely loat. The discouragement at the North, 
after this reti-eat, was nearly as great as after the battle of 
Bull Run. President Lincoln, on the very day of Malvern 
Hill, called for a fresh levy of 300,000 troopa, 

43. Lee had no longer any thing to fear from M'CIellan's 
crippled army. After waiting a month, in which he recruit- 
ed and^ reorganized his troops, he marched north in the di- 
rection of Washington. In his way there was an anny of 
40,000 men, under the command of Gleneral Pope, who had 
been sent for from the West, and had united the various 
commands of Bants, Fremont, and M'Dowell, Lee pressed 
on rapidly, and his advanced corps attacked a portion of 
Pope's army, under Gfeneral Banks, at Cedar Mountain, Au- 
gust 9th, and, after a severe struggle, the latter was defeated. 

43. Pope fell back, contesting every mile of the way, and 
expecting help from M'CIellan's army, which had been or- 
dered to join him ; but re-enforcements came up slowly. At 
Manassas Junction, August 26th, the Confederates captured 
3 guns, 10 locomotives, 7 trains, and immense quantities of 
stores. On the 38th Pope turned upon the enemy and drove 
them from Centreville. Next day, the 29th, he attacked 
them successinlly at Gainesville, but on the following morn- 
ing the battle was renewed, und Pope was compelled to fall 
back to Centreville. On Sept. Slsthe was attacked at Chan- 
tiliy, where, after a bloody battle, the enemy were repulsed. 

44. Overpowered by superior numbei-s, he withdrew his 
wearied troops within the defenses of Washington. He had 
lost, in the campaign, not less than 30,000 men, and a large 

«. What point aid the Union nrmy reach! How wai it deRinded f Whnt flunl 
blow did Lee hurl, and witli what anccSM f To what place did M'Clellau fall hack ! 
Whyt Howmanydayshad thisi-nnningbattlelasteaf What was ths loss on both 
siflest Howdidall this altfect the people of the North! In what way did the Pres- 

4a, Whatdld these dieaateralo the Union ai-mypBrmit Lee to do! In what direo- 
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number of cannon 
and small-arms, be- 
sides munitions and 
supplies. Pope was 
now relieved from 
the command at his 
own request, and 
M.'CIellan was 
placed at the head 
of the TJnion army, 
which ■ had been, 
meanwhile, heavily 
re-enforced. 

45, Lee turned 
into Maryland, hop- 
ing that he would 
find volaateere and support there. In this he was greatly 
disappointed. He divided hia army, and sent a large part 
of it, under Jackson, to capture Harper's FeiTy, which was 
held by Colonel Miles and 13,000 raw troops, principally 
militia. Miles made a disgraceful surrender, after scarce 
any show of resistance, September 15th. 

46. Jackson's expedition well-nigh proved the rain of Lee. 
M'Clellan took the field September 7th, and pushed in be- 
tween the two divisions of Lee's army at Turner's Gap. 
There he fought and gained the battle of South Mountain, 
September I4tb. Lee, being in a perilous situation, retreat- 
ed next day toward the Potomac, and took a position at 
Shai-psburg, with the Antietam River in front. 

47, M'Clellan delayed his attack until the 17th, and by 
that time Jackson had come up rapidly from Harpev''e Fei-- 
ry. On the 17th the battle of Sharpsburg, or Antietam, 
was fought between 70,000 men under Lee, and 80,000 un- 
der M'Clellan. At trhe close of the battle the position of the 
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two avmies was nearly the same as at the beginning; yet 
the Confederates had loat 10,000 in killed and wounded, the 
Union troops about 11,500. M'Clellaa did not renew the at- 
tack next day. On the night of the ISth Loe quietly ei-oss- 
ed the Potomac, and continued his march slowly through 
Virginia withoat interruption. The Union army did not 
reach the south side of the Potomac until the 2d of Novem- 
ber, more than six weeks after the battle. 

48, President Lincoln and a great pai-t of the North had 
become dissatisfied with General M'Clellan, and on the 'Ith 
of November General Burnside'wae appointed to the com- 
mand. He moved the army tdward the Rappahannock, in- 
tending to proceed against Richmond. Fredericksburg was 
'chosen as the place of crossing. Lee had placed his men be- 
hind strong earth-works and a stone wall on the other side, 
some distance from the river. On the 11th and 12th of De- 
cember Bumside crossed, and on the 13th attacked the Con- 
federate works. At the close of that short wintei-'s day he 
found himself repulsed, with the terrible loss of nearly 11,000 
in killed and wounded. Of these there were left 6500 in 
front of the stone wall alone. 

The Army of the Potomac was nearly demoralized by this 
dreadful defeat. It had become greatly dissatisfied with its 
leader, and the year closed in gloom on the trials of these 
brave but devoted troops. 

49. State of the War at the Close of 1862. — The Union 
forces in the West had made decided progress during the 
year. Foi-ta Henry and Donelson, and Island No. 10, were 
captured, and the Mississippi was opened as far as Vicks- 
buFg. Pram tho mouth it had been entered. New Orleans 
captured, and the Confederate fleets of steamers and iron- 
clads destroyed. West Tennessee was brought thoroughly 

41. lIowdidLea aBcapefiomhls flangerouB sitnatinnf Whstls said of the battlo 
oFAiilletam? What was imraedialely gained bj it? What ivsa the loss on each 
eiilef WhatmovementrollowedthebatUBofAntiBtam? WbendldM'Clellanrao™ 

48. Who was Appointed to the command of the Union nrmy ! Why waa this done t 
What was hie plan of the campaigu! What ie said of Lee's preparaiionB on the 
^onth Bide of the riverf Desctibe the battia of Frederlckabai^, and the resnli. 
Where 13 FrederickBtmrg? (Sea Map, page 828.) What refiecUon ia made nn the 
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under " Union rule," and the SoutherE limit of occupation, in 
that region was marked by a line of posts from Memphis 
through Corinth, Mississippi, eastward toward Chattanooga, 

60. On the coast the power of the national ai-ms had been 
as strikingly shown. At the commencement of the year 
the enemy wei-e in possession of Norfolk and every port on 
the Southern coast. At its close, Charleston, Mobile, and 
Wilmington alone i-emained to them on the Atlantic sea- 
board, and these were carefully blockaded. 

51. East and notth of Richmond there had been disaster. 
The defeats in the Shenandoah Valley, the seven days' bat- 
tles on the Chiekahominy, and the retreat of Pope, were far 
from being balanced by the battle of Antietam, followed as 
this was by the unharassed and deliberate retreat of Lee, 
and the Union slaughter at Fredericksburg. But, despite 
this, the national successes throughout the country waiTant- 
ed the profound satisfaction which was felt in the North, 
and particularly the West ; and the government was cheer- 
fully sustained in continued and still greater efforts to bring 
the struggle to a close. 

KEVIBW QUEBTIOHS.— 1863. 

I. Sketch the plan of opevaHoDs for ths year 18G2. 
a How wse the MiasiaaippI opeueii fioni the Sontb? 

3. Whnt prngreea was madle iu openhig it from the North f 

4. Whfit skillful atrategy was adopted la this? 

B. Wliflt preveutad the capture of Vicfeahurg ia December? 

rear. 
T. Name the other prtnclpol battles west of the AlleghHnfes. 

8. Describe the battle of ShUoh, or Pittsburg Landing. . 

9. How did RoseornuB rise to the command of the Army of the Cnmherlllnd t 

10. To whnt position wae Grant elevnted (his rear, and why f 

II. What were the ptfoolpfll events on the sea.boardf 
IB. Give a short deecriptlnn of Burnalde's expedition. 

13. Sketch the important occutrencea near Portreas Monroe in March. 

14. Wbr was thiasoimpnrtautr 

10. What took place in the Shenandoah Valley earlj in the year? 

10. Where Is this valley, and why was it bo important [ 

IT. When, and with what object, did the Army of the Potomac advance ? 

la, Deeoribe its movemeote nnttl the month of Jnne. 

■e>, Whnt was the progress of the national cause in the West during the year? 
State how much had been gained there. 

61. What is aiid of the state of affiiiin etiat and noith of Kichmond? How did ths 
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ao. Who eommandea Ibe Conteflei'stea nntil June 1, and who afterwardf 
SI. What prevented M'CIeltuifi'om movlDgoa Kicbmoud in Juosf 
%2. Describe wbKC followed. 

53. What nee did Lee make of M'Clellan'e defeat ? 

54. Bj nliom vaa lie opposed, sua with wliat aucceee ? 
m. What great liattle checked Lee'a invasioii f 

aa. Wliat led to It, and what prarented ita being a complete Union Buccasa ! 

BJ. What chflnge in the Union array did the eacape of Lee prodnco t 

sa. What was the result of Biimaide'a campaign ! 

as. Give a general review ofthe pragreBS of the war at the end of 1863 in tllBWeet i 



SECTION in. 

1. In the fall ofthe year 1862, President Lincoln warned 
tlie Confederate States that, unless they returned to their 
allegiance, he would declare every slave within their bor- 
dei'sfree on the 1st of January, 1863. Punctual to his warn- 
ing, on that day he issued his celebrated Emancipation Proc- 
lamation. In this he declared all slaves forever free in those 
states or pai'ts of states then under tho control ofthe Con- 
federates. 

2. The plan of military operations for the year 1 863, adopt- 
ed by the Federal government, did not vary much from that 
ofthe preceding year. Its great object in the West was the 
opening of the Mississippi by the capture of Vicksburg, 
thence to pass eastward into Mississippi, Alabama, and Geor- 
gia, and to occupy East Tennessee, the great centre of Union 
feeling in the heart of tho Confederacy. In the East the 
plan was to push toward Richmond, through Virginia, with 
the Army ofthe Potomac. In addition to these military op- 
erations, a powerful expedition was to bo sent against the 
defenses of Charleston. 

3. Operations inVirgiiiia,EUid Invasion of the Worth. — Gen- 
eral Burnside had lost the confidence ofthe army by his fail- 
ure at Fredericksburg, and, at bis own request, was relieved 
from the command. Joseph Hooker was appointed in his 
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-tLdil, J-inuaiy 25tli. Toward 
the end of April he crossed the 
Rippahannock with 120,000 
niLii, md took the road to Rich- 
mond by way of Chancelloi's- 
^ ille Here he was attacked by 
Lee, and, after a ten-ible battle, 
which lasted through the 2d 
and 3d of May, he was defeat- 
ed, With the toss of 12,000 
men He then recrossed the 
^ Rappahinnock. It was in this 
bittle that the famous "Stone- 
will' Jackson was mortally 
sEBEK^L jAotBON woondcd In the darkness, 

through mistake, by !iis own men 

4. Ijee, as boon as hehaldnven ofi Hooker, tried the plan 
of 1862, and mo\ed qmckly to myiie the North in the first 
week of June. Hooker's army, by rapid marches, threw it- 
self between Lee's army and Wa^ington, and in this way 
protected the capita!. Lee turned nortbwaa'd by the Val- 
ley of the Shenandoah, and entered Pennsylvania, plunder- 
ing and bui-ning as be went. The people of the North made 
extraordinary efforts to resist him ; troops poured into Penn- 
sylvania, and George G. Meade was put in command of the 
army in place of Hooker, 

5. Meado took up a strong position ou some hilly ground 
near Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, where he was attacked by 
Lee, Each army had about 80,000 men. The battle began 
on the 1st of July, and lasted to the close of the 3d, when 
Lee was compelled to fall back, after terrible slaughter. On 
the 4th of July the Confederate army recrossed the Poto- 
mac, and retreated to the south bank of the Rapidan, where 
it prepared to dispute the passage of the river by the Union 

S. Who WBS placed la commnna of the Uolou army in Jannary ? Why waa this 
change mHde ? What was Hooker's plan ! What lonta flld he take t Where Ib 
ChaucellorBYille ( Where and what disaster did he meet with f 

4. What was Lee'a movemout after tie defeat otHookerf What aaved Washing- 
■ What I'OQte didLceflnnlly take? What is said of the efforts made to re ' " 



id the change i. 



and of th 
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a my Tie a on of the North cas hoive r at an e 1 
The battle of Gettysburg was decisive of this point. It cost 
Meade 24,000 men, and Lee nearly 40,000 in killed, wonnded, 
and missing. The latter commenced the invasion with an 
army of 100,000; at its close it was reduced to iO,000. 

6. Operations in Arkansas and Mississippi. — At Yieksburg 
the year 1862 ended, as has already been noticed, with the 
defeat of part of Grant's army., under Sherman, at Chickasaw 
Bayon, The latter kept his troops busy, and in January, 
1863, accompanied by Admiral Porter and his fleet, moved 
up Arkansas River, and captured Arkansas Post, January 
10, after a sevei-e battle, 

7. General Gi'ant adhered to his great purpose, the cap- 
ture of Vioksburg. For three months in the beginning of 
the year he made several attempts to take it fix>m the Yazoo 
side, but failed. He then turned his attention to the south 
aide, and moved his army along the west bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, from Milliken's Bend to New Carthage, below Vioks- 
hurg, intending to cross the river and fight his way to the 

B. Where did MeailB come np with Lee f Where 1b Sett jabnrg? How long di a 



[t of that army in January 7 
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rear of the city To faraifih the mein? of cro'tsniif tran? 
ports at,t.ympanied hy £;un boiti lan past the Vick^lDnig 
battenes on the 16th and 2''d of April not without eeveie 
loifi ftom thp teirille fiie tl at wis pci led n then 




8. While Grant was thus husj he dispatched Colonel 
Grierson, at the head of 1700 cavalry on a I'iid thiough 
Mississippi, to cut the enemy s communii^ations east of Ticks 
burg by destroying the milroads. Leaving La Grange, Ten- 
nessee, about fifty miles east of Memphis, April 17, Grierson 
passed round Pemberton's Confederate army; and in 16 
days, after traversing 800 miles of hostile counti-y, and de- 
stroying railroad bridges, stores, and arms, reached Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, May 2, with a lose of only 27 men. 

9. From New Carthage Gi'ant advanced south, nearly op- 
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^losite Grand Gulf, which he attacked with the gun-boata, 
but was repulsed, April 29. Next day he crossed lower 
down at Bruinsburg, the landing for Port Gibson, and, ad- 
vancing, defeated a part of Pemberton'a army at the latter 
place, May 1. This compelled the evacuation of Grand 
Gulf On the Hth of May he defeated General Johnston 
at Ja^ikaon after a severe battle ; and, pushing in between 
him and Pemberton, defeated the latter in two battles on 
the 16th and 17th, driving him into Vicksburg. 

10. In 17 days from the time Grant landed below Grand 
Gulf he was in the rear of the city with his ai'my. Pember- 
ton was there closely shut np, and Johnston lay to the east 
unable to assist him. Twice Graiit tried to take the works 
by assault, bat failed, with heavy loss. Thei-e remained 
nothing but to commence a regular siege. This was fol- 
lowed up BO steadily that, on the 4th of July, Pemberton 
surrendered, with about 30,000 troops prisoners of war. 
Thus Lee's retreat from Gettysburg and the surrender of 
Vicksburg were telegraphed throughout the Korth the same 
day, July 4. 

11. During the siege of Vicksburg General Banks was be- 
sieging Port Hudson, another strong place lower down the 
Mississippi. When the Confederate commander there heard 
that Vicksburg had been taken, he surrendered to Banks, 
July 8th. The Mississippi River was now open to the Union 
vessels throughout its whole length, never again to be closed 
during the war. 

12. Events in Tennessee and Georgia. — After the battle of 
Murfreesboro', the army of Eosecrans lay quiet for several 
months. In the last week of June it was again in motion, 
and pressed Bragg out of Tennessee into Georgia, Bragg 
was then heavily re-enforced, and attacked Eosecrans at 
Chickamanga, near Chattanooga River, on the IBth of Sep- 

fl. What wnsGrniit'sfltetpolDtof Httadtf Wlere did he neitgo, ard witti what 
result f What iB said of the battles ot the 14th, 16th, and ITlh of Maj t 

10. How longdidittakehim to reach the rest ofVlckabnrel What wns now the 
condition ofhotharmiaaT What attemptewei-emade to captnre thedtyl Whatie 
xaiil of the siege and suirendSFf What great event happened elsewhere at neail; 
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tember. The battle was continued next day. Rosecrana 
himself was driven off the field, but Creneral Thomas, with 
his corps, kept np the fight, and retreated in good ordei". 
The whole army then fell back as far as Chattanooga, hav- 
ing lost 16,000 men and 61 guns. Bragg's loss was about 
18,000, At Chattanooga Eosecrans was closely besieged 
by Bragg, and suffered greatly from want of supplies. 

13. Soon after, Rosecrana was removed from the command 
of the Army of the Cumberland, and Grant was placed over 
all the WesteiTi ai-mies. His arrival, and that of Gfenerals 
Sherman and Hooker with re-enforcements, speedily cl 
the aspect of affairs roand Chattanooga Br^gg's armv 
attackef! Ijookout Mountiio, opposite the town ind i 




the luci, WIS ("lined by storm November 24, by ijeneii! 
Hooker. Next <3aj, 25th, Missionary Ridge, close by, was 
occupied. Bragg retreated into Georgia, and shortly after 
was deprived of his command. 
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14. After tiie battle of Missionary Ridge, Sherman was 
sent from Grant's army north into East Tennessee, to help 
General Bumside, who had gone with an army to protect the 
loyal people of that i-egion. He was now closely besieged 
in Knoxville by General Longstreet, and in great straits for 
provisions. On the 39th of November the enemy made an 
assault on Burnside's works, which, for heroic daring, was 
unsurpassed during the war, but they were driven back with 
great slaughter. On the 3d of December Longstreet heard 
that Sherman was approaching, and at once i-ajsed the siege 
and retreated into Virginia. 

15. The War in the extreme SoutlniVKt. — On the day that 
Vicksburg surrendered, General Holmes, who commanded 
the Confederates in Arkansas, attacked Helena, but was re- 
pulsed by Gteneral Prentiss with severe loss. In September, 
General Steele, at the head of the Union troops, moved from 
Helena, beat Mai-maduke, who opposed him, and then drove 
Price out of Little Rock, the capital In October the Con- 
federates were chased as far south as Red River, 

1 6. Away out in Indian Territory there was fighting. In 
Kansas, also, the guerrilla Quantrell, with 300 bandits, com- 
mitted great excesses. He entered Lawrence, plundered the 
bank, burned the houses, and murdered 140 persons in cold 
blood. Before a sufficient cavalry force could be gathered 
in the neighborhood, he and his band escaped. 

17. Morgan's Cavalry Raid. — Another Confederate raid, al- 
though on a larger scale, was that of Genera! John Morgan, 
at the head of 3000 cavalry, through Kentucky, into Indiana 
and Ohio. Starting fi-om Sparta, Tennessee, June 27, he 
pushed north through Kentucky, crossed the Ohio into In- 
diana, traversed the southern border intci Ohio, and, passing 
north and around Cincinnati, endeavored at several places 

14 What espeflitlon was sent by Grant after these buttles f What wBB the Bltoa- 
liiniofGenerfllBnrnaiaet WhBtwaahedoiiig atKiioIvillet WliereisKnosymef 
What ia aaii of the assanlt on tlie asth of Noveraher S How was Euruaide finally re- 

15. What diaaslcr happened to the ConliaerateB in ArKanaaa on tlie4tli of Jnljt 



rated In KanaaaP 
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to i-ecross the Ohio into Virginia. Gun-boats patroling tha 
river prevented hia crossing, and, forced eastward, he had a 
race for his life, followed hy a Union force that had traclted 
him all the way from Kentucky. Different detachments of 
his troops were captured after sharp encounters. At last, 
July 27, Morgan himself, with what was left of his band, 
surrendered at discretion, near New Lisbon, Ohio, exactly 
one month from the time he started from Tennessee. 

18. Events on the Coast. — On tho let of January,. Galves- 
ton, Texas, w^s captured by the Confederates under Magru- 
der. A valuable United States steamer and a great quan- 
tity of stores fell into the hands of the enemy. It was a sad 
affair for the Union cause in Texas, because it famished the 
enemy with one more port through which they could obtain 
supplies fj-om abroad 

19 Expedition ag'amst Charleston.— A gi-eat naval expedi- 
tion, under Ad- 
miral Farragut, 
sent against 
Charleston, met 
with signal de- 
feat,April7. In 
attempting t o 
pass tho forts 
and batteries in 
the harbor, nine 
iron-clads were 
badly injured. 
Another expedi- 
tion, principally 
of land troops, 
was sent to that 
1 ^iboi tl lee mcnths aftei On the 10th of July, General 
Gillmoie the commandei made a lodgment on the south 
end of Morns Island and threw np batteries. From these 
he bombarded Fart Sumter in the harbor, and Fort Wag- 
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nLi on Monis IsHnd On the nig,ht ofieptember 6th Jojt 
\\igntM wv'5 Gvit.uited Fort "iumtei wis completely de 
atioyud on its Knd side, and thdls weie thiown into the 




city of Charleston. Although the harbor was etiil held by 
t!io enemy, the Federal ships were now enabled to watch it 
so thoroughly that no blockade-runner could get in or out. 
Thus the Confederates lost one more port. 

20. State of the War at the Close of 1863.— The Union 
eanse had again made great progress during the year. The 
Federal troops had been beaten, it is true, at Chickamauga 
and at Chancellorsville ; the North suffered greatly by Lee's 
invasion of Pennsylvania; the Confederates seized and held 
Galveston; and the iron-clad fleet was driven back from 
Charleston Harbor. 

21, On the other hand, there were marked succeBses. A 
great part of Arkansas was gained and held fii-mly, and Mis- 
souri was freed from the Confederates. By the capture of 
Vicksburg and Port Hudson the entire Mississippi was con- 
trolled by the Federal gun-boata. Thus the immense sup- 
plies from Texas and the Red River country sent formerly 
to the Confederate armies in the East across the Mississippi 
were stopped. Bragg had been driven out of Tenn^see 

19. What otWmpt waa mafle against Chsrieaton tn Aprilf With what Bnccessf 
Whnt occtirreainJulyt .SeeMapforthe afContioD of tlieM points. What other ei- 
pedition followetl f Whnt is sflid o( General Oillmore'B mode of attack, and ita suc- 
cess f What did Glllmote's succcBs enable Iho Fedei-ol ships to accomplieh f 

20. Stata the principal misfortnnea experienced bj the Federal caiiae lu the year 
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into Georgia. East Tennessee was occupied. Lee had suf- 
fered a disastrous defeat at Gettysburg, and the attempt to 
transfer the war to Northern soil failed. Charleston Har- 
bor, although held by the enemy, was now so sealed up aft- 
er the capture of Fort Wagner as to be useless to them. 

22. Then supplies from Europe were almost cut off by the 
blockade. The South was becoming weaker in men and m 
resources of every kind. In the North, each year seemed to 
be adding new determination. Fresh troops were demand- 
ed by the government and granted by the states. The city 
of New York seemed for a short time an exception. In the 
month of July, during Lee's invasion, while all the city regi- 
ments had gone to Pennsylvania, a riot broke out. The 
draft was resisted ; public and private property was burned ; 
the negroes were chased on the streets, abused, and killed 
by the rioters. At length the riot was put down, but not 
until it had lasted three days and after heavy loss of life. 
Afterward the draft went on. 

23. The cost of the war was enoi-mous. At the end of 
1863 the debt reached $1,300,000,000, and the preparations 
for the next year were on such a scale as would necessarily 
increase this amount. Still the North was prosperous. The 
war created a demand for all kinds of labor; paper money 
was abundant; every thing went on as in peace, and a for- 
eigner could scar-cely have realized, from any evidence of 
distress at the North, that the United States were waging 
one of the most tremendous wara in history. 

In the month of June, Weatera Virginia, which had i-e- 
mained constant to the Union cause, was separated by Con- 
gi-ess from Virginia, and erected into a separate state. 

21. Whot wsre the snccesaea of the Unionieta iu Ai'kanaiis and MiaBoutl t On the 
Miesisaippi? What immeaiile aaTivntage was gained by the laet t What was gained 
in TaDHessee? What is Baitl of Gettyshnrg ? of the effect ot the capture of Fort 
Wagner t What contrast is made between the resimi-cca of the North and South t 

22. How waa the war affecting the apMt of the North 1 What place seemed an 
exceptlOQ t State what occnrred there this year. How long did this last f Did thie 
not stop th" " 
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1. With what grent e 

2. What was the plau of opevations for the yoar f 

8. Who was placed Id coramaud of the Airaj of the Potomac ? 
4. What was his success t 

0. How did Lee profit bj Ulie f 

t. How was he opposed, and b; irhom f 

1. Why was the battle of Geltjebui'g so Important ! 
e. What eitent of time did Lee's Invaslou cover ? 

9. Fot what other event was July 4, ISK, eelehrateil ? 

10. What two renowned geueralH ware engaged in tlie ba.ttleB that pmcedeil iliis 

11. Sltetch Grants movements on the MisBiaaippi and neighborhood, 

13. Deacrilio tbs temous cavalry raid daring this Bampaigu. 
W, What place surrendered after the fall of VICksbnrg ? 

14. How was Kosecrans bnsy in tlie year 1803 f 
IB. Who saved the army at Chicliamauga ! 

XS. How was the Union army saved at Chattanooga? 
II. Desciibe the battles fn that neighborhood. 

15. Why was East Tennaaaee considered ao important f 
IB, Sketi* the state of afTairs at Knoivllle in November. 
20. What Coafederata raids marked the year ! 

ai. What disaster occnrred hi Teias t 

SS. Why was this paiticularly nnfoi-tnnat«t 

23. What toot place In Arkansas f 

£4. Mention the opei'atioDs near CbarlesMo, and what was ^ined there. 

W. Qlve a general review of the rasDlts of tbe fighting ill ISES. 

2fl. What events were transpiring in New Tork during Lee's invasion 7 

er. WtiatnewEtale waa admitted In le^ and under what drcumatancee? 

28. Name the principal Union generals and naval ufflcers engaged duilns this year. 

as. Name the CoBftderate generals. 

M. Give the pdncipal events of 1303. 



SECTION IV. 
EVENTS OP 1864. 

1. Befoee proceeding to trace the operations of tlie dif- 
ferent armies duting the year 1884, the efforts of the Con- 
federates on the ocean, which were brought nearly to an 
end during this year, will first be, noticed. The Confeder- 
ate government determined, at the very beginning of the 
war, to strike where the United States wei-e open to attaek, 
by either destroying American merchant ships with anned 
vessels, or by driving them from the ocean, 

2. The first step, as early as May, 1861, was the establish- 
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ment of privateering. This had only modei'ate success, be- 
cause the Confederates had no open ports into which the 
privateers could bring their prizes, and neutral powers 
would not permit the use of their ports for that purpose. 
The first privateer was the Savannah, fitted out at Charles- 
ton, carrying only one gun, and not much larger than an or- 
dinary pilot boat. Her career was short ; she was captured 
the same day after she ran the blockade by the Uiiited 
States brig Perry. 

3. In the beginning of May, the Confederate cruiser Sum- 
ter, commanded by Captain Semmes, was prepared for sea 
at New Orleans, and in July escaped to sea, and captured 
some American vessels. She continued her cruise until Feb- 
ruary, 1862, seizing and burning merchant ships, and was 
then blockaded by the Tuscarora at Cadiz, where she was 
sold by Semmes, and the crew was discharged. The Nash- 
ville, another of these early Confederate cruisera, succeeded 
in escaping from Charleston to England in October, 1861, 
and returned to the United States in 1 862, running the block- 
ade, and bringing with her $3,000,000 worth of stores. One 
year afterward, March, 1863, she was destroyed by the iron- 
clads, near Fort M'Allister, on the Savannah River. 

i. The Confederates now turned to British ship-yards for 
the supply of armed cruisers. The Florida, originally named 
the Oreto, built near Livei-pool, sailed into Mobile Bay un- 
der British colors, August, 1862. In January, 1863, she ran 
the blockade, and, after destroying in thi-ee months fifteen 
vessels, was finally seized in the barbor of Bahia, Brazil, and 
brought to Hampton Roads. Here she sank in an accidental 
colUsion with another vessel. The Georgia, built at Glas- 
gow, Scotland, after a short cruise, was captured in 1863. 
The Chickamanga burnt ships to the value of half a million 
of dollare. The Tallahassee destroyed in ten days thirty- 
three vessels; and the Olustee was also busy in the same 
work. 

2. Whendia they put this purpose in esecullonf Wsia this aucceEaful, aud why 

e. Wiat ta the italory of the Snmtei' ! Sketch Ihe career of the Naehville. 
4, Who uow supplied theaeprivatearflf WhatiathehlBtorroftheFlorida? What 
Uinje otter Anglo-Conrederata cruiBeraaro mentioned t What ie aald of them! 
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*, The most active and notorious of all tho Anglo-Con- 
federate crniacrB was the Alabama, built at Liverpool, and 
allowed to escape to sea against the earnest remoustrance 
of the American minister in England. She was commanded 
by Captain Semmee, formerly of the Snmter; but her crew 
was British, her guns were British, and under the British 
flag she approached nnsuspecting merchant vessels, and 
eaptnred or destroyed them. After a long career, during 
■which she never entered a Confederate port, she sailed into 
the harbor of Cherbourg, Fi-ance, where she was blockaded 
by the United States war steamer Kearsarge, Captain Wins- 
low. 

6. Oiv3ered by the French government to leave the har- 
bor, the Alabama was attacked, June 19, 1864, by the Kear- 
sarge, five miles from shore, and sunt, after- an engagement 
of one hour and a quarter. Her commander, Semmes, was 
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rescued from the water by an English yacht that hovered 
near during the battle. The Alabama captured 65 mer- 
chant vessels, and destroyed property worth 10 millions of 
dollars. Her cruise rises to first-rate importance as forming 
the ground of a claim by the United States against England 
for damages to American commerce — a claim etill unsettled 
in 1870, and which has already threatened serious difficulty 
between the two nations. 

7. The Union government, with immense armies and un- 
diminished resources, proceeded steadily in its work of crash- 
ing out the Confederacy. The plan of operations for the 
year 1 864, in the spring, resolved itself into the two simulta- 
neous movements — one of Sherman eastward into Georgia 
with the armies of the West; the other of Grant, with the 
Potomac army, toward Richmond — and the capture of the 
remaining Confederate sea-ports. A movement of second- 
ary importance was made in the beginning of the year fi'om 
Port lloyal, South Carolina, under General Seymour, to Flor- 
id » At Olustee he received i disastrous defeat, February 
20, and TV a'l compelled to i etum 
s Opeiationa m Mississippi — Genei-il W T Sherman left 
\ icksburg Febi uary 3, with 
the intention of destroying the 
laifroads in northern Mssissip- 
jji, ind thus bieiking the com- 
munications of that state with 
the lest of the Confederacy. 
His plans were somewhat dis- 
arranged by General Fon-est, 
who defeated a large cavalry 
f rfe fiom Memphis intended 
join Sherman at Meridian, 
ftlisoisiippi. From this point, 
tl e inteiseotion of two great 
lailioads Sherman returned to 
"V icksburg, after destroying 1 50 

a. state whflt liiippeD€(l to her m Jnue. What »us tbe extent <if lier AepieaatioDS ? 
Why la the ccuiae of the Alabama of 80 mnch importance ? 

T. What was the plan of operations for 1864 ! What movomont wnE made fe) the 
Foast of Florida, and vpith what sqccses I 
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miles of railroad, 67 bridges, 20 locomotives, 28 cars, thou- 
sands of bales of cotton, and 20,000 bushels of corn. 

9. Tho Confederate Forrest advanced north into Tennes- 
see, laying waste the country, and captured Union City, 
Tennessee, March 24. Next day he appeared before Padn- 
oah, Kentucky, but was repulsed, with the loss of 1500 men. 
On the 12th of Api-il he attacked Fort Pillow. The gai-ri- 
son, principally negro troops, made a brave resistance, but 
were forced to surrender. After they had thrown down their 
arms, a number were shot in cold blood, or otherwise bru- 
tally murdei-ed. Forrest's raid accomplished nothing for 
the Confederate cause. 

10. The Red River Expedition. — Early in March an expe- 




tlon aid Gensnil Sherman start iu Pebtaarj V What iiitei 

IV far nse Sli«rmaD EucceEEfn] 7 

ooveraente tii Match. Deeotibe whM occiirreil in April. 
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dition was sent into the Red River country, Louisiana. The 
advance consisted of 10,000 troops from Vicksburg, Knder 
Gteneral Smith, and this was joined by a fleet of gun-boats 
under Admiral Porter. Sailing up Red River, the ai-my 
landed and captui-ed Fort de Russy with the help of the 
gun-boats, March 14. On the 31st Natchitoches was en- 
tered. 

11. General Banks soon afterjoined with troops from New 
Orleans, took command, and pushed on toward Shreveport, 
at the head of navigation on Red River, Near Mansfield, 
at Sabine Cross Roads, he was attacked by the enemy on 
April 8, and met with a severe reverse. He then fell back 
to Pleasant Hill, where the enemy was repulsed, April 9. 
Banks continued his retreat, but on the way was opposed at 
Cane River, where he routed the enemy, April 23, and ar- 
rived at Alexandria on the 26th. 

12. When Banks moved toward Shreveport, Porter and 
his gun-boats ascended the river. Hearing of the disaster 
to the troops, Porter dropped down to the i-apids or falls of 
Alexandria, with the loss of one of his boats. The water in 
the river had fallen so low that he could not pass the falls; 
and it seemed for a time as though the boats must be de- 
stroyed or fall into the hands of the enemy. Fortunately, 
Lieutenant Colonel Bailey, formerly a Wisconsin lumber^ 
man, constructed an immense dam below the rapids, and 
when the water had risen, the boats wei-e floated over in 
safety. The expedition then returned to the Mississippi. 
Banks was relieved of his command, and General Canby was 
appointed in his stead. 

13. Steele, the Union general in Arkansas, moved from 
Little Rock, March 23, to co-operate with Banks, and had 
arrived near Shreveport when he heard of the defeat of the 
latter. Being severely pressed by a superior force of the 
enemy, Steele then fell back, fighting all the way, to Little 
Rock, which he reached May 2. The entire Red River expe- 

ID. Whnt espeditiou was seot ont in Mareb! Where is th« Bed Bivsr conntry r 
or wbaC troops did the Hdvnnce coueist ! Wlint was their success at llrst f 

11. By wham wDs the Dmiy joiued f Describe bis movemeats Had the batUee that 
fbllowed? For these plates, see Map, page 867. To whatplme dlilbe retfealf 

IS. What happened to the gnn-bonte? How were tliBy saved ftom destrnetiou ! 
To what point dm the espeflltioD return f Whatchouge was made! 
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dition proved both useless and disastrous, and was a source 
of great moi-tiflcation to the North, 

14. Tlie Changes at the Head of the Union Armies.— In the 
beginning of March Grant was appointed lieutenant general 
and commander of all the armies of the Union. He imme- 
diately removed hie head-quartera to the Army of the Poto- 
mac. At the same time Sherman was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Military Division of the Mississippi, which em- 
braced three great armies — that of the Ohio, the Cumber- 
land, and the Tennessee, 

15. This was a change of great importance, because the 
opei-ations in the East and West could now be made to as- 
sist each other. The two large armies of the Confederacy 
were under Lee and Johnston. That under Lee guarded 
Richmond; the other, under Johnston, covered Atlanta, in 
Georgia. Grant's plan of the campaigns for 1864 required 
that Sherman should strike the army of Johnston, while, at 
the same time, he himself, with the Army of the Potomac, 
should crush Lee and capture Richmond, 

16. Sherman's Campaign to Atlanta. — Sherman commenced 
to perfonn his part by leaving Chattanooga, on the Atlanta 
campaign, May 1, with nearly 100,000 men. Johnston, at 
the head of the Confederate army, numbering 70,000, dis- 
puted his advance. Outflanked by Sherman at Dalton, he 
fell back to Resaea, where a severe battle was fought May 
14 and 15. Johnston, again outflanked, made a stand at 
Dallas, where he was defeated, and Allatoona Pass turned, 
May 26-28. At Lost Mountain there was heavy fighting 
June 15, 16, 17, and at Kenesaw Mountain Jnno 22 to July 
3. By the 10th of July Johnston had fallen back within 
the fortifications of Atlanta. 

17. The Confederate government, dissatisfied with John- 
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stoii's retreating policy, orderecl General Hood to supersede 
him; and Hood attacked SlieiTBan three times during the 
month of July, only to be defeated. The latter tightened 
his hold on Atlanta, and at last, by a masterly movement, 
got in between two parts of Hood's ai-my. Tbis compelled 
Hood to evacuate the city, and Sherman's advanced corps 
entered it September 2. His campaign from Chattanooga 




had cost bim 30 000 men Pht Confederate lo&s piobably 
exceeded this AtHnti hid been ■» place of great impor 
tance to the Confedeiates Heie weie extensive manufac 
toiie« ot cannon ind munitions of w ar, and it wis at the 
croiimg of se\eial nilioads Sherman rested beie to le 
ciuit his irmy and to prepaie foi lu" famous miicb of 200 
miles acres Geoiaia to the sea 
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18. Advance of Hood to Naahville. — Hood, in order to draw 
the Union general out of G-eorgia, moved nortfi into Tennes- 
see. Sherman at first followed him with a part of hia troops, 
but soon tired of pursuing an enemy that would not fight, 
and returned to Atlanta. He 
presently arranged with Gen- 
eral Thomas, now at the head 
ofthe Army of the Tennessee, 
that the latter should m itch 
Hood. Thomas's army wis 
heavily re-enfoiced fiom the 
North, and he fell biok to- 
ward Nashville, followed by 
the Confederates A se-\ eie 
battle was fought at Frank- 
lin by General Schofield on 
the 30th of No^embei, and 
Thomas retiied within the _ ^ _ 
fortifications of Nashville 

19. Hood followed hmi, and, while mal.mg piepii^tions 




ood'a plan t How dia Shfirt 



\a fought In So- 
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to move on the tTnioii works, was himself attacked Budden- 
ly by Thomas, December 15. On the second day of the bat- 
(je of Nashville the Contedeiite aimy^ias completely lout 
ed Next di\,tli( ]7tl! tli< ITmon tioops commenced the 
pnrBoit, and ( 1 1 \ ( i 50 miles The Confeder 

ate arm.y of 4 l iily destroyed 




20. Sherman's March to the Sea, — While Hood -was mov- 
ing into Tennessee, Sherman cut his own railroad and tele- 
graphic cominunications with Chattanooga, burned Atlanta, 
and on the 14th of November commenced his march across 
Georgia to Savannah with 60,000 men. He met with little 
resistance, and in four weeks reached the neighborhood of 
Savannah, On the 13th of December he stormed and took 
Foit M'Allister, which commanded the river. On the 21st, 
five weeks from the time he left Atlanta, he entered the 
city, which had been evacuated by the enemy, and sent the 

19. What brOHght oji lUe bottle of NaehvUle ? What is said of it and of the pureuit ! 
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21. The Campaign in Virginia. — Grant's p„.. „! v^^ ^!^-^ 
forward movement began liy crossing the Rapidan River, 
with 140,000 men, on the morning of the 4th of May, Gen- 
eral Meade being in immediate command. This was only 
four days before Shennan left Chattanooga. Grant, al%er 
crossing the river, entered a tract called the Wilderness. 
Here Lee's ai-my, numbering about 100,000, attacked him on 
the 5th, near the old battle-ground of Chancelloraville. Aft- 
er three days' hard figlitiug, and terrible slaughter on both 
sides, Lee fell back to Spottsylvanla Court-house, where the 
battle w&s renewed. It was on the morning of the 11th 
that Grant, after sis days' very hard fighting, sent his fa- 
mous dispatch to Washington, containing these now historic 
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words, ^'' I propose- to fi 



t out on this lhi,e, if it takes all 



22. The battle of the I2th ofSIay was probably the most 
severe, the lose on each side being not less than 10,000. 
Finding that Lee could not be driven in front, Grant moved 
by the enemy's right flank, crossed the Pamunltey River at 
Hanover Town, and attacked Lee, strongly fortified, at Cold 
Harbor on the 1 st of June, but was repulsed with a loss of 
2000 men. On the 3d, a second attack, which lasted little 
more than half an hour, was made, in which Grant's loss was 
7000. The entire Union loss in the Army of the Potomac 
from the 5th of May to the 13th of June was 54,551 men 
in killed, wounded, and missing Lee's was ibout i2 000 




^. What iB aald of the bottle of tbe 181 
tomnlie, BiidwlthwhataHceeBB! Deacti' 
le ^d of the loaeea on each aide 1u the c 
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23. Before Gi-ant reached Spottsylvania, Le dispatched 
Sheridan, May 7, with 10,000 cavaliy, to break the railroad 
connection between Richmond and the Shenandoah Valley 
and Lynchburg. In this he met with considerable success, 
and went within a few miles of the Confederate capital. On 
the 25th of June he rejoined Grant. As a part also of 
Grant's movement, General Entler moved in force from For- 
tress Monroe toward Richmond, and occupied City Point 
and Bermuda Hundred on the James, May 5. On the 16th 
he was attacked by the Confederates, and forced back be- 
tween the James and Appomattoz Rivera at Bermuda Hun- 
dred, where his force was hemmed in, and rendered useless 
for an immediate advance on Richmond. 

24. A movement was also made up the Shenandoah, to as- 
sist operations on Lee's flank and rear. On the 1st of May 
Sigel moved up the Valley with 10,000 men, and was routed 
at Newmarket on the 15th by Breckinridge with consider- 
able loss. Hunter succeeded Sigel, and defeated the enemy 
at Piedmont June 6th. He then approached the important 
point of Lynchburg. Lee, becoming alarmed for its safety, 
sent a strong force to its relief, and Hunter retreated into 
Western Virginia. 

25. Grant began to move his army, re-onforced to 150,000 
men, across the James on the 15th of June. On the 18th he 
assaulted Peteraburg, which had been hastily fortified by a 
part of I«e's anny. It was a place of great importance, be- 
cause it was the centre of several raili'oads connecting Rich- 
mond with the South. Li four days Grant's losses in the as- 
.sault were 0000 men. "With his repnlse at Petersburg the 
siege of that place and of Richmond began. Grant's move- 
ments had thus far cost him 64,000 men. Lee had lost about 
38,000. The struggle was now a simple question of the re- 
Boui-ces of the North against the exhausted energies of the 
South. 

aa. What movament waa mafle by SherlOan, and tor wbat purpoM ! What was 
hiaeucceaaf What other movemeiH did Grant plan f What happened la Bntlert 

34. State the operations in the Shenandoah Valley in Hoy f also in Jane ! Whut 
was the reanlt * What was the ohjecl of these movemenia ? 

25. Where did Grant more in Jnnef What plare did he assault, and with what 
sncceaaf What Ib eald of the loesea ol' each army fi-om tlie commencement of tUe 
campaign ) 
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26. Anattemptivaspreaently made to break Lee's lines by 
running a mine under one of 
the enemy's forts. On the 
morning of the 30th of July, 
four tons of powder were ex- 
ploded in it, and over the 
chasm that was made the 
Federal soldiers charged. 
But the enemy tui-ned their 
g ins upon them, and drove 
them bacli with the loss of 
5000 men. On August 18, 
19 20 Grant seized and de- 
stroyed a part of the Wel- 
lon Pailroad south of Pe- 
tersbuig, ITiis contest of 
thiec days cost Grant 4500 
tioopt There was more 
\e e fighting, continuing 
IB late as December ; and 
thro i^hout the winter the 
Umsn army was occupied 
in extending their intreneh- 
meuts and endeavoring to 
break the enemy's comniu- 

' " nicatione. 

21. Early's Raid into Maryland and Pennsylvania. — It haa 
already been seen how the co-operating anny failed in the 
Valley of the Shenandoah. Hunter's retreat into West Vir; 
ginia left Washington exposed, and Lee, quickly perceiving 
this, ordered Early, with 20,000 men, to advance north, hop- 
ing, perhaps, that this would compel Grant to raise the siege 
of Petersburg. Early marched with great rapidity, crossed 
the Potomac, and entered Maryland July 5th. 
26. At Monocacy River, July 9, he defeated General L, 

so. To what moilc of attack did Orant roEoct in July! Laacrilioit.aiia atato the 
result. Wliat great success did lie meet with In AnguBt? See rnBy. Wliatiesaid 
of latflr events around Petarebarg f 

ST. WhatfolJowedtheinisfoi-tnuai ----- 

Wbat advantage wiis taken of this? 
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bl lo A pott on of the Confel 




Wallace with consilf 

ei'ate troops went 

within gunshot of 

Baltimore and Wash 

ingtoii. Laden with 

booty, Early retired 

up the Shenandoah 

Valley, pursued by 

General Wright as 

far as Winchester 

.where a portion of 

the Confederate ai 

my was defeated, 

July 20. Turning on 

the Union troops near 

Winchester, he drove 

them back with loss 

Crossing the Poto 

mac, he entered Penn 

sylvania, burned a gieat pait of the town of Chambers- 
burg July 30, and, with a consideiible quantity of plunder, 

returned to the Shendandoah Valley. 

20 Sheiidan, who had been appointed general in that 
quarter, followed Early, and 
came up with him at Winches- 
ter. Here a battle was fought 
September 19, and Early was 
defeated. Thrge days afler, 
Sheridan routed him at Fish- 
er's Hill with heavy loss. The 
fertile Shenandoah Valley had 
year after year furnisheda large 
part of the supplies for Lee's 
army. Grant determined that 
this should end, and Sheridan, 
by his orders, burned all the 
crops, mills, bams, and farming 

lOvemenlB to July W, la- 
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tools, and swept the cattle along witli him as he moved 
tack, 

30. Early followed the Union anny, and suddenly attacked 
it, October 19, at Cedar Greet, when Sheridan was absent. 
The Union troops were badly driven in the first part of the 
fight, and fell back to a new position. At this critical mo- 
ment Sheridan arrived, and, by his courage and energy, re- 
stored his lines, ordered an advance, and changed the rout 
into a Union victory. Early's troops, broken up into small 
parties, fled in confnsion for more than thirty miles. The 
Valley was cleared of Confederates, but this had been done 
at heavy cost. Sheridan's campaign of one month waa at 
the expense of 17,000 men Mlled, wounded, and missing. 
' 31. Events on the Coast. Mobile Bay. — Mobile was one of 
the most strongly fortified cities of the Confederacy. Two 
strong fortifications, Gaines and Morgan, besides a number 
of batteries, commanded the entrance to the bay. An expe- 
dition, consisting of a powerful fleet, under Admiral Farra- 
gnt, and a land force commanded by General G. Granger, 
was sent against Mobile in July, 

32. Farragut attacked the forta on the 6th of August. 
To enable him ,to see and direct the operations of the fleet, 
he had himself lashed to the main-top of his own vessel, the 
Hartford. The fleet fought its way past the forts with tbe 
loss of only one iron-clad. When it got above them, the 
iron-plated ram Tennessee attacked Farragut, but was dis- 
abled, and compelled to sun-ender after a short but desper- 
ate fight. The forts were soon after given up to General 
Granger. Mobile, as a port, was now efiectually shut 
against blockade-running ; but the city was not taken until 
next year. 

33. Expedition against Fort Pisher. — There remained north 
of the Gulf only one port of entrance open to the Confeder- 

2S. Wlo took commaQa in the SUeuiinaooli Valley t Wliat werahla movBments! 
What was done by Shetldan In the Tallej h j Ornnl's ordera ! 

SO. What nttempt was made bj Bnrly to retriers eaccesB ? Deaoiibfl the hattle. 
At what coat was Sheiidan's euccbss oocompliBhod [ 

31. What is aald of Mobiles Where ia it Eitnatedf What movement wiia mafle 

Jigemeuts. When waa the attack m^ide? What fol- 
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atcs — Wilmington, 
North Carolina. 
This was command 
ed by Fort Fisher, a 
work of extiaonli 
nary strength A 1 
miral Porter, with 
fleet,and a land f oi 
of 8000 men nnd i 
GreneralButlor,we i 
Bent against it in lie 
cember, Onthe24Tl 
the bombaidmciii 
was begun with th 
heaviest fleet tl it 
had been emplo\ t I 
during the wir 'III 
troops landeil abo\ 
the fort aftei th 
bombardment, bu 
General Butlei dc 
cided that it was too 
strong to be taken 
by assault. The ex 
pedition then letuin- 
ed to Fortress Man 



34. Destruction of the Iron Eam AJhemarle.- — One of the 
bravest and most dangerous acts of the war was the blow- 
ing up of the Albemarle, an iron ram, at Plymouth, North 
Carolina, which place had been recaptured by the Confeder- 
ates with the help of this vessel. It had afterward done 
great damage to the Union vessels in Albemarle Sound. 
Lieutenant W. B. Gushing, on the night of the 27th of Oc- 
tober, in a small steamer manned by a volunteer crew, sailed 
np the Roanoke River, and, with his own bands, fastened to 

3.S. Whnl was tlie only port remaining to the ConfetlecateB ? Whevo was this! 
the attack, and state the reBnll. 
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the Albemarle a torpedo, ■which was immediately explodeiS, 
and the ram sunk. All but Gushing and one other were ei- 
ther killed or captured. In consequence of the destruction 
of the Albemarle, Plymouth was surrcndei-ed on the 31st to 
the Union equadrom 

35. What had been achieved through the Year. — ^The mili- 
tary events of 1864 opened with the Union repulse at Olus- 
tee, Florida, and Sherman's ahoi-t campaign in northern Mis- 
sissippi. These were followed, in March and April, by the 
misfortunes of Banks's expedition in the Red River country. 
The successes achieved by the Union armies during the re- 
mainder of the year were decided, Shennan pierced the 
southern part of the Confederacy by the capture of Atlanta, 
and followed this up by his march through Georgia and the 
captui* of Savannah, Grant drove Lee withm the defenses 
of Richmond, and held him there. Sheridan, in a series of 
brilliant engagements, swept the Confederate troops out of 
the Shenandoah Valley, and closed completely that avenue 
to the North, so often and so successfully used by the Con- 
federates. 

36. On the Atlantic coast Farragut entered Mobile Bay, 
and, by the capture of Forts Gaines and Morgan, closed the 
harbor against Confederate blockade-mnners. Wilmington 
was, at the close of the year, the only port on the Atlantic 
open to the enemy, and this was destined soon to be in pos- 
session of the Union troops. East of the Mississippi, North 
and South Carolina and Georgia were all that remained to 
the Confederacy. 

37. Still there was no relaxation of effort on the part of 
the North. Each fresh demand for men or money was mot 
promptly, the more so because it was clearly seen that, by 
a few more vigorous movements, the war would be brought 
to a close. The South was exhausted. 

38. During the summer the nominations for the presi- 

M. WhntWBB the Albemarlo, and where flldit Uet Deacrlbe tha oircumstancea 
attendii^ its destruction. What importflut eurcender followed this f 
3B. How aid the year ISM open! Slate ShBTnmu'B siiccesa ; Gcant'e; Sfieridan'a. 

36. What WDS the eonditloa of thiQge ob the AUantic coast? What lerritorj re- 
mained in the poEsoaaion of the Coufefleracy? 

37. nowfardidfheNorthi-elaiLlta eflbrta? What la add of thia V What is said 
aftheSonth? 
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dency were made. The Democratic party nominated. Gen- 
eral George B. M'Clellan for President, and George H. Pen- 
dleton, of Ohio, for Vice-President. By the Republican par- 
ty President Lincoln was renominated, with Andrew John- 
son, of Tennessee, as Vice-Pi-eeldent. In the election that 
followed, the latter were chosen by a large majority. In 
the month of October Nevada was admitted to the Union, 
making the thirty-sixth state. 

KBYIBW QUESTIONS.— 1364. 

a. How (lid thej make np for this waut ? 

E. State <a general terms what vae their BUicess. 

4. OifS the unmes of the diflbreat Confedernte uulaers. 
B. SliBtoh the career of the moat celebrated one. 

6. Where were the most of these teasele bull t ! 

T. How did the tTiilted States r«gaid this conduct oFBnelaDdF 

5. With what sncceaa did Sherman begin Hie jeai' f 
B. What DoJou defeat occurred the same moBtb f 

10. What change was made Id the coDUnaail of the Dulon arnlies t 

11. Whj was tSls advantageona f 

12. What was the pliui of the campaign for lSG4r 
IR. Against what point did Shei-man moTe ( 

li, Wiieu, and with what resistance, did he get Into the neighborhood ofAtlnntii? 

15. What change waa made in the command of the Confederate rn'm)-, and why? 

16. What was the result of this ? 

IJ. What did aie capture of Atlanta cost the Union atmyf 
18. Why was this citj so importautt 
Ifl. State clearly how Hood was flnally disposed of. 
■20. WhatwasSherman'sneit great movement, audita auccesef 
ai. When and where did Grant first mover 

22. How did the time compare with that of Sherman's movements ! 

23. How was Grant's progi-ese opposed, as shown by the battles and the losses f 

24. To what line of defease did he force Lee ! 

^^ What place now rose into Immsuse importance be one of the defenses ofElch- 

25. Slatebtiefly the result of Grant's efforts near Petersburg this jear. 
21, What befell Sranfs co-operating force In the Shenandoah Valley f 

26. What advantage did Early tote of thia f 

29. Who waa ohoseu by Grant to take care of Early ! 

30. What battles were ibnghl f 

81. In what way did Sheridan pnnleh the eettJements in the Valley; 
Si. Describe the closing battle there dnring 1364. 

33. What expedition waa sent west of the Mississippi in the spring? 

34, Sketch the pi'ludpaleveula of the Red Bivei' expedition, 

35. State the drcumstauces attending ths Fort Pillow massacre, 

36, Wbat-WOB the great naval event of the year, and describe it? 

SI. How many ports wei'e now open to the Gonfederales on the Atlantjc! 
SS. What attempt was made by a Union force on the coast of North Carolina ? 
B9, Slate how much had been gained by the Union armies dnrhig the year, 
4a. Where were Grant and Sherman at the close of 1804 f 
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1. Notwithstanding the unfortunate issue of the attempt 
against Fort Fisher at the close of the previous year, Ad- 
miral Porter remained, firm, in the conviction that it could 
be taken. Another expedition was aecordingly sent against 
it in January, 1 865. Porter commanded the fleet, and Gen- 
eral Teny the land force. The troops landed near the fort 
on the 12th, and the fleet bombarded it with terrific power 
for the three following days. On the 15th, Terry, after a 
bloody struggle, took the works by ^eault. On the 22d of 
February Wilmington was occupied by the Union troops. 

2. The plan of the campaign had now become very sim- 
ple. The Confederacy was in Its last agony. Sherman's 
course lay northward through South and North Carolina 
into Virginia, and Grant's business was the captui-e of Pe- 
tersburg and Richmond. Both these movements were car- 
ried through at a very early period in the year. 

3. Sherman allowed his army to rest a month in Savan- 
nah. Toward the end of Janaary he pushed through South 
Carolina to Columbia, the capital, and entered it February 
l^th. On his way he cut the railroad north of Charleston. 
Hardee, the Confederate general at that place, afraid of 
being hemmed in, evacuated the city February 17th, and 
moved north to join General Johnston in North Carolina. 
From Columbia Sherman pressed toward Fayettevi He, North 
Carolina, which be entered March 12th. After shai-p fight- 
ing, he reached Goldsboro' March 21st, where he was joined 
by Generals Schofield and Terry, who had come up from the 
coa,st with re-enforcements. General Johnston, with 40,000 
men, lay at Raleigh, the capital of the state. 

1. WbBl apinlon was enrerlainea by Admiral Poller f How far did this influeuce 
Qeneml Qramt Wlist was the resnlt? What did the captnre ot Fort Fieher in- 

a. Wlial Is Bald ot the pian of tlie campaign f What part was Sherman called in 
to eieente f What did Gtant keep Immediately nnder his ovm control ? 

3. Who's was Sherman at the It^nntog of the jear f What were hla AfbI move- 
mentaf WhaHraportaut resnlt followed? In what dii-ectlon did Sharmaii mivR 
from Colnmbiftf \Vh.it place did he remh at last? Who opposed him ? Bj whom 
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4. Operations ia Virginia. — All winter Grant's ai-my was 
encamped in front of Petersburg, etretching away round to 
the southwest. On the 27tli of Februaiy Sheridan was sent 
from Winchester, with a cayahy force 10,000 strong, up the 
Shenandoah Valley, to destroy Lee's communications by 
canal and railroad to the north and east of Richmond, Ear- 
ly was intrenched at Waynesboro, where he was attacked 
by Sheridan, and compelled to retreat, with the loss of 1600 
prisoners. After an almost continued career of success, 
Sheridan joined the army near Petersburg March 26th, 

6. Lee's situation began to grow desperate. He tried to 
break the Union lines at Fort Steadman, but was repulsed 
with loss March 25th. His only hope now was to he able 
to join Johnston's army in North Caiolina, and prolong the 
contest. On thi^ l^t nf \yi\l Midinbn, with 30,000 men,atr 
tacked L< " n i ■ i ' i' i 1 _ lined it. Then 
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followed Grant's attack along the whole front, and Lee's 
lines were pierced in several places. On the 3d of April, 
Petersburg was entered by the Union troops, and Richmond 
a few hours afterward. Lee fled westward, but was so 
closely followed that he was compelled to surrender his 
army to Grant at Appomattox Court-house, April 9th, 

6, The joy that filled the hearts of the loyal people of the 
North at the news of Lee's surrender was turned to sorrow 
five days afterward. President Lincoln was shot in the pri- 
vate box of the theatre at Washington on the evening of 
April 14 by J.Wilkes Booth. On the morning of the 15th 
the President died. Almost at the same time he was shot, 
another assassin broke into the sick-chamber of Mr, Seward, 
Secretary of State, and, after wounding him and hie son se. 
verely, escaped Booth, tricked into Mai-yland, was cap- 
tured m a tobacco house neai Port Royal, and killed by his 
puraneis Foui of his iccompliees were tried and executed. 
1 Sherman s Operations —Close of the War. — At the begin- 
nm^ ol Apiil the Cuniedciate army under General John- 
iioii vas at Raleigh, close- 
ly M atchcd by Sherman. 
On the 10th Shei-man be- 
gin to press him back, and 
on the 13th entered Ra- 
leigh At this time news 
reached Johnston of Lee's 
snrreiidei-, and he at once 
made proposals to Sher- 
man On April 26th the 
teims of S^urrender were 
signed by both generals. 
Davis, the Confederate 
president, was captured on 
the loth of May at Irwins- 




pecmit him [o sttempt thla ? What followed 
.tfl occiirreil April 3 and April 9 ? 
afowdaya after tho Bnireniler otLcef State 
tea aesBsainatlou was made t What was the 
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ville, Georgia, while trying to make his escape to the aea^ 
coast. He was sent prisoner to Fartreaa Monroe. By the 
end of May all the Confedei-ate armies in theSouthwest had 
surrendered, and the Civil War was at an end. 

EEVIEW iJUESTIOKS.— 1SS5. 
I. DoBorae the movements in the month of Janniuy, ISfll 
Q. What important result vaa achieved b^ this ? 

3. What was the plan of operntlonsdnrlngthe jcarf 

4. Deacribe Shennau'e earl; mavementa and the reeult. 

6. How didSrautopea the campaign in Virginia! 
«. What was (he reenlt of this f 

7. To what point was Lee's mind dltectafl f 

8. How was thin preveutedf 

9. When were Patereburg and Rlchmoiia occupied bj the Union troops? 
■ ■ flrao of Lee and hifl army ? 

tbB lameatable event by which 

•e IhB military evenla in North i 



8. What 



3nderf 

other eventa marked the close oi 



nediatclj ptecefliiig Juhn- 



1 By the dealh 




Ml, Lincoln, Vice-President Johnson, 
formerly United States sena- 
tor from Tennessee, became 
President, April 15th. Pre- 
vious to this, on the 7th of 
April, the American minister, 
Mr. Adams, at the ooart of St. 
James, addressed a communi- 
cation to the English govern- 
ment setting forth the depre- 
dations committed on Amer- 
ican vessels by Confederate 
cruisers built, equipped, and 
manned in Great Britain, He 
claimed that the latter was 
responsible for the damage 



T. What were Shcnnai 
April? WTiatledtothlE 
every where at an oi^d ? 
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tliat liad been done to American commerce. Correspond- 
ence on this subject waa continued throngb the summer, but 
the English government refused to admit the validity of 
the claim, or to submit the question to the arbitration of 
any foreign government. This, known as the " Alabama" 
question, after the famous cruiser of that name, still remans 
unsettled (1870), and has been the cause of much bitterness 
of feeling between the two nations. 

2. The war left a debt amounting, in June, 1865, to nearly 
12,700,000,000. The interest on this, nearly all of which 
waa payable in gold, amounted to $133,000,000. By means 
of duties on imported articles, and taxes on manufactures, 
incomes, etc., the amount iiecessary to meet this interest, 
and some $200,000,000 in addition to carry on the goveni- 
ment, was raised without difficulty. To strengthen the con- 
fidence of the holdei-e of government bonds in the good faith 
of the United States, the House of Representatives in Con- 
gress, on the 5th of December, 1865, with only one dissent- 
ing voice, passed a resolution declaring that the " public 
debt must and ought to be paid, principal and interest." 

3. Another matter, not less important than the finances, 
which at an early day occupied the attention of President 
Johnson's administration, wb^ the reconstruction of the Con- 
federate States, and their readmission into the American 
Union. Li a very short time after his inauguration, a seri- 
ous difference of opinion on the best mode of accomplishing 
this began to manifest itself between the President and Con- 
gress. The latter appointed a reconstmction committee, to 
which was referred all the different propositions and resolu- 
tions presented on the subject. 

4. On the 1st of February, 1865, Congress passed a resolu- 
tion submitting to the Legislatures of the different states 
an amendment to the Constitution abolishing slavei'y. On 

1. Wto was now Prei 
itrnna maae in April. 
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the IStli of December, William H. Seward, Secretary of 
State, formally annouD^ed that this, the 13th amendment, 
had been duly ratified by the Legislatures of twenty-seven 
states, and was therefore adopted as a part of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

6. While civil war was raging between the Noit.h and 
South, Fi'ance sent an army to Mexico to overrun that coun- 
try, and to establish an empire there under an' Austrian 
prince. After a aeries of severe battles, the Liberal or Ee- 
pubtiean party was defeated, and the French entered the 
capital in 1863. An election, which proved a mere mock- 
ery, was ordered on the question of the empire, and Maxi- 
milian, Archduke of Austria, was chosen empei-or through 
the influence of French bayonets. The American govern- 
ment was not blind to what was transpiring in Mexico, and 
entered a respectful protest against the French interference 
in Mexican affairs. It limited its efforts to a protest, be- 
cause it had enough to do in meeting the great demand 
made on its resources by the Civil War. 

6, As that drew to a close, the feeling of the people of the 
United States in favor of Mexican liberty emboldened the 
United States government to demand of the French Emper- 
or the withdrawal of hie troops from Mexico. After some 
hesitation this was done. The Mexican Republicans there- 
upon attacked the forces of Maximilian, depiived of French 
assistance, with so much energy, that the emperor himself 
at last fell into their hands, and, with two of his generals, 
was shot, June 19, 186^, Thns ended the empire of Mexico, 

7, An enterprise of the highest importance to Europe and 
America, the laying of the Atlantic cable, reached a trium- 
phant success in the month of July, 1866. The first unsuc- 
cessful attempt to lay a telegraph cable between these two 
continents was made through the efforts of Cyrus W, Field, 
and others, of New York, in the year 1857. In June, 1858, 
there was another attempt and failure. In July, the same 



i. What was the tesolutlon ot Februarj t When aud ho 


V was it declared to he 


adopted! 




6. What WHS taking place in Mesico dnring the Clyll War 


now did ihe tTnllod 


States regard thhf Why was it vreventod from acliye inlnr 




* What took place at the tlose of Ihe Civil War f Wlilt « 


as the result otthisf 
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year, the laying of the cable was once more begun, and was 
completed from shore to shore in August; but, owing to 
some defect, it soon ceased to transmit messages. In 1865, 
the same company commenced to lay another cable. When 
the vessels had proceeded about 1400 miles from the Irish 
coast the cable pai-ted, and the expedition returned to En- 
gland. 

8. These unsuccessful attempts had cost not less than 
$8,000,000. Undismayed by them, Mr. Field was able to 
persuade capitalists to make one more trial, and in July of 
the following ye^r a new cable was laid with complete sno- 
cess. As if to make this the more marked, the fleet then 
proceeded to search for the lost cable of 1865, and in Au- 
gust grappled it, and brought it to the sarface from a depth 
of more than two miles. It was then spliced, the relaying 
commenced, and a second cable was successfully laid. The 
entire distance from Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, to Valen- 
tia Bay, in Ireland, ia a little less than 1 700 mDes. 

9. The misundei-standing between the President and Con- 
gress continued, and in February, 1867, a bill was passed 
over the President's veto, placing a large part of the foimer 
Confederate States under military government. In the same 
month Nebraska was admitted into the Union over the veto 
of the President. With the same opposition, the reconstruo- 
tion act, arranging for the reorganization of the former Con- 
federate States except Tennessee, was passed in July, 1867. 
This was followed by other measures on the part of the 
President and of Congress, increasing the irritation between 
them, until at length, on the 24th of January, 1868, the im- 
peachment of the President was ordered by the House of 
Representatives. After a tedious trial before the Senate of 
the United States, he was acquitted, on the 23d of May, of 
the charges brought against him. A two-thirds vote was 
necessary for his conviction, and one vote was wanting. 

T. Wfist wonderful enterprise ended successtUtlj In 1866 ! How many udsucgms- 
tul attempts were made ! Describa tlieae. 

S. How much had these atl 
fortsf Describe the final aiii 
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10, Meanwiiile affairs in. the South were drawing nearer 
adjustment. Jeifersou Davis, the Confederate President, 
who had been confined in Fortress Monroe ever since his 
Captnre, was released on bail in May, IBS'?. On the 8th of 
September, President Johnson proclaimed " amnesty to all 
engaged in the rebellion," with the exception of the leaders. 
Finally, on the 24th of June, 1868, Arkansas, Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, North and South Carolina, were readmitted 
to the Union over the veto of the Pi-esident, who took the 
ground that they never had been out of the Union. 

11. On the 29th of March, 1867, a treaty was concluded 
between the United States and Russia, by which the latter 
sold to the United States all of her possessions in North 
America for the sum of seven millions of doUara. This 
treaty, ratified by the Senate on the 9th of April, added to 
the territory of the United States an area of 650,000 square 
miles, chiefly valuable, however, for the fisherie^n its coasts. 
In the fall of 1 868, both parties, the Republican aud Demo- 
cratic, prepared themselves for the presidential contest. Ho- 
ratio Seymoni', of New York, was nominated by the Demo- 
crats, and General U. S. Grant by the Republicans. In the 
election that followed the latter was chosen President, and 
Schuyler Colfax, of Indiana, Vice-President. 

13. An Indian war began in the year 1864 in the South- 
west, stretching through Southeni Colorado and into Indian 
Territory, It reached such dimensions in the years 1866 
and 1866 that it drew toward it the earnest attention of 
government, and General Sheridan was sent out to superin- 
tend operations, in the fall of 1868 General Oustar's cav- 
alry pressed the enemy so closely that Black Kettle and a 
large pai-ty of his warriors were sui-prised and killed in the 
battle of the Wacheta (wah-ck4-tah). This was the death- 
blow to the Indian disturbances in that quarter. 

13, In Febmary, 1869, both houses 'of Congress agreed to 

10. Wbatmeaeiira of clemency was adopted in Ma;, IGGT, and vhat other lu Sep- 
tember f What nccurred tn June, 16691 

11. What purchaBB of territory was now made, and ft«m whom f Whatieeald uf 
ita estent and valaeC State what Is said of the nominations and election Cor the 
presidency. 

13. Where and when did an Indian war hurat out? Who was fin.iHy sent to bung 
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recommend to the Legislatnres of the different states tlie 
passage of the fifteenth amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, in the following words : " The right of 
the citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or any state on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of servitude." 



SECTION" VII. 



1. The distingui»hc 1 military services of President Grant 
daring the Civil War have 
been already narrated. Pre- 
^ ious to its commencement 
his name was nnknown to the 
country, although he had 
served with credit as a subor- 
dinate officer during the war 
with Mexico. Hitherto (June, 
1870) there have been but few 
striking points in the history 
of his administration. The 
year 1869 was chiefly remark- 
able for the completion of the 
Pacific Railroad connecting 
it-ii oBiNT Califoi-nia with the Mississip- 

% distance of I77ij miles, and bringing New York 
in communication with San Fiancisco in seven days. 

2 The country, dm ing the year that has elapsed, has, as 
a ^( hole, been pioipeioua The price of gold, which during 
the Civil War rose as high aa 280 in currency, fell, in the 
month of September, 1869, to 110, and has — Jnne,1870 — 
ranged hot little above this point. The national debt has 
been reduced more than $120,000,000. The Confederate 
States have been readmitted to the Union, and a genera! 
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amnesty, under certain conditions, for all political offetiees 
during the Civii War, has tended to soften the aspei-ity of 
feeling that it left behind. The South, devastated by the 
march of armies, has begun to recover her former beauty, 
and her people are once more planting their fields, rebuild- 
ing their railroads, opening new routes for trade, and en- 
deavoring to accommodate themselves to the novel require- 
ments of free labor. 

3. The history of the United States is now brought down 
to that period when, with a wide extent of tei-ritoiy and 
rapidly-increasing population, it has entered on a fresh ca- 
reer of great development. This expansion is to be seen 
in the building of railroads, in the opening of mines, in the 
increase of manufactures and of genera! wealth, and in the 
continuous flow of foreign immigration into new states and 
temtories. With lavish expenditure of blood and treasure, 
the American people have resolved that the union of the 
states shall continue. Every lover of his country may truly 
exclaim, in view of what has been accomplished, Mat hbe 

GREATNESS, STEENGTHKNBD BY PTOLIC LIBKKTY AND VIRTUE, 
ENDUEE T 



CHAPTEK X. 

SETTLEMENT AND 13E0WTr' OS" THE PACIFIC STATES. 

1. In the year 1579, Sir Francis Drake, the English navi- 
gator already mentioned, explored the coast of California, 
and named it New Albion. About two centuries after this, 
in the year 1769, the Spaniards established a mission at 
St. Diego {de-4-go). From time to time they planted new 
stations, which by the year 1803 had increased to eighteen 
in number. Beyond this they did nothing to promote the 
settlement of the country, the population of which amount- 
ed in 1831 to scarce 5000 whites. At the time of the de- 
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struetion of Spanish powerm the New Woill 1822 tho re 
public of Mexico elected the countiy on thePacilic into the 
province of Alta, or Upper California. 

2. Emigrants fi-oni the United States began to find their 
way into the territory between the years 1843 and 1846, and 
when war was declared in the latter year they at once raised 
the flag of their country, and i-ose against the Spanish ruler. 
We have already seen that Fremont, when he arrived there, 
found them prepared for the struggle, and placed himself at 
their head. The subjugation of Califoi'nia followed, and its 
provisional government fell into the hand of General Keamy, 
of the United States army. 

3. By far the moat valuable portion of the tei-ritory ac- 
quired by treaty at the close of the Mexican War was tho 
province of Upper California, It extended from about 109° 

1. Where flad wben w 
nametl, nnilhywhoinf ^ 
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W. long., throagh the present State of Colorado, to the Pa- 
cific, more than 1000 miles ; and from 42° N. lat., the south- 
ern boundary of Oregon, to the River Gila {geela) on the 
south, a distance of about 600 miles. It embraced what is 
now known as the State of California, Nevada, the western 
part of Colorado, and a considerable part of the Tenitory 
of Arizona— an area of 450,000 square miles. 

4, The treaty of peace was scarce concluded between Mex- 
ico and tlie United States when the discovery of gold was 
made, February, 1 848. This at once gave an impetus to the 
development of the Tenitory, which otherwise might long 
have remained comparatively unknown. Thousands flocked 
to the gold diggings, across the plains, or by the tedious 
voyage around Cape Horn, or across the isthmus of Panama. 
By the year 1850, two years after the discovery of gold, 
there were 100,000 peraons in the Territory, where, at the 
close of the war, there were only 23,000. In the year 1852 
the population had increased to 254,000. 

5, In September, 184fi, delegates, chosen by the settlers, 
met in convention at Monterey, and formed a free-state Con- 
stitution. They then applied to Congress for admission, 
and California was received into the Union, September 9, 
1850. At the time it sought to be admitted, there was, as we 
have already seen, great excitement throughout the country 
on the question of slavery, and the petition of California to 
be allowed to come in with a free Constitntion was not cal- 
culated to calm the angry waters of slave agitation. Its 
admission formed one of the items of the celebrated com- 
promise measure— the Omnibus Bill, p^sed in 1850. On 
the admission of California, the boundaries of the new state 
were definitely fixed. To the east of its present boundary 
was created Utah Tei-ritory, embi-aeing within its limits 
what is now the State of Nevada. The balance south of 
Utah was unite'd with New Mexico, and is now known as 
part of Arizona. 

3. DeBcrtbe Ue llmitB o! Upper Calilomia as ceded to tba DalMd States. Whjit 
did it embrace ? 

4. Wliat oecurred about tbe time Ibe trentj of poBce whs miwlef WhDt effect did 
tbia immediately procince f WbBt tfl said of the piipnlntiimt 



re its boQudariea 
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6. All the world has learned of the wealth of California 
— the " Eldorado," or "Land of gold." It is rich also in cop- 
per and the ores of quicksilver. But it haa already become 
equally celebrated for ita agricultural riches ; for its valleys 
raise in abundance wheat, which has found its way to the 
shores of the Atlantic Its remarkable climate and soil are 
suited to the growth of the vine and the various Northern 
fruits, which ilourish with a luxuriance that has no counter- 
part in less favored regions east of the Mississippi. Its trees 
are the wonder of the world; and the famous Valley of the 
Toaemite combines beauty, grandeui", and sublimity in an 



?. Facing the distant shores of Asia, with which it is con- 
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nected by swift steamers, it is ihe great link between China 
and Japan on the one hand, aod the United States on the 
other. To all these unequaled natural advantages, Improved 
by wonderful energy, art has added that triumph of modern 
enterprise, the Union Pacific Railroad. But the best as.sur- 
ance for her continued progress lies in her widely-estahiished 
system of common schools, in the intelligence and energy of 
her people, and in that regard for law, wbich out of anarchy 
has brought forward the young state of the Pacific, purified 
and braced to enter on her present career. 

II. ORKGON. 

1. The country west of the Rocky Mountains, extending 
north of 42° as far as the British line, was bought by the 
United States as a part of Louisiana in 1803. Little was 
known of the western part of this v^t territory at the time 
of the purchase. In the year 1 192, Captain Gray, of Boston, 
in a trading voyage to the NoiiJiwest, entered the river, 
which he named the Columbia, after the ship in which he 
sailed. On this discovery the United States based their 
claim to the territory watered by the Columbia River, 

2. While negotiations were still pending for the purchase 
of Louisiana, the far-i-eaching mind of President Jefferson 
had recommended to Congress that a party be dispatched 
to trace the Missouri River to its source, cross the Rocky 
Mountains, and proceed to the Pacific Ocean. The company, 
commanded by Captains Lewis and Clarke,left their encamp- 
ment, 21 miles up the Missouri, in May, 1804, and, after sur- 
mounting great difficulties, at the end of 1 8 montlis reached 
the entrance of the Columbia in November, 1805. On the 
route Lewis discovered the sources of the river now known 
by his name. Their return journey was still more serious, 
though more rapid, and they at length reached St. Louis in 
September, 1806, having been absent two years and four 
months. __.___^ 

T. Wbat is eaia of the eitnation ot Calitoruia? Uow have these advantiigeB been 
lalol J increaeea ? Whal ooBclndiBg remarlra ai-a made 7 

1. In whot way did Oregon eome Lnlo the pi^BseBsion of the United Sttitee? Whr.t 
AniKricna firet visited its Bhorea, and with what results? 
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3. This expedition, although it extended the Jcnoivledge 
■with i-egard to the tenitory, did not greatly promote its set- 
tlement. It waa too remote from the tTnited States, which 
were yet mainly confined to the Atlantic coast. For a long 
time the country was chiefly occupied by trappers and fur 
traders in the employment of the British Fur Company. 
An American association, the Pacific Fur Company, in 1811 
built Fort Astoria, which, in the War of 1812, was taken by 
the British, hut restored at its close. In 1818 the United 
States and England agreed to a mutual occupancy of the 
whole territory nntil the year 1828. At this time the trea- 
ty of joint occupancy was renewed, to terminate on either 
party giving one year's notice, 

4. The first emigration of Americans came overland in the 
year 1839. From the difiiculties attending so long a jour- 
ney, additions to their numbers were very slowly made. So 
many arrived, however, that the attention of the British and 
American governments was drawn to the territory, and the 
latter, in 1845, gave the year's notice required to terminate 
the treaty. For a time serious trouble was apprehended be- 
tween the two nations in relation to the settlement of bound- 
aries. Happily, war was averted by the treaty of 1846. 

5. Lying close to California, its growth in population was 
for a time seriously interfered with by the gold excitement. 
Cohgi-ess very wisely, in 1 850, passed an act granting lands 
to immediate and actual settlei's. Since that time the pop- 
ulation of the country has steadily increased. In the yeai- 
1848 it was organized as a TeiTitory, and in 1853 that part 
of it north of Columbia River was erected into Washington 
Territory. On the 12th of Fehruaiy, 1859, Oregon was ad- 
mitted as a free state. Its development is yet in its infancy. 
With a remarkably equable climate, and with good sea-coast 
advantages, it bids fair to occupy a commandiag influence 
on tlie shores of the Pacific. 

3. HowtorwnsOv«goii1jeBefitedbytlilBeiplorattoHf WhywaathiBt DowwflJ 
the country oiHinpiadt What occuri'ed here during the War of 1312? What agree- 
ment was made between England and the United StBtefi! 

4. When did the first oclii'e emlgTfltlon take pince t To what Aid these new arri- 
Talsleadf How did the tronbleend? 

B. What interfered with the srowlh of Oregon f What leraedy was tried for this? 
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T 4, 1776. 

When, in the couree of human events, it becomes neeessftvy for one peo- 
ple to dissolve the poHtical bfuuls wliich have connected them with eitomer, 
and to assume, among the powere of the earth, the separate and equal sta- 
tion to which the laws of natni'e and of nature's God ^itide them, a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind reqnires that tliej' shonid declare the 
causes which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident — that all men are created equal ; 
that they are endowed bj their Creator with certain unalienahle rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and tha pursuit of happiness ; that, to secure 
these rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving tbeir jnst pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed ; that, whenever any form of govern- 
ment becomes destmctive of iJiese ends, it is the right of the people to alter 
or to abolish it, and to institute a new government, laying its fbnndadon on 
such principles, and oi^aniaing its powers in such form, as t* them shall 
seem most likely to a&ect tJieir safety and happiness. Prudence, indeed, 
will dictate that governments long established should not be changed for 
li^t and transient causes; and, accordingly, a)] experience hath shown 
that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while e^^ls are sutferable, than to 
right themselves by abohshing the fonns to whicJi they are accustomed. 
But when a long train of abases and osorpations, pursuing invariably the 
same object, evinces a design to rednce them under absolute despotism, it is 
their right, it is thwr duty to throw off such government, and to provide new 
guards ioi thmr future sei^rity. Such has been the parent snfTerance of 
Uiese coloniea, and snch is now the necessity which constrains them to alter 
their ibiiuer systems of government. The history of the present king of 
Great Britmn is a history of repeated injuries and usurpations, ali having, 
in direct object^ the estahlishm^t of an absolute tyranny over these stiites. 
To prove this, let ^ts be submitted to a candid world : 

He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and necessaij for 
the public good. 

He has forbidden his govemgrs to pass laws of immediate and pressing 
importance, unless suspended iii their operaljon till his assent should be ob- 
tained ; and, when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation of large dis- 
tricts of people, unless those people would relinquish the light of representa- 
tion in the Legislature — a right inestimable to them, and formidable to ty- 

He has called t<^ther legislative bodies at places nnusual, nncomfbita- 
ble, and distant from the depository of their public records, tor the sole pur- 
pose of fatiguing them into compliance vrith his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses I'epeatedly for oppoang with manly 
' - ■■'- ' '- n the rights of the people. 
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Ha hfls refused, for a long time after such diSBoInfione, to cause others to 
bo olectud, whereby the legislative powers, incapable of annihilation, have 
returned to the people at ku'ge tor their exercise ; the state remaning, in 
the mean time, exposed t« all the dunger of invasion from without and con- 
vnleions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the popuiation of these states ; for that 
purpose obstructing the laws for naturalisation of foreigners, refiising to 
pass otbers to encourage thdr migration hither, and raising the conditions 
of new appropriations of lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of justice bj refusing his assent to 
laws for establishing judiciaij powers. 

He has made jrn^es dependent on hie will alone for the tenure of their 
offices, and the smonnt and payment of their salaiiea. 

He has erected a midtitude of new ofBces, and sent hither sivurms of offi- 
cers to harass our jieople and e^t out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in limes of peace, standing armies without the 
consent of our Legislature. 

He has affected to render the military independent of and superior (o the 
civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign to our 
Constitntion, and anacknowledged by our laws, giving his assent to their 
acts of pretended legislation : 

For qnartering large bodies of armed troops among ns : 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment for any murders 
which ^ej siiould commit on the inhabitants of these states : 

For cutting off om' trade with all parte of the world ; 

For imposing taxes on us without oiu: consent : 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial by jury ; 

For transporting us beyond seas to be tried for pretended offenses : 

For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neighboring province, 
establishing therem an arbitrary government, and enlarging its boundaries, 
so as to render it at once an example and Jit instrument for introducing the 
same absolute rule into these colonies ; 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most valuable laws, and al- 
tering fandamentally the powers of our governments : 

For suspending oar own Legislatures, and declaring themselves invested 
with pon-er to legate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here by declaring us out of his protection, 
and waging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged onr coasts, burnt our towns, and de- 
stroyed the lives of our people. 

He is, at this time, transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries to 
completo the works of death, desolation, aitd tyranny, already begun, with 
circumstances of craelty and perfidy scarcely paralleled in tife most barbar- 
ous ages, and totally unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow-citizens, taken captive on the high seas, to 
bear arms against their coinjlrj, to become the execntioners of their friends 
and brethren, or to fall themselves by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst ns, and has endeavored to 
bring on the inhabitants of onr frontiers the merciless Indian savages, whoso 
known rule of wavfere is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, 
and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions, wo have petitioned tor redress in the 
most humble terms ; our repeated petitions have boon answei-od only by le- 
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et which 



peated iiijary. A pnnce whose character is thus mavked by ei 
may define a tyrant is unfit to be the rulet of a fiee people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attention to our British brethren. Wo 
have wanied them, from time t« time, of attempts made by their X^gida- 
ture to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over ns. We have reminded 
them of the circumstances of onr emigration and settlement here. We have 
appealed to their native justice ^id magnanimity, and we have conjured 
them, by the ties of our common kindred, to disavow these nsurpaCious, 
which would inevitably interrupt oor connections and correspondence. 
They, too, have been deaf to the voice of jnstice and consanguinity. We 
must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessi^ which denounces our separation, 
and hold them, as we bold the rest of mankind — enemies in war, in peace 
friends. 

We, therefore, the representatives of the United States of America, in 
General Congress assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world 
for the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the name and by the authority of 
the good people of these colonies, solemnly publish and declare that these 
United Colonies are, and of right ought to he, free and independent states ; 
that they are absolved from all allegiance b> the British crown, and that all 
political connection between them and the state of Gvea.t Britain is, and 
ought to he, totally dissolved ; and that, as free and independent states, 
they have foil power to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, estab- 
lish commerce, and to do all other acts and things which independent states 
may of right do. And for the support of this declaration,. with a firm reli- 
ance on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each 
other our lives, onr fortunes, and our saci'ed honor. 

The foregoing declaration was, by order of Congress, engrossed, and 
signed by the following members : John Hancook. 



New Hampshire. — Josiah Baitlett, 
WiUiam Whipple, Matthew Thorn ton. 

Massachusetts Bay. — Samuel Ad- 
ams, John Adams, Robert Treat 
Paine, Elbridge Gerry. 

Rhode Island. — Stephen Hopkins, 
William Bllery. 

Connecticut. — Kogor Sherman, 
Samuel Huntington, William Wil- 
liams, Oliver Wolcott. 

New ybri.— William PI , 
ip Livii^st^m, Praneis Lewis, Lewis 
Morris. 

NeiB Jersey. — Richard Stockton, 
John Witherspoon, Francis Hopkin- 
■son, John Hart, Abraham Clark. 

Penn^lvama. — Robert Morris, 
Benjamin Rush, Benjamin Franklin, 
John Mort«n, George Clymer, James 



Smith, George Taylor, James Wilson, 
George Boss. 

Delaware. — Ctesar Bodney, Oieorge 
Bead, Thomas M'Kean. 

Maryland. — Samuel Chase, Wil- 
ham Paoa, Thomas Stone, Charles 
Carroll, of Carrolltou. 

Pi'f^Bin. -—George Wythe, Rich- 
ard Heniy Lee, Thomas Jefferson, 
Benjamin Harrison, Thomas Nelson, 
Jr., Francis Lightfoot Leo, Cartei- 
Braxton. 

North Carolina.— Wmam Hooper, 
Joseph Hewes, John Penn. 

South Carolina. — Edward But^ 
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Pebahble. 
Wk, the people of the United Stales, in order to form a more pei-fect 
nDJon, eslabfleh justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for tbe common 
defense, promote the general weliave, and secure die blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posteiity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America. 

AllTlCLE I. Ieoislative Bbpahthent. 

Section L Congress in General. 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of the 

United States, ivliich shall consist of a Senat* and Hoiise of HopresBntBtivea, 

Sectiok II. Bouse of Representatives. 

Clause 1. The House of Representatives shall ba composed of mombera 
chosen every second year by the people of the several states ; and the elect- 
ors in each state shall have the qualiflcations requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State LegiElatiire. 

Clause 2. No person shall be a representative who shall not have attained 
to the ageoftwentj-flvojears, and been seven years a citizen of the United 
States, and who shall not, "when elected, be an inhabitant of chat state in 
which he shall be chosen. 

Clavse 8. Eepresentatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among 
the several states which may be included within this Union, according to 
th^ respective numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the whole 
number of free pei'sous, inclnding those bound to service ibr a t«rm of years, 
and excluding Indians not taxed, three fifths of all other persons. The act- 
ual enumeration shall be made within three years after the first meeting of 
the Congiess of the United States, and withm erery subsequent teim often 
years, in such manner as they shall by law direct. The number of repre- 
sentHtives shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand, but each state shall 
have at least one representative ; and until such enimieration shall he made, 
the stRte of New Hampshire shall be entitled to chtxise three, Massacbusetis 
eight, Rhode Island and Providence Plantations one, Connecticut fire, New 
York six. New Jersey four, Pennsylvania eight, Delaware one, Maryland six, 
Yi^nin ten, Horth Caivlina iive, Sout^ Carolina live, and Georgia three. 

Clause 4. When vacancies happen in the representation from any state, 
the executive auttiority thereof shall issue writs of election to Jill such va- 

Clause 5. The House of Eepresenlatives shall chooea their speaker and 
other officers, and shall have the sole power of impeivehment. 
Section III, Seaate. 
Clause 1. The Sennte of the United Slates slmllhe composed of two Ren- 
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atora from each state, chosen by the Legislature thereof for six jears, and 
each senator shell have one vote. 

Clavae 3. Immediately after they shall be assembled in conBequeiice of 
IliB first election, they shall be divided, as equally ns may be, into three 
classes. The geais of the senators of the first class shall be viicated at the 
expiration of the second year, of the seconil ctnsa at the expiration of tlie 
fourth year, and of the thu^ clats at the expiration of the sixm year, so tliat 
one third may be chosen every second year ; and if vacancies happen, by 
resignation or otherwise, dnring the recess of the Legialatnre of any state, 
the execntive thereof may make temporal? appointments aatil the next 
meeting of the Legislature, which shall then fill such vacancies. 

Claase 8. No person shall be a senator who shall not have attained to the 
age of thirty years, and been nine years a citiaen of Ihe United States, and 
who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that state for which he 
shall be chosen. 

Claiiie i. The Vice-President of the United States shall be President of 
l;he Senate, but shall have no vote, unless they be equally divided. 

Clauae 5. The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also a presi- 
dent prp tempore, in the absence of the Vice-President, or when he shall 
exercise the office of President of tjie United States. 

Clause 6, The Senate shall have the sole power to try ali impeachments. 
When sitting for tbit purpose, they shall be on oath or affirmation. When 
the Presidait of the United states is tiied, the chief justice shall preside; 
and no person sliall be conricted without the concurrence of two thirds of 
the members present. 

Claaae 7. Judgment in case of impeachment shall not extend farther than 
to removal from oliice, and disqualin cation to hold and eiijoy any olfice of 
honor, trust, or profit under the United States; but the party convicted shall, 
nevertheless, be liable and snbject to indictment, trial, judgment, and pun- 
iahment according to law. 

Section IV. Soth Hotaes. 

Claate 1. The times, places, and manner of holding elections for senators 
and representatives shall be prescribed in each state by the Legislature 
thereof; buttheCongressmnynt any time, bylaw, make or alter such reg- 
ulatjons, except as to the place of choosing senators. 

OtausB 2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, and 
SDCh meeting shall be on the first Monday in December, unless they shall 
by law appoint a different day. 

SecTIOK V. The Houses separately. 

Clatiae 1. Each house shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualitlcations of it^.own inembers, and a majority of each shall constitute a 
qoorum to do business ; bat a smiiller number may ndjourn from day to 
day, and may be authorized to compel the attendance of absent members,- 
in such manner and under such penalties as each bouse may provide. 

Clause 2. Each house may determine the rules of its proce^ings, punish 
its members for disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence of two thirds, 
expel B member. 

Clause S. Each honse shall keep a jomnal of its proceedings, and from 
time to time publish the same, excepting such par's as may in their judgment 
require secrecy ; and the yeas and nays of the members of either honse, on 
any question, shall, at the desire of one fifth of those present, be entered on 
tliejonnnil. 
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Clanne i. Neither honse during the session of Congress sliaJ!, without the 
consent of tho othoi', iidjouni for more than three days, nor to miy other 
place than that in whicli die two hooses shall he sitting. 
Section VI. DisahiHtieB of Meiabers. 

CUrase 1. The senators and representatives shall receive a compensation 
for their BeiYices, to be ascertained by law, and paid ont of the treasntj of 
the United States. They shall in all cases, except treason, felony, and 
breach of the peace, be privileged fhnn arrest during their attendance at 
t^e session of their respective houses, and in going to or returning from the 
same ; and for any speech or debate in either honse, thej shall not be ques- 
tioned in any other place. 

Cianae 2. No senator or representative shall, during the time for which 
be wna elected, be appointed to any civil office under (he anthori^ of the 
United Slates, which shall have been created, or the emolumenta whereof 
shall have been increased, during such time ; and no person holding any of- 
fice under the United States shall be a membei' of ather liooso during his 



Section TH. Mode of pairing Laws. 

Clause 1. All bills for raidng revenue shall originate in the Hoase of 
Eepresentatives ;. bnt the Senate may propose or concur with amendments, 
as on other bills. 

Cla'ose 2. Every bill which shall have passed the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate shall, before it become a law, be pi'esentedto the Pres- 
ident of the United States ; if he approve, he shall sign it ; bnt if not, he 
shall return it, with his objections, \o that house in which it shall have orig- 
inated, who shall enter the objections at large on their journal, and proceed 
to reconsider it. If, after such reconsideration, two thirds of that house 
shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objections, to 
the other house, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if ^proved 
by two thirds of that house, it shall become a taw. Bnt in all such cases 
the votes of both houses shall be determined by yeas and nays, and the 
names of the persons voting fbr and against the bill shall be entered on the 
journal of each honse respectively. If any bill shall not be returned by the 
President within ten days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been pre- 
sented to him, the same sh^ be a law in like manner as if he had signed it, 
unless the Congress by their adjournment prevent its return, in which case 
it shall not be a law. 

Clause 3, Every order, resolution, or vote io which the concnrronce of the 
Senate and House of Representatives may be necessary (except on a ques- 
tion of adjournment), shall be piesented to the President of the United 
States ; and before tbo same shall take effect, shall be approved by him, or, 
being disapproved by him, shall be repassed by two thirds of the Senate and 
House of Bepresentatives, according to the rnlea and limitations prescribed 
in the case of a biU. 

Section VIIL Powers granted to Congress. 
^ . IS shall have power— 

. To lay and collect taxes, duties, Imposts, and excises, to pay 
the debts and provide fbr the common defense and general welfare of the 
United States ; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be nnifonn tlu-ough- 
out the United States ; 

CitBwe 2. To borrow money on llie credit of the United States ; 
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Clause 3. To regulate eommei-oe with foreign nations, and among tho 
several states, and with the Indian tribes ; 

Clause i. To establish a uniform rule of natnmlization, and tiuifoFm laws 
(HI thaeubjeet of baukmptcies, througliOQt the United States; 

Clause 5. To coin money, regulate the Talue thereof and of foreign coin, 
and fix the Elandard of we^hts and measures ; 

Clause 6. To provide for the panishment of oounterfeitins tb^ securities 
Bad current coin of the United States; 

Clause 7. To establish post-offlces and ^tat-roads ; 

Clause 8. To promote the progress of science and ueefiil arts, by seeuring 
for limited timea t« authors and inventors the exclusive right to theii* re- 
spective writings and discoveries ; 

Clause 9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court ; 

Clause 10. To define and punish felonies committed on the high seas, 
and offenses against the law of oationa ; 

Clause 11. To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and 
make rules concerning captm'es on land and water ; 

Claase 13. To raise and support armies ; but no appropriation of money 
to that use shdl be for a longer term than two years ; 

Clause 1 3. To provide and maintain a navj ; 

Clause 14. To make rules for the goveniment and regulation of the land 
and naval fbrees ; 

Clause IS. To piwyide for calling forth the militia to exeeutfl the laws of 
the Union, snppress insarrectJons, and repel invasions ; 

ClautB 16. To pn)vide for organising, arming, and disciplining the mili- 
tia, and for governing such part of (hem as may be employed in the service 
of tJie United States, reserving to the states respectively the appointment of 
the officerB and the authority of training the militia according to the disci- 
pline prescribed by Congress ; 

Cla^ise 17. To exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases whatsoever, over 
such district (not exceedii^ ten miles square) as may, by cession of partic- 
ular states and the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of government 
of the United Slates, and to exercise like authority over all places pur- 
chased, by the consent of the Legislature of the state in which the same 
shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other 
needfal buildings ; and, 

Clause !8. To make all laws which shall be necessarj and proper for car- 
rying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vesteil by 
this Constitution in the government of the United States, or- in any depart- 
ment or officer thereof 

Sbctios IX Powers denied to the Umted Stales. 

Claase 1. The migration or importation of such persons as any of the 
states now existing shall tJiink proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by 
the Congress prior to the year one thousand eight hnndred and eight,- but 
a tax or doty may be imposed on such importation ...... 

lars lor each person. 

Clause 2. The privilege of th 
ed unless when, in case of rebi 
quire it. 

Clause 8. No bill of attiunder, or ex-post-fiicio law, shall be passed. 

Clause i. No capitation or other dii-ect tax shall be laid, unless in pro- 
portion to the census or eimmeration herein before directed to be taken. 

Clause 5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exiwrled from any state. 
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Cla^ise 6. Ko preference shall bo given by any regiiiation of commerce or 
reveoue to the porta of one state over those of another ; nor shall vessels 
bound Ifl or from one state be obliged, to enter, clear, or pay duties in an- 

ClausB 7. Ho money shdl be drawn from the treasnrj but in consequence 
of appropriations made by law ; and a regular statement and account of the 
receipts and expendituTes of ail public money shall be published from time 

Olmise 8. Ho title of nobility shall ba granted by Iho United States ; and 

no person holding any office of profit or trust under thera shall, without the 

oonsent of the Congress, accept of any present, emolument, office, or title of 

any kind whatever, from any king, prince, or ibr^gn sUto. 

Section X. Powers denied to the States. 

Clause 1 . Ho stSite shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation ; 
grant letters of marque and reprisal t coin money ; emit bills of credit ; 
make any thing hot gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts ; pass 
any bill of attainder, ex-post-fecU> Ia,w, or law impairing the obligation of 
contracts ; or gnint any title of nobility. 

Clause S. No state shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any im- 
posts or duties on imports or exports, except what may be absolutely neces- 
sary tor executing its iu!!|iection. laws : and the net produce of idl dnties and 
imposts laid by any state on imporla or exporia shall he for the use of the 
treasury of the United States ; and all such laws shall be subject to the re- 
riaon and control of the Congre^. 

Clause 3. No state shaU, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty 
of t«nna^, keep troops or ships of war in time of peace, enter into any 
agreement or compact with another s 
gage in war, unless actnaliy invaded, oi 
admit of delay. 

ARTICLE II. EsEOBiivB Depaktmeht. 
Section T. President aad Vice-JPresideat. 

Clause 1. The executive power shall be vested in aPresident of the United 
States of America, He shall hold his office dunng the term of four years, 
and, together with the Vice-President, chosen for the same term, be elected 
as follows : 

Clause 2. Each state shall appoint, in such manner as the Legislature 
thereof may direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole number of sen- 
ators and representatives to which tiie state may be entitled in the Con- 
gress ; but no senator or representative, or person holding an office of trust 
or profit under the United States, shall he appointed an elector. 

{Clause 3. The electors shall meet in their respective states, and vote by 
baOot for two persons, of whom one at least shall not be an inhabitant ^ 
the same state with themselves. And they shall make a list of all the per- 
sons voted for, and of the number of votes for each ; which list they anall 
sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat of the government of the 
United States, directed to the President of the Senate. The President of 
the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, open all the certifieates, and the votes shall then be counted. The 
person having the giealest number of votes shall be the President, if such 
number be a majority of the whole number of electors appointed ; and if 
there be more than one who have such majority, and have an equal numbei' 
of votes, then the House of Kepi-esentatives shall immediately choose by 
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bidlot one of them for l^residonl; ; and if no poi'son havu a majoi-ity, then, 
from the five highest on the list, the said House shall in like manner choose 
the Freaident. Bat in choosing the President, the votes eIihU be taken by 
etates, the representation from each state harjng one vote ; a, quornm for 
this purpose shall consist of a member or members from two thirds of the 
states, and a majority of all the slates shall be necessair to a choice. In 
everf case, after the choice of the President, the pei'soii having the greatest 
nnraber of votes of the electors shall be the Vice-President. But if there 
diould I'emaiD two or more who have equal votes, the Senate shall choose 
from them by ballot the Vice-President.*] 

C/oMe 4. Tile Congress may determine the time of choosing the electora, 
and the day on which they shall give theit votes, which day shall be the 
same throiighont the United States. 

Ctaase 5. Ho pei^on except a natural-bom citiien, or a citisen of the 
United Slates at the time of the adoption of this Constitution, shall be eli- 
gible to the office of President ; neither shall any person be eli^ble lo that 
ofHce who sh^l not have attained to the age of tliirly-five years, and been 
fourteen years a resident within the United States. 

Clause 6. In case of the removal of the President from office, or of his 
death, resignadon, or inability to discharge the powers and duties of the 
said (rffice, the same shaU devolve on the Vice-President ; and the Congress 
may by hiw provide for the" case of removal, death, resignation, or inability, 
both (rf the Pi-esident and Vice-President, declaring what officer shall then 
act as IVesident ; and such officer sMl act accordmgly, until the disability 
be removed or a President shall be elected. 

Olatise 7, The President shall, at stated times, receive for his services a 
compensation, which stiall neither be increased nor diminished during the 
period for which he shall have been elected, .and he shaU not receive within 
that period any other emolument from the United States, or any of them. 

Clause 8. Before he enter on the execution of his office, he shall take 
the following oath or affirmation : 

" I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute tie office 
of President of the United States, and will, to the beat of my ability, pre- 
ser/e, protect, and defend the Constitution of the United Stales. " 

Seotioh U, Powers of the President. 
Clause 1. The Pceadent shall be commnndev-ln-chief of the army and 
navy of the United States and of the militia of the several states, when called 
into the actual service of the United States ; he may require the opinion in 
writiog of the principal officer in each of the executive departments, upon 
any subject relating to the duties of their respective offices ; and he shall 
have power to grant reprieves and pardons fbr ofl'enses ag^nst the United 
St^es, except in cases of impeachment. \ 

■ Claiise 2. He shall have power, by and with the adrice and consent of the 
Senate, to make ti'eaties, provided two thirds of the senators pi-esent con- 
car ; and he shall nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, shall appoint embassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges 
of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United States, whose ap- 
pointraentB are not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be estab- 
lished hy law ; hut the Congress may hy law vest the appointment of sncli 
inferior officers as they think proper m the President alone, in the courts of 
law, or in the heads of departments. 

• Altcl-od by the I^th Aincndmeut See page 412. 
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Clause S. The Presideut shall have power to fill up all yacancies tJiaC 
may happen during the I'ecesa of the Senate, by granting commissions, which 
shall espire at the end of that next session. 

Section in. Duties of the President. 

He shall, from time to time, give to lie Congress inibrmation of the state 
of the Union, and recommend to thdr consideration snch n 
sWl jndge necessaiy and expedient ; he may, on extraordina . 
convene both honses, or either of them ; and in case of disagreement be- 
tween them, with respect to the ijme of ai^onmment, he may adjourn them 
to such time as he shall think proper ; he shall receive emltasBadors and 
other pubhc ministers; he shall take care that the laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted, and shall commission all the officers of the United States. 
Section IV. Impeackiaeitt of the President. 

The Piesident, Vice-President, and all civil officera of the United States, 
shall be removed from office on impeachment for and conviction of treason, 
bribery, or other high crimes and roiademeanora. 

ARTICLE IIL Jni,ioiB.L DEPiBTUitHT. 
SbOTION I. United States Courts. 

The judicial pewer of the United States shall be vested in on« 
Court, and in such infeiior courts as Congress, may from time tc 
dain and eatablish. The judges, both of the eupi'eme and interior courts, 
shall bold their offices during good behavior ; and shall, at stated times, re- 
cdve for their services a compensation, ivhich shall not he diminished dur- 
ing their condnnance in office. 

Seotion n. Jurisdiction of the United States Coarts. 

Clause 1. The judicial power shall extend to all cases in law and equity 
arising under this ConstitutioD, the laws of the United States, and treaties 
made, or which shall he mMe, nnd^ their authority ; to all cases aifecting 
embassadors, other pnblie rainisters, and consuls ; to all cases of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction ; to controversies to which the United States shall 
be a party ; to controveisies between two or more states ; between a state 
andcitlaens of anotherstate; between citizens of diiferent states ; between 
citizens of the same stale claiming lands under grants of different states ; 
and between a slate, or the citizens thei-eof, and foreign states, citizens, or 

Claase 2. In all cases affecting embassadors, other pablic ministers and 
consuls, and those in which a state shall be party, the Supreme Court shall 
have original jnrisdiction. In all the other cases before mentioned, the Su- 
preme Court shall have appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with 
such exceptions, and under such regulations as the Congress shall make. 

Clause S. The trialof all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be 

by jury ; and such trial shall be held in the state where the swd crimes shall 

have been committed ; but when not committed within any state, the tiial 

shall be at snch place or places as the Congress may by law have directeil. 

Section III. Treason. 

Clause I . Treason against the United States shall consist only in levying 
war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and com- 
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fort. Ko pBraon ehaJI be convicted of treason unless on the tastfmonj of 
ises to the same overt act, or on confession in open court, 
i. The Congress shall have power to deolKr.a the puuishment of 

lu i out DO attwuder of treason shall work corruption of blood, or for- 

a, except during the lite of the person attwnted. 



EnE faith and credit shall be given in each state to the public acts, rec- 
ords, and judicial procaedingB of every other state. And the Congi'ess may, 
by general laws, prescribe the manner in which such acts, records, and pro- 
ceedings shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 

Section U. Privileges of Cttizens, etc. 

Clavise 1, The citizens of each state shall bo entilled to idl privileges and 
immunil'es of citizens in the several states. 

cLvsl 2. A person chai'ged in any etato with freaeon, felony, or other 
crime, w;io shall flee from justice and be found in another state, shall, on 
demand of the executive anthorltyof tlte state from which he fled, be deliv' 
ered up, «> be removed to the state having jurisdiction rfthe crime. 

Clause 3. No person held to service or labor in one statfl, raider the laws 
thereof, escaping into another, ^all, in consequence of any law or r^iila- 
(ion therein, be discharged from such service or labor, but shall be delivered 
op on claim of the pai ty to whom such service or labor may be due. 

Sectios III. Neie Stales and Territories. 
Chase I . New states may bo admitted by the Congi-ess into this Union ; 
but no tww state shall be formed or erected within tie juiisdiction of any 
other state ; nor any state be formed by the junction of two or more states, 
or parts of states, without the consent of the Legislatures of the stales con- 
cerned, as well as of the Congress. 

Clause 3. The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or other property be- 
longing to the United States ; and nothing in this Constitution Bhall be so 
construed as to prejudice any claims of the United States or of any particu- 
iar state. 

Sectios IV. Giiarantee to the States. 
The United States shaU guarantee to every state in this Union a repub- 
lican form of government, and shall protect each of them against invasion ; 
and, on application of the Legidatnre, or of the executive (when the Legis- 
lature cmi not be convened), against domestic violence. 
ASTICLB V, PcnvEB of Awswdheht. 
The Congress, whenever two thirds of both houses shall deran it necessary, 
shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on the application of the 
Legislatures of two thirds of the several slates, ^ail call a convention for 
proposing amendments, which, in either case, shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes, as part of this Constitution, when ratified by the Legislatures 
of three fourths of the several slates, or by conventions in three fourths 
theioof, as the one or the other mode of ratification may be proposed by 
Congress; provided, tluit no amendmBnt which may be made prior to the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eight shall in any manner affect the 
first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the first Article ; and that 
S 
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no state, wiUiout its consent, shall be deprived of its equal enffrage in the 

AETICLE YI. Fnnuo Debt, SDPKEKAoy oj' thr CoseiiTniii™, Oatu of Orrinic. 
KELioiona Test. 

Clause 1. All dobta contracted and engagements entered into before the 
adoption of this Constitution, shall be as valid against the United States un- 
der ^is Constitntdon as under the Confederation. 

Cliease 3. This Conetitntion, and the laws of the United StMes which 
shall be made in pnrsoance thereof^ and all treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme law 
ot the land ; ajid the judges in every state shall be bound thereby, auy thing 
in the Constitution or laws of any state to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Clause B. The senators and representatives before mentioned, and the 
members of the several stale Legida,tures, and all executive and judicial of- 
ficers, both of the United States and of the aevcral states, shall be bound by 
oath or affirmation to support this Constitution ; but no reli^oua lest shall 
ever be reqaired as a qiuilification to any office or public trust under the 
United States. 

ARTICLE VII, Rammoatiob op thr CoHannraiOH. 

The ratification of the Conventions of nine stales shall be sufficient for the 
establishment of this Constitution between the states so ratifying the same. 
Done in Convention, by the unanimous consent of the slates present, the 

seventeenth day of September, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven 

hundred and eighty-seven, and of the Independence of the United States 

of America the twelfth. In witness whereof, we have heveanlfl subsciibed 

George 'ffksai'saioiii, President and Sepuli/^ from Virginia. 



New Hampshire. — John Langdon, 
Nicholas Oilman. 

MassiKliBsetts. — Nathaniel Goi'- 
ham, BufuB King. 

Connecticul. — Win. Samuel John- 
son, Roger Sherman. i 

New York. — Alexander Hamiltoni 

Neie Jersey. — William Livingston, 
William Patterson, David Brearley, 
Jonathan Dayton. 

_ Peaitayivtmia. — Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Robert Morris, Thomas Fitzsi- 
mons, James Wilson, Thomas Mif- 
flin, Geoi^ Clymer, jarod IngersaU, 
Gouvemeiir Morris. 



Delaware. — George Read, John 
Dick'inson, Jacob Broom, Gunning 
Bedford, Jr. , Bichard Bassett. 



Virginia. — John Bl^r, Jas. Madi- 
>n, Jr. 

North Carolina. — William Blounf, 
Hugh Williamson, Richard Dobbs 
Sptught. 

Sotiih Carolina. — John Rutledge, 
Charles Colesworth Pinckney, Pierce 
Butler. 

Georgia. — William Few, Abraham 
Baldwin. 

William Jackson, Secrelari/. 



AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

AnncLB I. Freedom of Religion, etc. 

Congress shall mEike no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 

prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or ahrid^ng the freedom of .speech, 

or of the press ; or the right of the people peaceably lo assemble, and to pE' 

tition the govamment for a redress of sa' 
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Article II. Sight to bear Arms. 

A well-rBgulated militia being necessary to the aaourity of a free slate, 

the right of the poople l<i keep and bear arms shall not be infringed, 

Ahticlb III. Quartering Soldiers on Citiseni. 

No soldiei' shall, in time of peace, be qnartered in any house without the 

consent of the owner; nor in time of war, bat in a manner to be prescribed 

by law, 

Aeticw! rV. SearcA Warrants, 
The right of Ihe people to be eecore in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects, against nm'easonable seaiches and seiaures, shall not be violated ; 
and no wan-ants shall issue but npon probable cause, supported by oath or 
affirmation, and particnlarly describing the place to be seaicted, and the 
persons or things to be seized, 

Aeticlb V. Trial for CTme,etc. 
No person eliall be held to answer for a eapitsl or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of 3 grand jury, except in 
cases arising in the laud or naval forces, or in the militia when in active 
sei'vice in time of war or public danger ; nor shall any person be subject for 
the same offense to be twice put in jeopwdy of life or Umb ; nor shall be 
compiled, in any criminal case, l« be a witness against himself; nor be de- 
prived of life, liberty, or property, without dne process of law ; nor shall pri- 
vate properly he t^on for public use without just compensation. 
Article VI. Rights 0/ accused Persons. 
In all criminal prosecations, the accosed shall enjoy the right to a. Epeedy 
and public trial, by an impartial jury of the state and district wherein the 
crime shall have been committed, which district shall have been previously 
ascertained by law, and to be informed of tlie nature and cause of the accu- 
sation ; to be" confronled with the witnesses against him ; to have compul- 
sory process for obtaining witnesses in his fiivor ; and to have the assistance 
of counsel for his defense. 

Article VII. Siiits at Common Law. 

In suits at common law, where tlie value in conlrovorBy shall exceed 

tneuty dollars, Ihe right of trial by jury shall be preserved ; and no fact 

tried by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any court of the United 

States than according to the mles of the common law. 

Ahuolb VIII. Excessive Bail. 

Excessive bail shall not he required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel 

and anusual punishment inflicted. 

Article IX. 
The enumeration in the Constitntion of certain rights shall not be con- 
strued to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 
Aeticle X. 
The powers not granted to the United States by the Constitution, nor pro. 
hihited by it to the states, are rcaoi-ved V> the states respe«ti™ly or to the 

Abtiole XI. 
The judicial powev of the Unired fitates shall not be construed to extend 
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to any suit in law or equity commenced or prosecutad ngainat one of tha 
United States bj citisanE of another state, or bj (atiaans or Bubjacts of any 
foreign state. 

Aeticlb XII, Mode of choosing the President and Vice-President. 

Clause 1. The elector shall meet in their respective states, and vote by 
ballot for President and Viee-Fresident, one of whom, at least, shall not be 
an inhabitant of the same state mth themselves-; they shall name in their 
ballots the person voted for as President, and in distinct ballots the pei'son 
voted for as Vice-President ; and they shall make distinct lists ^ sll pei'- 
sons voted for as President, and of all persons voted for as Vice-Preddent, 
and of the nnmber of votes for each, which list they shall sign and certify, 
and transmit, sealed, to the seat of government of the United States, directed 
to the Prudent of the Senate ; the President of the Senate shall, in the 
presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, open all the certifi- 
cates, and the voles shall then be counted ; the person having the greatest 
number of votes for President shall 6e the President, if aach number be a 
majority of the whole number of electors appointed; and if no person have 
such majority, then from the pe)~soiis having the liighest numbers, not ex- 
ceeding three, on the list of those voted for as President, the House of Hep- 
resentatives shall choose immediately by ballot the President. But in 
chooang the President, the votes shall be taken by states, the representa- 
tion trora each state having one vote ; a quorum for this purpose shall con- 
sist of a member or meml^rs from two fliirds of the states, and a majority 
of all the states shall be necessaiy to a choice. And if the House of Eepre- 
sentalives shall not choose a President, whenever the right of choice shall 
devolve upon them, before the fourth day of March next following, then llie 
Vice-Pt'esident shall act as Fi'esident, as in the case of the death or other 
constitutional dis^ility of the President. 

Claase 2. The person having the greatest number of votes as Vice-Pvea- 
dent shall be the Vice-President, if such number be a m^ority of the whole 
number of electors appointed, and If no person have a majority, then fi'om 
the two highest numbers on the list the Senate shall choose the Vice-Presi- 
dent : a quorum for the purpose shall consist of two thirds of the whole 
number of senatoi:^, and a majority of tJie whole number shall be necessary 
to a choice. 

Cluuse 3. Bnt no person constitnljonally ineli^blo to the office of Presi- 
dent shall be eligible to that of Vice-President of the United States, 

Article XIIL 

Sectiok 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a pun- 
ishment for crime whereof the party shall have been dul^ convicted, shall 
exist within the United Stales, or any place subject to iheir jurisdiction. 

Seqtios 2. Congress shall nave power to enforce this article by appropri- 
ate legislation, 

Aeticle JtlV, 
Seotioh 1. All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and 
subject to the jarisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States and of 
the slatfl wherein they reside. Ko state shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States ;. 
nor shall any state deprive any person of life, Uherty, or property, without 
due process of law, nor deny lo any person within its jarisdiction tiie equal 
protection of the laws. 
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Suction 2. RopreaentaUvra shall be t^portioned among the several states 
according to their respeciive numbers, counting the whole number of persons 
in each state, excluding Indians not taxed. But when the riglit to vote at 
any elecdon ibr the choice of electors for Fresident and Vice-Pi'esident of 
the United Stat^, representatives in Congress, the executive and judicial 
officers of a 3tat«, or the members of the Legislature thereof is denied to 
any of the male members of such state, being twentj-one years of age, and 
citizens of the United Stateis, or in any way abridged, except for participa- 
tion in reb^lioa or other crime, the basis of representation (herein shall he 
reduced in the proportion which the number of such male citizens shall bear 
to the whole number of male ci^zena twenty-one yeai's of age in such state. 

Seotiok 8. No person shall be a senator or representative in Congress, 
or elector of President and Vice-President, or hold any office, civil or mili- 
tary, under the United States, or raider any state, who, having previously 
taken an oath, as a member of Congress, or as an officer of the Unitetl 
States, or as amember of any State Le^slatra^e, or as an execotive or judi- 
dal officer of any state, to support the Constitution of the United States, 
shall have engaged in insnrrectioil or rebellion against the same, or given 
aid or comfort to the enemies thei'eoE But Congress may, by n vote of two 
thirds of each house, remove such disability. 

Sbctiok 4. The validity of the public debt of the United States, author- 
ized by law, including debts incurred for payment of pensions and bounties 
fbt services in suppressing insurrectioo or rebellion, shall not be questioned. 
But nrather tfie United States nor any state shall assume or pay any debt 
or obligation incurred in aid of iasnrrection or rebellion against the United 
States, or any claim for the loss or emancipation of any slave ; hut ail such 
debts, obligations, and claims shall be held illegal and void. . 

Seotiom 6. The Congress shall have power to enfijrce by appropriate leg- 
islation the provisions of this article. 

Ahticlb XV. 

Section 1 . The right of tlie citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United States or any state. on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

Section 3. Tlie Congress shall have power to cnfoive by appropriate leg- 
islation the provisions of this article. 
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liSi. Cdunibus applied to Genoa for as^tante. 
1486, " sought aid from Spain. 

H99, " sailed from PaloB, Spain. 

" " discovered Araefica. 

1497. The Cabots discovered Uewibandland. 

1498. Columbus discovered South America. 

" The Cabots discovered the Atlantic coast 

" Vasco de Gama discovei'ed the Cape of Good Hope. 

1499. Amerigo Vespucci visited America. 
1506. Columbus died. 

1510. Ojeda settled Darien, on the Isthmus. 

15IS. Juan Ponce da Leon discovered Florida. 

1613. Nunez de Balboa discovered the Pacific. 

1617. Cordova discovered Yucatan. 

1518. Giijaiva explored the coast of Mexico. 

1521. Conquest of Mexico by Cortez. 

1624. Verazzani exiilores the coast of North America. 

1628, Pamphilo deNarvaea's cJtpedition to Florida. 

1634. Cartier discovers the Gulf and Rirei' St. Lawrence. 

15+1. De Solo's expedition — discovers the Mississippi Eivw. 

16S2. Huguenot colony at Port Rojal. 

1564. Huguenots settle in Florida. 

]66o. Melendez Giunds St. Augustjiiei 

1576. Frobisher enlera Baffin's Bay. 

1679. Sir Francis Drake enters the Bay of San Francisco. 

1632. Don Antonio de Espego founds Santa Fe. 

1634. Amidas and Barlow sent out by Baleigli. 

1687 ( U"^"!^'^^^^' attempts to settle Roanoke Island. 

1602. Gosnold discovera Capo Cod. 

1605. Port Royal, Nova Scotia, settled by De Monts. 

1606. Grants to the London and Plymouth Companies 

1607. Jamestown settled by the London Company. 

1608. Quebec settled by Ctiamplain. 

1609. Henry Hudson discovers the Hudson lUver. 
" Champlain cUscovers Lake Champlain. 

" Second Charter granted to Virginia. 

1610. Starving' time in Virginia. 

1613. Third Chai'ter granted to Virginia. 

1613. Captain Argall pulls down the Dutch flag on Manhattan Island. 

16H: Actual settlement of New York begins by the Dut<:h. 

" John Smith explores the coast of New England. 
161B. Cultivation of tohacco commenced in Vii'ginia. 
1620. Slavery introduced by the Dutch at Jamestown.'-" 

" The " Great Patent grantad to the Virginia Company. 

" Tho Puritans setljed at Plymouth^. 
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1 . Cotton began to lie tultivated. 

2. Indian massacre at Jamestown. 

Hew Hampshire grunt«tl to Georges and Mason. 
3: " " settled at Dover and Little Hai'bor, 

S. The !French explore the north shore of Lake Ontaiio. 
9. Charter granted to the Massachusetls Bay Colony. 

0. Boston settled. 

2, Mainland granted to Lard Baltimore. 
i. Maryhmd settled at St. Maly's. 

5. Connecticut settled at Hartford, Windsor, and Wethersfield, 
Hoger Williams banished from Massachusetts. 

ft. Providence settled. 

7. Peqnod War in Connecticut. 

8. Harvard College founded. 
New Haten colony founded. 

3. Union of the New England colonies. 
i. Second Indian massacre in Virginia. 

Charter granted to Rhode Island. 
D. Navigation Act passed. 

1. Charter granted to Connecticut. 

i. New Jersey settled at Elizabethtown. 
New York captured by the English. 
North Carolina settled on the Chowan Kiver. 

9. The rreneh settle St. Mary, north of Lake Hm'on. 

6. South Carolina settled on the Ashley TUvei'. 

5. Charles II. grants Viipnia to Culpeppei' and Arlington. 
Mai-qv.etle and Joliet discover the MjEsissippi at the mouth of the Ar- 
kansas lUver. 

B. King Philip's Wai-. 

6. Bacon's rebellion in Virginia. 

0. Hennepin explores the -Mississippi to the Falls of St. Anthony. 
Charleston founded. 

2. Pennsylvania settled by William I'enn, 
Delaware granted to Penn by the Duke of York. 

La Salle sails down the Mississippi to the Gulf, naming the country 
Lotdsiana. 
>. La Salle plants a colony in Texas, 
J. King WiUiam's "War. 
J. Schenectady burned. 

i. Witchcraft delusion in Salem, Massachusetts. 
T. King William's War ended by the Treaty of Byswick, 
). D'Iberville's colony on the Bay of Biloxi. 

1. Deti-oit fonnded by the IPreneh. 

i, D'lberville lays the foundation of Mobile. 

Queen Anne's War begun. 
). Port Eoyal captured from the Fiench, and named Annapolis. 
!. The Treaty of Utrecht ends Queen Anne's War. 

3. Washington born in Westmoreland County, Virginia, 
i. Georgia settled at Savannah. 

1. " Negro Plot" in New Yotfe. 

i. King GeOTge's War begun. 

!j. Louisburg captured fi'om the Prenth. 

8. Ti'eaty of Aix-la-Chapelle— end of King George's War. 

3. Fort at Presque Isle built by the Fl'eni3i. 
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nSS. WaiWi^ton stai-ta on his misMon to the ] 

mander, St. Pierre 

1764. Convention at Albany to farm a, plan of nn 

" Battle of Great Meadows 

" Foct Necessity ct^itured by the French 

" Fort du Quesne built by the Fi'eneh 

1J55. Braddock arrises from England as commander-in-chief 

" Conquest of Acadia by the English 

" TheFrench defeated near Lake George... 

" Braddock'fi defeat 

1766. Great Britain declares war against France 

" Oswego captured by the French .., 

1767. Fort WiUiam Henry captured by the French 

1768. Abercrombie's defeat at Tieonderoga 

" Lodsburg captured by Amherst 

" Fort Fcontenac captured by the English 

" Fort dn Quesne captured by the Ei^lish 

1759. Ticondevoga and Crown Point captured by the English, 

" Battle of Montmorenci 

" Battle of Quebec 

" Sm'render of Quebec 

1760. Attempt to retake Quebec by the French 

" Montreal surrendered to the English 

1768. Treaty at Paris ends the French and Indian War 

1766. Stamp Act passed 

" First Colonial Congress at New York 

1766. Stamp Act repealed 

1767. New tax bill passed 

1768. British troops aiiire at Boston 

1770. Boston massacre 

" Repeal of duties excepting tea 

1773. Tea destroyed in Boston Harbor 

1774. "Boston Port Bill" passed 

" The "CondnentJ," or second Colonial Coi^resa me 

at Philadelphia 

1775. BatUa of Lexington 

" Battle of Bunker Hill 

" Tieonderoga captured by Ethan Allan 

" Crown Point captured bj Colonel Wamei' 

" George Washington appointed commander-in-chief..... 

" Montreal captured by Montgomej7..; 

" Attack on Quebec— Montgomery killed 

1776. Nortblk.Vir^nia, burned by Lord Ihmmore... 

" British evacuate Boston 

" Attack on Fort Moultrie 

" Declaration of Independence 

" Battle of Long Island 

" New York evacuated 

" Battle of White Plains 

" Fort Washington captured 

" Fort Lee occupied by the British 

" Washington's retreat through New Jers^ 

" Battle of Tienton 

" Commissioners sent to France 

S2 



... October 81. 

Z May 28. 
... Jaly i. 

February, 

Sept. 8. 
Julys. 
May 17. 
Aupiat 14. 
August 9. 
July 8. 
July 27. 
August 2T, 
Not. 26. 
July & Aug. 
July 31, 
Sept. 18. 
Sept. 18. 

Sept. 8. 
FebmaiylO. 
March 8. 
October 7. 
Mttrch 18. 

October 1. 
March 6. 

'. Dec. 16. 
. March 31. 



,. May 10. 
,. May 12. 

'.'. Nov. IB.' 
..Dec 81. 
,. Jannary 1. 
,. March 17. 
,. June 28. 
,. July i. 
.. August 37. 

,. Sept. 14. 
,. October 28. 
.. Nov. 16. 
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, Battle of Princeton 

Pryoii's expedition to Connecticut 

Sag Harbor, Long Island, c^tnred bj Colonel Meigs 

Ticonderoga captured by the Bntieb 

Battle of Hnbbaidtoii, Vennont 

Fort Edwai-d abandoned 

Battle of Oriskany 

Battle of Bennington 

A Britiaii fleefr arrives in Chesapeake Bav 

Battle of Brandjwine 

Battle of Saratoga, "Bemis's Heights" 

Philadelphui captured by the Bntish 

Battle inrGermaaloffn 

Forts Clinton and Montgomery oapttawd 

Battle of Saratf^a, " Stillwatei" 

Surrender of Burgoyne 

The British repulsed at Fort Mercer 

Washington encamped at Valley Forge 

The British evacuate Philadelphia 

Battle of Monmouth 

Muflsaere of Wyoming 

A IFcench fleet in Narragansett Bay 

Battle of Quaker Hill, Rbode Island 

The British capture Savannah, Georgia 

Sunbory, Georgia, captured by the Bri^sh 

Battle of Kettle Creek 

BaCtle of Brier Creek 

Capture of Stony Point by General WajTie 

Battle of Chemung, ' ' Newtown" — Snlhvaji's expeditio 

Paul Jones's Tictory 

Attack on Savannah-r-the Americans repulsed 

Siege of Charleston begun 

Battle of Monk's Corner 

Charleston snn'endered to the English 

Battle of Washaw Creek 

Baltleof Springfield, New Jersey 

Second Prench fleet arrives at Newport ... 

Battle of Hanging Rock 

Battle of Sanders's Creek-^^rat battle of Camden 

Battle of Fishing Creek 

Arnold's traason : ■:■. 

Andr^ executed 

Battle of King's Mountun 

Mutiny of the Pennsylvania line 

Greene's &mou3 retreat 

Articles of Coniederation ratified ■ 

Richmond burned by Arnold ; 

Battle of the Cowpens 

Mutiny of the New Jersey troops .- 

Battle of Guilford Court-honse 

Battle of Hobkirk's Hill — second battle of Caraden 

Greene repulsed at Port Ninety-sbc 

New London burned by Arnold ■ 

Battle of Eutaw Springs 
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1781. Sun'ender of Cornwallis at Torktown October 19, 

1782. CesBatioo of hostilities April. 

" Preliminary trenty of peace at Paris Not. 80. 

1783. D^nidre treaty of peace ftt Paris Sept. 8. 

" Evacuation of New York by (he British Nov. 25. 

" Washington resigns his cammisuon Dec 21 

1786. Brealung out of Shay's rebellion 

l7S7i 'nie Constitution adopted by the ConTSntion Sept. 17. 

1788. The Constitution adopted by eleven states 

1789. First Congress meets at New york 

" Washington inangarat«d Freddent 

1 790. Secretary Hamilton proposes his plan ibr the payment 

of the national debt Jannary. 

" General Harmar defeated by the Indians Oct IT, 3' 

1791. Vermont admitted into the Union Feb. 18. 

" St. Clair defeated by the Indians November*, 

1793. Kentucky admitted into the Union 

" Discovery of the Columbia fiiver by Captmn Gray, 

1793. Invention of the cotton gin 

" Difficulties with the French embassador Genet 

1794. Battle of the Maomee 

" Whisky insnrreetion in Pennsylvania 

1795. Jay's treaty ratified 

1796. Tennessee admitted into the Union 

1797. John Adams inaugurated 

1798. War with France anticipated 

" Washington ^painted commander-in-chief. 

1799. Washington died at Mount Vernon 

1800. The capital removed to Washington 

" Treaty of peace with France Sept. 30. 

1801. Thomas Jetferson inangHvaled March 4. 

" War agdnst Tripoli declared by the United States June. 

1802. Ohio admitted into the Union November. 

1803. Purchase of Louisiana from the French April 3( 

" Commodore Preble sent against Tripoli 

1804. Lieutenant Deeatur destroys the frigate Philadelphia... FebmaryS. 
" Hatnilton killed by Burr in a duel July 11. 

180E. Derne captured by Eaton April 27. 

" Treaty of peace with Tripoli June. 

1806. Biockade of the French coast declared by the British.., May. 
" Blockade of the British Islands declared by Napoleon... November. 

1807. The Chesapeake fired inta by the Leopard. June 2; 

" British "Orders in Council" prohibiting trade with 

France and her allies -. 

" Napoleon's " Milan Decree" prohibiting trade vrith En. 

^andand her colonies Dec, 17. 

" Embargo on American ships Dec. 2! 

" Fulton's first stfiam-boat, ^e Clermont, on the Hudson. Sept. 14. 

1809. Embargo Att repealed March!. 

" Comnierce nith^3reat Britain and France prohibited by 

Congress 

" James Madison inangnrated 

181 1 . Engagement between tiie United States frigate Pres 
and the Littie Belt 
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1. Battle ofTippecanoe 

2. President Madison declares war sgainst Engl md 
Louisieiiia admitted inl« the XJoion 
General Hull im ades Canada. 
Surrender of Mackinaw 
Battle of Biownotovin. 
SiiiTender ot Detroit 
Battle of Qneenst )n n 

NmalBaitlei 
Tho Constitution captures the Gaeinere 
The B!oop-of-war Wasp captuves the 
The frigate United States captures t 
The Constitution captures the Java 

3. Battle of Frenchtown 

Capture of York (now Toronto), Canada 

Siege of Fort Meigs 

Attack on Sachett's Harbor 

Battle of Sandusky 

Perrj'a victory on Lake Erie 

Battle of the Thames 

Battle of Chryslei'a Farm 

Naval Balilec. 

The Hoi'net captures the Peacock , 

The Chesapeake captured by the Shannon 

The Argus captui-ed by the Pelican 

Tlie Enteiprise captures the Boxer 

i. The Creek Wai' ended by the battle of the Horse- 
Bend 

Fort Erie captured by the Americans 

Battle of Lundy's Lane 

Battle of Poit Erie. , 

Battle ofBladensburg 

Citv of Washington captured by the British 

Battle of Plattsbarg. 

Battle of Lake Champlain 

Battle of North Point 

Bombardment of Port M'Henry 

Battle ofLake Borgne 

Hai-tfbrd ConreDtion 

Battle near New Orleans. 

Treaty of peace. 

5. Battle of New Orleans 

The tngate President captured by a British sqaadi'< 

The E^ex captured by B British frigate. 

War with Algiers 

Treaty of peace with A^ers 

3. Indiana a^itted into the Union 

7. James Monroe inaagnrated 

Mississippi admitted into the Union 

S. Pensacola, Florida (Spanish), captured by General 
Jackson 

Illinois admitted into the Union.... 



June lO 
Apiil 14 
Jul) 12 
July 17 



August 19 
Octoiier 18, 
October 26. 
Dec. 29. 
January 22. 
April 27. 

August 2. 
Sept. 10. 
October 6. 



Feb. 24. 

August 14. 
Sept. 5. 

March 2T. 
Julys. 
July 25. 
August 15. 
August 24. 
August 24. 
Sept. 11. 
Sept. 11. 
Sept. 12. 
Sept. 13. 
Deo, 14. 
Dec. 14. 
Dec. 23. 
Dec 24. 
Jannary 8, 
Jannary 15. 
March 28. 
March. 

Dee. 11. 

Dec. 10. 



May 24, 
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ington.,, 
IS20. Missouii C!ompromise Act passed, admitciug Missouri 

intn ttie Union 

" Maine sdnutCed into tlie Union 

" Florida purchased of Spain 

1821. Miesonri accepts the terms of the Compromise Act, and 

becomes a stale 

1824. Visit of Lafeyette to the United States 

18S5. John Quincy Adams inaugurated 

1826. Ex-FreEidents Adams and Jefferson died 

1839. Andrew Jackson inaugurated 

1832. Bladt Hawk War 

1835. Senuiiole War begun 

■ ' Dade's massacre by Seminoles 

1836. Arkansas admitted into tJie Union 

1837. Michigan admitted into the Union 

" Martin Van Buren inaugurated 

" Battle of Okechobee : 

IStl. William H. Harrison inaaguiaCed 

" President Harrison i^ed 

" John Tyler inaugurated. 

1843. The "Dorr EebetUon"in Rhode Island 

" Morse's electric telegraph — grant by Congress.. 
1344. First telegiaph line completed between Baltimore and 
Washington 

1845. Resolution of Congress annexing Texas 

" Acts of Congress admitting Florida and Iowa... 
" James K. Polk inaugurated 

1846. The northwestern boundary fixed at 49° 

" General Taylor ordered to the Rio Grande. 

' ' Captain Thornton's party captuved by Mexicans. 

" Battle of Palo Alto 

" Battle of Resaca de laPalma. 

" Congiess declared war against Mexico. 

" Matamoras captured 

" Monterey captiu-ed..,.; 

" Battle of Bracito, 

" Iowa accepts the conditions imposed by Congress, and 

becomes a state 

1847. Battle of Buena Vista..,..' 

" Capture of Vera Cma 

" Battle of CeiTO Gordo 

" Battle of Contreras 

" Capture of MoLno del Rey 

" Capture of Chapnltepec 

" Mexico surrendered 

(848. Treaty of peace with Mexico 

" Gold discovered in California 

' ' Wisconsin admitled into the Union. 

1849. General Taylor inaugurated 

1850, Geneial Taylor died 

" Millard Fillmore inaugurated 



March 3, 
March IS. 
Oct«ber, 



March 4. 
Jolj 4. 
March 4, 



Jane 15. 

March 4. 
Dec. 26. 
March 4. 
April 4. 
April 6. 

March 8. 



March I. 
Mai'chS. 
March 4. 



May 9. 
May 11, 
May 18. 



Sept. 14. 
Feb. 2. 
February. 
May 23. 
March 4. 
Julv 9. 
JuIvlO. 
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California admitted into the Union Sept. S. 

ikJin Pierce inaugnraled Marcli 1. 

Commodore Perrj's treety with Japan Mai'ch. 

James Euchanan inaugurated March i. 

Minnesota admitted into the Union May II. 

Oregon admitted into tie Union February. 

South Carolina seceded ihim the Union Dec 20. 

Steamer Star of the West fired into by the Seceasionistis 

at Charleston January 9. 

Kansas admitted as a state ', January SS. 

A Southern Confederacy formed by South Camlina, 

Georgia, Alabama, Missiesippi, Louisiana, and Plor. 

ida, at Montgomery, Alabama Febrtuuy t, 

Jefferson Davie elected provisional president of the Con- 
federacy Febmm; 8. 

Abraham Lincoln inaugnrated President of the United 

States March 4. 

Attack on Fort Sumter April 13-18. 

Vu'^nia.ioiua the OoniMeracy AprQ IT. 

Haiper's Ferry Arsenal captured by the Virginia militia April 18. 

Ma^achusetts troops attat^ed in BaltJmoie April 19. 

Norfolk Navy Yard abandoned April 31. 

Battle at Philippi, "Virginia June 3. 

a troops repulsed at Big Bethel, Vir^oia June 10. 

Battle of Booneville, Missouri June 17. 

Battle of Carthage, Missouri July 5. 

BatdeofEichMoQutain.Virfpma Jtdy 11. 

Battle at Carricksford, Virginia July 14 

Confederate capital changed to lUchmond July 20. 

First battle of Bull Run, Virginia , July 21. 

Battle of Wilson's Creek, Missouri August 10, 

Capture of the forta at Hatteras Inlet^ North Caivilina... Aagust 39. 

Battle at Camifex Landing, Gauley BiTei-,Vii'gima Sept. 10. 

Capture of Lexington, Miasonri. *. Sept. 20. 

Union disaster at Ball's Bluif, Virginia October 21. 

Battle at Belmont, Missouri November 7. 

Cwtureof Port Boyal, South Carolina November 7. 

Seizure of Mason and Slidell on board the Trent.... Novembers. 

„ gement at the Big Sandy River, Kentucky January 9. 

Confederates beaten at Mill Spring, Kentucky Januaiy la. 

Capture of Fort Henij, Tennessee February 6. 

CaptnreofKoanoke Island, North .Carolina Februarys, 

Fort Donelson, Tennessee, eaptm'cd...... Februaijl6. 

Unionexpeditjon against Florida and Georgia dispatched Febrnaiy 28. 

Battle of Pea Ridge, Arkansas March 7,6. 

The Ram Virginia sinks the Cumberland and Congress. March 8, 

Engagement between the Monitor and Virginia March 9. 

CffiptiireofNewbem, North OacoUna March 14. 

Battle at Winchester, Vir^nia March 23. 

Battle of Shiloh, Pittsburg Landii^, Tennessee April 6, T. 

Gaptnre of Island No. 1 0, Missisrippi River April 7. 

Cf^itareofFort Pulaski, Georgia April 11. 

Farragiit passes Forts Jackson and St. Philip, Mississippi 

River April 24, 
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Capture of New Orleans April 25, 

Capture of Fort Macon, and Beaufort, South Caiolina... April 26. 

Surrender of Torts Jackson and St. Philip April 28. 

YorkHtwn, Virginia, taken May 4. 

Battle of Williamsburg, Vir^nia May 5. 

Battle of West Point, Virgmia May 9. 

Horfblk, Virginia, oconpied by Union troops May 10. 

Banks's retreat down the Shenandoah Valley May. 

Battle at Front Bo^al,Viv^nia May 28. 

Corinth, Mississippi, taken May 30. 

Battle of Fair Oaks, or Seren Fines i fme^l' 

isBumes command of the Confederates in Virginia. June 8. 

Capture of Poit Pillow, Tennessee June i. 

Naval battle, and surrender of Memphis, Tennessee June 6. 

Sesen days' battles from the Chiokahominy to the ( June S6 to 

James ( Jnly 1. 

resident Lincoln caUs for 300,000 troops July 1. 

Battleof Cedar Mountain, Virpnia Augusts. 

's battles m defense of Washington | |l?^*^^*'' 

Battle of Richmond, Kentucky August 30. 

Invasion of Mainland by Lee Sept, 6. 

Battleof South Mountain, Maryland Sept. li. 

Capture of Harper's Feny by Jackson '. Sept. 16, 

Battleof AntietMu, Morjland Sept. 17. 

Battle of Mumfordsville, Kentacky Sept. 17. 

Battle of luka, Mississippi Sept. 19. 

Battle of Corinth, Mississippi October i. 

Battle of FeiTyville, Kentucky October 8. 

Battle of Fredericksburg, Virginia Dec. 13. 

Battleof Holly Springs, Mississippi Dec. S9, 

Battle of Chickasaw Bayou, Vicksburg, Mississippi Dec. 29, 

Battle of MurfreesfaoiV, Tennessee— first day Doc. SI. 

Emancipation Proclamation bj President Lincoln January 1. 

Galveston captured by the Confederates January 1. 

Battle of Muxfreesboro' — second day January 2. 

Arkansas Post captured by Union troops January 11. 

Attack on Fort Sumter repulsed!.... April 7. 

Grierson's Union oavnliy raid April, M(^y. 

Union repulse at Grand Golf, liflssissippi April 29. 

Battle of Port Gibson, Mississippi May 1. 

Battle of Chanceilorsville,Vii^ta. May 2, 8. 

Confederates defeated at Jackson, Missisdppi May 14. 

BatUe of Champion Hill, Mississippi May 16. 

Battleof Big Black Kver May 17. 

General Grant assaults Vicksburg, Mississippi Jure. 

second invasion of Maryland June. 

West Vir^nia admitted as a stat« June 20. 

The Confederate Morgan starts on his raid June 27. 

Battleof Gettyshurg, Pennsylvania Jnly 1-3. 

Surrender of Vicksbui^, Mississippi July 4. 

Port Hud.TOH surrendered ; July 8. 

Draft riots in New York City July 18-16. 
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Morgan eaptnred near New Lishoa, Obio 

Lawrence, Kansas, burned by Qnantrell 

Fort Wagnei' evacuated by ma Confederates 

Steele's operatioiiE in Aikanias 

Battle of Chicltamauga, Geoigii 

Battle of Lookout Mountain, Georgia 

Battle of MisBionaiy Bidge, Geoigia 

Longstreet repulsed at Knoxville, Kentuckj 

Battle of OluBtee, Florida 

Sherman's expedition to Meridian, Mississippi 

Grant appointed Lieutenant General 

Fort De Russy, Louisiana, captmed 

Forrest's raid — captnies Union Cit3 

Battle of Mansfield, or batane Cross Boads, Louisiana 

Battle of Pleasant Hill, Louisiana 

Forrest's raid, Tennessee — Foit Pillow masBaoro 

Plymouth, North Caiolioa, suirendered to tbe Conf^ 



e at Cane Itiver, Louisiana 
The Army of the Potomac crosses the fiapidan 
Battles in tbe Wilderness, Virginia 
Sherman h^ns bis maich towaid Atlanta, Geoigia 
Butler defeated at Bsimuda Handled, Viisinia 
Battles near Spottsyhama Court-house Vugima 
Battle of Resaca, Georgia 
Battle of Newmarket, Vu'gima 
Battles at Dallas, Geoipa 
Sheridan's expedition north of lUchmond 
Battle of Cold Harbor, Virginia 
Battle of Piedmont, Virginia 
The Potomac Army crosses the James Biier 
Battle of Lost Mountain, Georgia 
Petei'sbiirg assaulted. ~ 

Destrnction of tJie Alabama by tbe Kearsarge , 
Early invades iVlaryland 
Battle of Monocacy, Maijlond 
Battles before Atlanta 
Chambersbnig, Ponnsjlvama, burned 
Union repulse at Petersburg Vuginia 
Farragut's fleet enters Mobile Ba> 
Fort Gaines and Fort Moigan taken 



of Winchester, Virginia 

of Usher's Hill, Virginia 
Battle of Cedar Creek, Viigmia 
The Bam Albemarle destioyad 

Plymouth, Nortli Carolina, recaptured by Umon ti oops 
Nevada admitted into the Union 
Sbeiinan's march fiom Atlanta to the sea begun 
Battle of Franklin, Tennessee 
Fort M'AlUster, Georgia, taptmed 
Battle of Nash viUe, Tennessee 



Jnly 27. 
Aug 21, 22. 
Sept. e, 
September. 
Sept 19, ao. 
Nov 26. 
Nov 36. 
Nov 29. 
Feb 20. 
Febrnary. 
March 3. 
March 14. 
March 24. 

Apnl 13, 

April 20. 
Apnl 23, 

May 5-7. 

Mflv7. 
May 7-12. 
May 14, 16. 
May 16. 
May 26, 28. 
May, Juno. 
June X-3. 

June 16. 

June 16-17. 

Jane 18-21. 

June 19. 

July 6. 

July 9. 
J Jnly 20, 22, 
t 28 ' 

July 30. 

Jnly 30. ■ 

Aug 6. 

Aug 8,33, 

Aug 18. 

Sept. 3. 

bept 19. 

Sept 22. 

October 19, 

Oetoher 37, 

Octobei- 81. 

October 81. 

Nov U. 

Nov 30. 

Dec 13. 
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1. Savannah capMred hy Sheiman 

First bombardment of Fort J< isher, North OaFolma 
5. Capture of Fort Fisher 

Cttptnre of Columbia, South Carohna 

Charleston , Soutli Cai'olina, evacoatedbj the Confedemti 

Wilmington, North Carolina, captured 

Sheridan's eicpeditionnp the Shenandoah Yaller, Virginia 

Early defeated at WaynesboroughjVa ,by Sheiidau 

Fayetleviile, North Carohna, occupied 

Battle of GoMsborou^, North Carohna 

Confederate repnlse at Fort SteadmaB,Vugmia 

Battle of Kve Forks, Virpnia 

Captnre of Petersburg and Richmond. 

Lee's suirendei' 

Saleigh, North Carohna, enteied bj Sherman 

Aesassination of President Lincoln 

Andrsiv Johnson inaugurated 

Johnston's surrender > 

Jefferson Davis captured 

Surrender of the last Conf^erate force in the Southwest 
S. Adantic Telegraph cable laid 
7. Amnesty declared 

Treaty for the purchase of Alaska latified 
B. Impeachment of President Johnson 
9. General Grant inaugurated.. 

Pacific Baihoad completed, .• 



Dec Jl 
Dec 24 
January 15 
tebruaiy 17 
February 1 7 
February 22 
iebcnary 27 
March 2 
March 13 
March 21 
Match ^5 
Apiil I 

Apnlia 
April 14 
April 16 
April 26 
May 10 

JtJy 



AprU9 
January 34 
March i 
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